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R a hundred years before the great 
war the political situation in the Near 

East was notoriously unstable, and the 
Eastern Question was the chief menace to 
the peace of Europe. Eight or ten wars, 
small and great, sprang from Near Eastern 
entanglements between 1850 and 1914, and 
the titanic conflict from which the world 
is in these days painfully extricating itself 
drew its main impetus from international 
rivalries upon Near Eastern soil. 

Under the pull and haul of diplomacy 
and war, the map of that vast section of 
the earth’s surface stretching from the 
Adriatic to the Iranian plateau and from 
the Black and Caspian Seas to the Gulf 
of Aden has been again and again remade. 
During the past half-century, led by the 
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Serbs and Greeks, the Balkan peoples 
threw off the Turkish yoke, set up a half- 
dozen independent states, and finally pushed 
the outposts of the Sultan’s European do- 
minion southeastward until in 1914 only 
eleven thousand square miles—less than 
one-fourth of the area of the State of 
New York—remained. Pushing irresistibly 
southward between the Black and Caspian 
Seas, the Russian bear fastened his clutches 
on the rich and populous provinces of 
Transcaucasia, as far as the Aras River 
and the vicinity of Erzerum. 

Farther east, from Turkestan as a base, 
the Muscovite also crowded hard upon Per- 
sia; and that distraught kingdom was itself 
cut into Russian and British “spheres ” 
foretokening political extinction. Egypt, 
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THE GREAT QUAY AT SMYRNA-SMYRNA, FORMERLY THE SECOND SEAPORT OF TURKEY, HAS BEEN 
PUT UNDER GREEK CONTROL, AND MAY BE ANNEXED BY GREECE AFTER 
FIVE YEARS BY VOTE OF ITS INHABITANTS 
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although remaining a nominal Turkish de- 
pendency, passed under British control, and 
for most practical purposes became a part 
of the far-flung all-red empire. 

At first glance, it might have seemed that 
the Eastern Question—whose ramifications 
and refinements resolve themselves ulti- 
mately into the single problem of the ex- 
tinction of Turkish rule over non-Turkish 
peoples, and the disposition of these peoples 
and their lands—was being solved piece- 
meal; but as a matter of fact the issue was 
steadily growing more acute. 

The rule of the Turk was never more 
harsh and burdensome than in 1914. The 
incompatibility of Turkish and European 
civilizations was never more glaring. The 
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arbitrary and irresponsible control of the 
Porte over the great waterway* connecting 
the Black with the outer seas was never 


more obnoxious. On the other hand, 
backed by German and Austrian support, 
the Turk clung with renewed spirit to 
his remaining possessions, and aspired more 
openly than at any time within fifty years 
to recover his lost territories and prestige. 

Accordingly, in October, 1914, when 
Turkey drifted into the war on the side 
of her Teutonic friends, the long-standing 
Near Eastern Question was brought to a 
new stage. No one needed to be told that, 
however the contest came out, the Near 
Eastern map would take on an appearance 
unlike any that it had ever borne. 
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580 MUNSEY’S 
For the first changes, indeed, the world 
had not long to wait. Coincident with the 
declaration of war upon Turkey—Novem- 
ber 5, 1914—Great Britain formally an- 
nexed the Greek-speaking island of Cyprus, 
and six weeks later she declared Turkish 
suzerainty over Egypt at an end and pro- 
claimed that country a British protectorate. 
It is true that Cyprus had been since 1878 
under British “ military octupation,” and 
that Egypt had been since 1882 under 
actual British control. The changes of 
1914, however, regularized the British posi- 
tion in both territories, and brought one 
completely and the other practically into 
the empire. 

But Turkey’s entry into the war opened 
up the possibility of far greater transforma- 
tions than these. For many decades various 
European states had looked covetously on 
Turkish lands in western Asia, and several 
extensive ‘“ spheres” had been marked out 
and partially developed. Russia was in- 
terested in Constantinople and in Turkish 
Armenia; Italy, in Adalia and adjacent 
parts of southwestern Anatolia; Greece, in 
Smyrna and other Greek-speaking cities 
on the eastern shore of the Aigean; France, 
in Syria; England, in Mesopotamia and 
Arabia. 

Here was a chance, it was quickly per- 
ceived by statesmen in London, in Paris 
and elsewhere, to consolidate the existing 
alliance against the central powers, and to 
win new adherents — Italy, Greece, per- 
chance Bulgaria. All Turkey, in case of 
Allied victory, might be parceled out; and 
the desire to participate in the division 
might be turned to account as a motive 
for bearing a full share in the conflict. 





PARCELING OUT THE TURKISH EMPIRE 


Great Britain and France would have 
preferred to see the settlement go over until 
the Turk and his allies had been brought 
to their knees; but the Russians saw their 
advantage and proposed to make the most 
of it. Furthermore, it became necessary, 
as a means of inducing Italy to cast in her 
lot with the Entente Powers, to have some- 
thing definite to offer in the Levant as well 
as in the region of the Adriatic. 

The upshot was a remarkable series of 
secret treaties and agreements which, while 
the war was still in progress, carved up the 
entire dominion of the Sultan and ear- 


marked almost every fragment for one or 
another of the Allied states. 


First came 
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the tripartite convention of March 4, 1915, 
in which Great Britain and France reversed 
history by agreeing that, in the event of a 
successful termination of the war, Russia 
should annex not only Constantinople but 
both the European and Asiatic shores of the 
Sea of Marmora and of the Straits. In re- 
turn the St. Petersburg government agreed 
to accept certain plans of the two western 
powers for the disposal of other portions of 
the Sultan’s empire. 

This was quickly followed by an Anglo- 
Franco-Russo-Italian treaty, signed at Lon- 
don April 26, 1915, which pledged to Italy 
not only extensive lands around the Adriatic 
and a proportionate increase of her African 
dominion, but the permanent possession of 
the twelve islands in the A°gean Sea occu- 
pied during the war with Turkey in 1911- 
1912, and, in the event of a general par- 
tition of Turkey, a share commensurate 
with the portions received by Great Brit- 
ain, France, and Russia, and so laid out as 
to include especially the province of Adalia. 

In 1916 plans for the partition became 
more definite. In the Sykes-Picot conven- 
tions of May 9g and 16 Great Britain and 
France agreed to recognize and protect an 
independent Arab state or confederation, 
including most of the Arabian peninsula, 
the interior of Syria northward beyond 
Aleppo, and Mesopotamia to the Persian 
border. The northern portion of this great 
area, however, was to be a French sphere 
and the southern a British sphere; and 
large remaining stretches of Turkish ter- 
ritory were to be annexed outright. 

France was thus to acquire coastal Syria 
north of Palestine, most of Cilicia, and an 
irregular interior region, including the upper 
valley of the Euphrates and terminating at 
the upper Tigris. Great Britain was simi- 
larly to get the Tigris and Euphrates val- 
leys northward beyond Bagdad. Palestine 
was to be internationalized. 

These agreements were made in secret; 
but their purport soon came to be generally 
known, and a strong demand arose in Italy 
for a larger and more definite share of the 
spoils. Accordingly, late in 1916, the Sykes- 
Picot conventions were supplemented with 
a secret treaty signed at St. Jean de Mau- 
rienne, in which Great Britain and France 
pledged to Italy the whole of Asia Minor 
west of the Taurus ranges and south of a 
line extending from near Kaisarieh to the 
Gulf of Smyrna. The aspirations of the 
Greeks were thus ignored and the city of 
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582 MUNSEY’S 
Smyrna was assigned to Italy, who under- 
took to make of it a free port, so far, at all 
events, as the trade of Great Britain and 
France was concerned. 

Russia, furthermore, was dissatisfied with 
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the Sultan, whether in Europe or in Asia, 
had been parceled out, and new maps of the 
Near East- were feposing in the carefully 
guarded archives of at least four important 
chancelleries. Many of the agreements first 
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MAP OF THE WESTERN COAST OF ANATOLIA, SHOWING THE TINY REMNANT OF TURKISH TERRITORY 
IN EUROPE—THE BOSPORUS AND THE DARDANELLES HAVE BEEN INTERNATIONALIZED, WHILE 
GREECE GETS THE ISLANDS OF THE AGEAN, EXCEPT RHODES, NOW HELD BY ITALY 


her original allotment, and as a result of 
negotiations carried on at London and 
Petrograd in the spring of 1916 she was 
promised the regions of Erzerum, Trebi- 
zond, Van, Bitlis, and South Kurdestan 
eastward to the Persian border. 

By the close of 1916, therefore—several 
months before the United States entered 
the war, and of course quite without con- 
sultation of the wishes of that country— 
practically all the territory ruled over by 


became known to the world when, near the 
close of 1917, Leon Trotzky began publish- 
ing the secret documents which he un- 
earthed in the Foreign Office at Petrograd. 


THE STATUS AT THE END OF THE WAR 


The armistice of November, 1918, found 
the situation somewhat changed. In the 
first place, Greece, after a long period of 
wavering, had come into the war on the 
side of the Entente Powers in the summer 
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584 MUNSEY’S 
of 1917, and the valiant service which her 
army had rendered gave force to her de- 
mand for new and long-coveted lands both 
in Europe and in Asia Minor. 

In the second place, the entrance of the 
United States into the war meant that that 
nation would have a prominent part in the 
making of peace, and that while she neither 
claimed nor would be likely to accept Near 
Eastern territory, any arrangements for a 
Near Eastern readjustment would have to 
be subjected to her scrutiny. Failing to 
win her assent, they must either be aban- 
doned or be carried out with increased em- 
barrassment and difficulty over her protest. 
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In a still more important way the situa- 
tion was altered by the fact that Russia 
had dropped out of the war, and was con- 
sidered by the Entente Powers as having 
forfeited all claim to the territories earlier 
promised the Czarist government. This left 
all these lands—and Constantinople, in 
particular—to be provided for on a new 
basis. 

Furthermore, the dissolution of Russia 
incident to the revolution and the inaugu- 
ration of the bolshevist régime had brought 
into existence certain new states both in 
Asia and in Europe. Averse to bolshevism, 
and swayed by the ideal of self-determina- 
tion, all the peoples of Transcaucasia rose 
in rebellion in the spring of 1918, declared 
their independence, and set up national gov- 
ernments of their own. At the outset an 
attempt was made to organize a single 
Transcaucasian state; but the different 
peoples developed conflicting tendencies, 
and the federal republic lasted barely five 
weeks. 

The upshot was that each of the three 
principal peoples set up a separate com- 
monwealth. In the eastern Caucasus was 
the republic of Azerbaijan, with the great 
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THE EASTERN GATE, DAMASCU 
IN THE WORLD 


DAMASCUS, 


WAS THE CAPITAL OF THE TURKISH PROVINCE 


WHICH HAS OFTEN BEEN CALLED THE OLDEST CITY 


OF SYRIA, AND SINCE 


THE WAR IT HAS BEEN CLAIMED BOTH BY THE FRENCH AND BY THE ARABS 





























THE SHEEP MARKET, DAMASCUS—DAMASCUS, A CITY OF ABOUT THREE HUNDRED THOUSAND 
PEOPLE, IS THE COMMERCIAL CENTER OF SYRIA, AND IS CONNECTED WITH 
THE PORT OF BEIRUT BY RAILROAD 


From a phetograth supplied by the Foreign Missions Library, New York 


In the 


oil port of Baku as its capital. 
western Caucasus, and stretching southward 
almost to Erzerum, was the far larger re- 
public of Georgia, with the inland city of 


Tiflis as its capital. In the extreme. south 
was the republic of Armenia, with its seat 
of government at Erivan. 

Curiously, each of these three states. rep- 
resented only the Russian portion of terri- 
tories and peoples that were considerably 
more extensive. ‘Azerbaijan was Russian 
Azerbaijan, though it desired to absorb fhe 
adjoining province of northwest Persia bear- 
ing the ‘same name. Indeed, it laid 
claim, on the principle of self-determina- 
tion, to territories, all told, containing a 
population of five millions. Similarly, the 
new republic of Georgia comprised only 
that part of the old independent state of 
Georgia which had fallen under Russian 
sovereignty; but it looked forward to re- 
union with Turkish Georgia. And the Ar- 
menian republic, whose independence was 
recognized by the United States early in 
1920, was simply Russian Armenia, sepa- 
rate from, although very similar to, the 


adjacent Turkish Armenia, of which people 
in this country invariably think when the 
name Armenia is mentioned. 


WHEN THE PEACE CONFERENCE MET 


When the Peace Conference assembled at 
Paris in January, 1919, the world thought 
that it knew pretty well what was going to 
be doaé with the Near East. 

In the first place, it expected the soil of 
Europe to be completely freed of Turkish 
rule. It assumed that bolshevist Russia 
would not be permitted to have Constanti- 
nople, even if the new Lenine-Trotzky gov- 
ernment wanted the place; but it expected 
some alternative arrangement which would 
at all events supplant the Turk. It is true 
that as late as December, 1917, Mr. Lloyd 
George declared that Great Britain was not 
disposed to challenge the retention of Con- 
stantinople by the Sultan’s government; 
but this was a bid for Turkish withdrawal 
from the war, and the implied pledge was 
repudiated by the premier himself when 
Turkey chose to go on fighting. Thence- 
forth the English public, and the world at 
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large, considered the eviction of the Turk 
as a certainty if the Entente Powers were 
victorious. 

In the next place, it was generally be- 
lieved that the Turkish Empire would be 
broken up, on geographical and racial lines, 
into half a dozen or more main divisions, 
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tions is the complete and final liberation of 
the peoples.so long oppressed by the Turks, 
and the establishment of governments and 
administrations deriving their authority 
from the initiative and free choice of the 
native populations.” 

It was obvious that the partition treaties 


























THE SO-CALLED TOMB OF ABRAHAM, AT EDESSA—EDESSA, OR ORFA, IN UPPER MESOPOTAMIA, WAS 
AN IMPORTANT CITY UNDER THE ROMAN EMPIRE AND THE CAPITAL OF A CHRISTIAN 
PRINCIPALITY IN THE DAYS OF THE CRUSADES 


and that these would be reorganized_as far 
as possible on the twin principles of self- 
determination and the mandatory. The 
twelfth of President Wilson’s “ fourteen 
points,” announced January 8, 1918—a 
statement which, whatever its shortcomings, 
speedily became the charter of Allied war 
aims—declared that “ the Turkish portions 
of the present Ottoman Empire should be 
assured a secure sovereignty, but the other 
nationalities which are now under Turkish 
rule should be assured an undoubted se- 
curity of life and an absolutely unmolested 
opportunity of autonomous development.” 

“The aim of France and Great Britain,” 
ran a formal announcement of the following 
November, “in carrying on in the Near 
East the war let loose by Germany’s ambi- 


of the war period had carved up the Turk- 
ish lands, by anticipation, on the old im- 
perialistic lines, and therefore without much 
regard for the wishes of the several peoples 


affected. It was widely supposed, however, 
that when the plenipotentiaries came to- 
gether around the peace table, these ear- 
lier agreements would give way to a settle- 
ment based largely on the newer and more 
altruistic principles. 

The conference drew to Paris representa- 
tives not only of the Turkish government, 
but of all the Ottoman subject races, and 
likewise of the numerous new states that 
had been set up on Ottoman soil since 1914. 
The Turkish emissaries came urging that 
their country had been pressed into the 
war against its will, and pleading for such 
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THE TEMPLE OF BACCHUS, BAALBEK, SYRIA—-UNDER THE ROMAN EMPIRE BAALBEK, OR HELIOPOLIS, 
WAS A MAGNIFICENT CITY WITH PALACES, TEMPLES, FOUNTAINS, AND BEAUTIFUL GARDENS, 
BUT ITS IMPOSING RUINS NOW STAND IN A DESERTED REGION 


raph supplied by the 


terms as would enable it to recover from 
its losses and to go on substantially as 
before. Solemn promises of reforms— 
especially a more generous treatment of 
the subject races—were offered in the same 
abject tones which nineteenth-century 
statesmen were accustomed to hear from 
the Turk whenever he found himself in 
extremity. 

The representatives of the subject na- 


Wethodist Episcopal Centenary Commission 


tionalities and of the new states came with 
pleas for recognition, for the privilege of 
self-determinati@m, for lands and commer- 
cial guarantees, and in some instances for 
protection against the Turks or other pos- 
sible oppressors. Many of the territorial 
claims were extravagant, and the rights as- 
serted were often fancied rather than real. 

Thus Azerbaijan contended that its nat- 
ural boundaries extended all the way across 





THE NEW MAP OF THE NEAR EAST 


the Caucasus to Batum. The Armenians 
marked off for themselves not only the 
Russian and Turkish lands of that name, 
but Cilicia as well, forming.a great territory 
that would stretch from a boundary near 
the Caucasus mountains across to the Med- 
iterranean around Adana and Alexandretta, 
and also along the Black Sea for many 
miles beyond Trebizond. 

Near Eastern problems came frequently 
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before the Council of Ten and the Council 
of Four, and the spokesmen of the various 
races and interests were invited to present 
their claims. The first great task was, how- 
ever, to make peace with Germany; and 
since it was not intended that the Germans 
should have anything to say concerning the 
Near Eastern settlement, questions relating 
to that subject were held in abeyance. 
Aside from a somewhat vague reiteration 
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A STREET IN BAGDAD, SHOWING TYPICAL SPECIMENS OF ARAB ARCHITECTURE-——-BAGDAD, THE CITY 


OF THE FAMOUS CALIF HARUN-AL-RASHID, 


MESOPOTAMIA, OF WHICH GREAT BRITAIN IS THE MANDATORY 


OF THE STATE OF 
POWER 


IS NOW THE CAPITAL 
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ARAB SOLDIERS~—THE ARABS, WHO FORM MOST OF THE POPULATION OF MESOPOTAMIA, ARABIA, 
AND SYRIA, WERE ALWAYS MOST INTRACTABLE SUBJECTS OF TURKEY, AND ARE LIKELY TO 
FURNISH SERIOUS PROBLEMS IN ANY POST-WAR SETTLEMENT OF THE NEAR EAST 


of the principles of self-determination and 
the mandatory, the treaty with Germany 
contained nothing on the Near East except 
a blanket agreement on the part of the de- 
feated state to recognize and accept what- 
ever arrangements should be made there 
by the Allies and the associated powers. 

The treaty with Austria, and finally that 
with Bulgaria, were worked out, and still 
the Turkish settlement was postponed. 
Enmeshed in a web of secret and contra- 
dictory commitments, the Allies found the 
difficulties of a settlement almost insuper- 
able. Besides—and this was the reason 
publicly assigned—the United States was to 
be allowed full opportunity to take action 
on the German treaty, and in particular to 
signify whether or not it was prepared to 
bear an active part in devising and carrying 
out the disposition of the liberated Turkish 
lands. 

The broad lines of the Near Eastern set- 
tlement were finally worked out at meetings 
of the premiers held in London in February, 
1920, and the main features of the scheme 
were announced in that capital on February 
16. Further important decisions were 
reached at a conference held at San Remo, 


on the Italian Riviera, late in April; and 


_ on May 11, in the now historic Clock Room 


of the Foreign Office in Paris, the completed 
instrument was placed in the hands of Tew- 
fik Pasha, head of the Sultan’s deputation, 
with the information that one month would 
be allowed in which to formulate an answer. 


TERMS OF THE TREATY WITH TURKEY 


The treaty—which was signed by repre- 
sentatives of the Sultan’s government at 
Sévres on August 10o—quite transforms the 
map of the Near East, although not entirely 
on the lines that had been anticipated. 

The most notable departure from the ear- 
lier plans was the decision to leave Constan- 
tinople and some adjoining European terri- 
tory in the hands of the Turk. Until the 
last it was supposed that Ottoman rule 
would be totally banished from European 
soil; but the elimination of Russia as a 
party to the readjustment, the unwillingness 
of the United States to become responsible 
for the ancient capital’s administration, the 
reluctance of. the powers to see the city pass 
permanently under the control of any one 
of their number—perchance also the con- 
sideration that, as the Sultan’s emissaries 
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rather naively urged, the Turkish govern- 
ment could be kept on its good behavior 
more easily if seated at Constantinople 
than in a more remote Asiatic capital—led 
to the insertion of a clause under which 
Turkish sovereignty in the city of the 
Golden Horn continues. 

It is to be, however, but a qualified 
sovereignty. All military and naval power 
is to be given up, the national finances are 
to be permanently under the control of 
an Anglo-Franco-Italian commission, and 
Turkish tenure henceforth is expressly con- 
ditioned upon strict observance of the terms 
of this treaty and of all supplementary 
conventions and agreements. 

Furthermore, the European hinterland is 
much reduced. At the beginning of the 
war the Turkish Empire included 10,882 
square miles of European territory, with 
a population of 1,891,000. The treaty 
leaves only the vilayet of Constantinople 
and the sanjak of Chatalja, with an area of 
2,238 square miles and a population of 
1,281,000, of whom only half are Moslems 
and only one-third Turks. The beneficiary 
is Greece, which gets practically all of the 
relinquished lands, including the important 
city and fortress of Adrianople. 

The continuance of the Sultan at Con- 
stantinople does not mean, however, the 
perpetuation of the Turk’s capricious con- 
trol over the Straits. 

“Can we leave those gates which were 
slammed in our face under the same gate- 
keeper?” demanded Mr. Lloyd George of 
the House of Commons shortly before the 
negotiations began. ‘ They were treacher- 
ously shut in our face. We cannot trust 
the same porter.” 

Accordingly, the Straits have been inter- 
nationalized. The treaty enjoins that they 
shall be open in future, both in peace and 
war, to merchant vessels and war-ships, 
and to military ‘and commercial air-craft, 
with no distinctions of flag whatsoever. 
Turkey and Greece are specially pledged to 
the observance of this rule, and complete 
control over the waterways is vested in a 
Commission of the Straits, composed of 
representatives of Great Britain, France, 
Japan, Greece, and Roumania, of Russia 
and Bulgaria if they become members of 
the League of Nations, and of the United 
States “if and when that government is 
willing to participate.” 

In the next place, Turkey is swept com- 
pletely from the AYgean Sea. The twelve 
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southern islands seized by Italy during the 
war of 1911-1912 are relinquished in full 
sovereignty to the conquerors—who, by a 
supplementary protocol, agree to transfer 
all of them except Rhodes to Greece. Far- 
ther north Imbros, Tenedos, Lemnos, 
Samothrace, Mytilene, Samos, Chios, and 
many other islands whose names loom large 
in ancient and modern Hellenic history 
pass logically under the Greek flag. 

All but one and one-half per cent of the 
former Ottoman Empire, however, lay in 
Asia, and naturally it is there that the 
greatest transformation has been wrought. 
Although various boundary-lines remain to 
be drawn, it may be said, in a word, that 
the Turkish dominion in that continent has 
been reduced from some seven hundred 
thousand square miles to less than one 
hundred thousand, and from some nineteen 
million people to less than four millions— 
in short, to the area of Colorado and to less 
than twice the population of Chicago 


THE LOST PROVINCES OF TURKEY 


The first heavy loss is Armenia. When 
the treaty was prepared, the Transcauca- 
sian republic of Armenia, containing about 
twenty-five thousand square miles and two 
million people, had been recognized as an 
independent nation by the Entente and by 
the United States. The new country ar- 
dently desired a union with the adjacent 
lands of Turkish Armenia; and the treaty 
undertakes to establish such a union, there- 
by creating a single Armenian state of 
about seventy-five thousand square miles— 
practically twice the size of Indiana—with 
a population of four millions. 

This greater Armenian state—which is 
by no means as extensive as Armenian 
leaders had hoped — begins its career un- 
der enormous difficulties. The Armenians 
themselves have been shockingly reduced 
by Turkish massacres—which, indeed, were 
brazenly kept up while the Porte was a 
suppliant for generous terms at Paris and 
London—and probably do not now number 
more than two million. The regions nomi- 
nally ceded by Turkey are actually in the 
hands of the outlaw Turkish nationalist 
leader, Mustapha Kemal; and even if they 
are actually turned over, nothing but the 
continuous application of force will keep 
the neighboring Turks from pursuing their 
age-long efforts to solve the Armenian ques- 
tion by doing away with the Armenians. 

Small wonder, therefore, that the League 
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of Nations politely declined a mandate for 


the country. Small wonder, too, that when 
the premiers’ conference at San Remo for- 
mally asked the United States to assume 
such a mandate, the Senate declined to 
sanction the arrangement, although strong- 
ly urged thereto by the President. 

The new republic will probably have to 
go its way without a legal protector. At 
all events, the United States is not likely 
to take upon itself a relationship of this 
nature. The Democratic platform asserts 
that our government should render the Ar- 
menians every possible and proper aid 
“consistent with its Constitution and 
principles,” but significantly says nothing 
about mandates. The Republican plat- 
form declares flatly against a mandate “ for 
any country in Europe or Asia.” 

The next new state to be set up on the 
ruins of Asiatic Turkey is Mesopotamia. 
Even before the war, the British sphere of 
influence surrounding the Persian Gulf was 
gradually widening to include this vast, 
rich, backward territory; and the armistice 
found the region garrisoned by seventy 
thousand men under British command. 
The Turkish treaty recognizes its inde- 

2 


pendence, subject to the administrative as- 
sistance and advice of a mandatory to be 
named by the Entente Powers; and Great 
Britain has been designated by the Su- 
preme Council to fulfil this function. Its 
boundaries remain to be drawn, but the 
former vilayets of Mosul, Bagdad, and 
Basra are likely to be included—giving it 
an area of 143,250 square miles—approxi- 
mately the size of Japan—with a more or 
less nomadic population of somewhat more 
than two millions. 

Another new state whose independence 
the Sultan’s government is obliged to recog- 
nize is Palestine. Here again Great Britain 
becomes the mandatory power; and full 
sympathy with Zionist aspirations is ex- 
pressed in a clause of the treaty, which 
reiterates Mr. Balfour’s announcement in 
1917 that the British government would 
use its best endeavors to facilitate “ the es- 
tablishment in Palestine of a national home 
for the Jewish people ”—a declaration later 
subscribed to by France and Italy and in- 
dorsed by President Wilson. 

In a similar manner, Syria gains long- 
desired independence, with France as man- 
datery. The end of the war found this 
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country under British military occupation, 
and for a time the French feared that they 
would be permanently supplanted. At the 
beginning of the present year, however, the 
British withdrew, and most of the province, 
including all of the coastal region, is now 
garrisoned by Senegalese troops under 
French command. Much confusion has 
been caused, however, by the resistance of- 
fered by the Arab natives of the hinter- 
land, who have set up persistent claims to 
“ self-determination,” and at some points 
have had serious encounters with the 
French forces. 

The Hellenic expansion in the A°gean is 
rounded out by the qualified cession to 
Greece of the city of Smyrna, with a hin- 
terland extending one hundred and fifty 
miles along the coast and eighty miles in- 
land. In this case the rights conferred 
are not those of a mandatory. Rather, 
Greece is to exercise sovereign powers in 
the designated area, under a plan to be 
formulated in consultation with the League 
of Nations; and after five years the lands 
may be annexed outright by vote of their 
inhabitants. Meanwhile the region contin- 


ues legally a possession of Turkey, whose 
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formal sovereignty is to be evidenced by a 
single flag flying on one of the outer forts 
of the principal city. 

Far to the south, the Hedjaz, bordering 
the Red Sea, is recognized as an inde- 
pendent kingdom, and all survivals of 
Turkish control in Arabia are terminated. 
Finally, the British protectorate over 
Egypt, proclaimed in 1914, and the British 
annexation of Cyprus, carried out in the 
same year, are accepted as accomplished 
facts. 

What, then, is left to the Turk? 

First, as has been explained, Constanti- 
nople and twenty-two hundred square miles 
of European territory. 

Second, Asia Minor, practically without 
the Smyrna district. It is specially to be 
noted that France and Italy relinquished 
their claims to mandatory powers over 
Cilicia and Adalia respectively, reserving 
only economic privileges there; so that the 
Turkish vilayets of Anatolia still have an 
extensive Mediterranean littoral between 
Smyrna and Syria. 

Third, the region of Kurdestan, situated 
directly east of Asia Minor and between 
Armenia and Mesopotamia; although Tur- 
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key is required to give this district political 
autonomy, to permit its boundaries to be 


determined by an Anglo-Franco-Italian 
commission, and to recognize it as a free 
and independent state if the League of 
Nations, at the Kurds’ request, authorizes 
such a state to be set up. 


A SITUATION FULL OF TROUBLE 


The new map of the Near East has thus 
been drawn—on paper. In point of fact, 
it is far from having been made a reality. 

In the first place, it is a product of com- 
promise, and little enthusiasm is felt for it 
in any quarter. Last February, when the 
main features of the Turkish treaty were 
first given out by Mr. Lloyd George, a 
storm of disapproval arose, not only in 
England, but in France and Italy. En- 
glishmen were astounded to find that after 
all the Sultan was to stay on at Constanti- 
nople; and the premier’s explanations did 
not convince them of the necessity of the 
decision. Important sections of the French 
and Italian press and people felt that the 
British had derived an undue advantage, 
and also believed that the settlement could 


not be enforced. War in Asia Minor would 
be the result, declared the Italian premier, 
Signor Nitti; and for this war, he added, 
Italy would furnish neither a soldier nor a 
lira. 

As a matter of fact, war was already 
being waged in Asia Minor. During the 
long period of waiting, a Turkish National- 
ist party—an outgrowth of the old Com- 
mittee of Union and Progress, if not the 
same organization under a new name—ral- 
lied the patriotic and ambitious elements 
throughout the country; and by the time 
when the treaty was drafted a numerous 
and well-armed force under the command 
of Mustapha Kemal held the field in Ana- 
tolia, and was prepared to resist every move 
toward the dismemberment of the empire. 

Even in August, when the Sultan’s gov- 
ernment, having exhaysted all the possi- 
bilities of protest, discussion, and delay, 
was putting its hand to the treaty, the Na- 
tionalists were fighting British, French, 
Italians, and Greeks—quite possibly with 
the connivance of high Turkish officials at 
Constantinople—with a view to nullifying 
the instrument. 
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“ For the moment Europe was camping 
on the shores of Asia Minor. Greek, Ital- 
ian, French, and British battalions and 
divisions were holding land within sight and 
within range of their ships. But out of 
range lay that whole vast Asia Minor, 
clearly in Turkish hands yet, awaiting 
Allied resolution, awaiting conquest.” 

Only by throwing real armies into the 
field and undertaking prolonged, arduous, 
and costly campaigns could the victors hope 
to inspire the vanquished with sufficient 
respect for the treaty to enable it to be 
enforced durably and to the letter. 

None the less, the Ottoman Empire as 
we have known it is a thing of the past. 
The map of the world from the Agean to 
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the Persian Gulf is made anew, and no 
amount of diplomatic tinkering will restore 
it, even approximately, to its old form. 
The kingdom of Greece profits conspicuous- 
ly, taking rank henceforth with Italy in 
territory, population, and resources. The 
British Empire has gained new provinces 
and added greatly to its responsibilities. 
Speaking broadly, the purport of the new 
settlements, including the Anglo-Persian 
convention of 1919, is to make all western 
Asia a British sphere. But the greatest 
advantage comes to the numerous and de- 
serving non-Turkish nationalities—Greeks, 
Armenians, Syrians, Jews, Arabs, and the 
rest—who have at last found their long- 
desired liberation from Ottoman oppression. 





TO A CONTEMNER OF THE PAST 


You that would break with the past, 


Why with so rude a 


gesture take your leave? 


None hinders; go your way, but wherefore cast 
Contempt and boorish scorn 
Upon the womb from which even you were born? 


Begone in peace! 
Vulgar iconoclast, 


Forbear to flout and grieve, 


Those of a faith you cannot comprehend, 
To whom the past is as a lovely friend 
Nobly grown old, yet nobly ever young; 
The temple and the treasure-house of time, 
With gains immortal stored 

Of dream and deed and song, 

Since man from chaos first began to climb, 
His lonely soul for sword. 


Oh, base and trivial tongue 

That dares to mock this solemn heritage, 

And foul this sacred page! 

Sorry the future that hath you for sire! 

And happy we who yet 

Can hear the golden chimes from tower and spire 
In the old heaven set, 

And link our hands and hearts with the great dead 
That lived with God for friend 

And drew strange sustenance from overhead, 
And knew a bright beginning in life’s end; 

For all their earthly days 

Were filled with meaning deeper than the hour. 


Leave us our simple faith in star and flower, 
And all our simple ways 


Of prayer and praise 


And ancient virtues of humility, 

Honor and reverence and the bended knee, 
Old tenderness and gracious courtesies, 

From time so hardly won 

But you that no more have content in these, 
From out our sanctuaries 


Begone—and gladly 


cone' 
gone 


Richard Le Gallienne 
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HERE was a raucous screaming of 

brakes, and the train, which had 
been gliding along smoothly through 
the night, came to an abrupt, shivering 
halt. I was violently precipitated against 
the man who sat opposite me, and he was 
thrown to the floor. 

“T beg your pardon,” I said, as soon as 
I regained my breath and my equilibrium. 
“| hope you’re not hurt.” 

He was a stout, middle-aged man in a 
light woolly overcoat. Lying on the floor 
of the smoking-compartment, his large and 
melancholy brown eyes staring up at me 
from his unexpressive face, he closely re- 
sembled a sheep awaiting the attentions of 
the butcher. There was an irritating pas- 
sivity about his inert figure which was gall- 
ing in the extreme. My right toe tingled 
to stir him into a more upright and digni- 
fied position. 

“T hope you’re not hurt,” I repeated, 
but this time there was no sympathy in my 
tone. 

His hands fluttered uncertainly about 
his plump person. 

“No, I’m not hurt,” he said at last, ris- 
ing slowly to his feet. “ For a moment I 
thought that he’d finally taken me out of 
his pocket; but—” 

He broke off and regarded me mourn- 
fully with his head on one side. 

“TI beg your pardon,” said I, making 
no sense out of his words. “ You were 
saying—”’ 

But at this point I was interrupted by 
the conductor, who bustled in with an air 
of importance. The somber pride of the 
tragedian was mirrored on the official’s face 
as he picked up a lantern and lighted it. 

““ What’s the trouble?” I asked. 

“A man’s been run over,” he answered 
tersely. “Got his foot caught in the 


switch, and couldn’t get away in time.” 
“ Poor devil! 


Is he dead?” 
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“T should say so! They tell me he’s 
torn to rags. I’m going up there now. 
Want to go along?” 

“No,” I answered hastily. 
of thing makes me sick.” 

The conductor smiled rather contemp- 
tuously and strode out into the passageway. 
A moment later I could see his lantern, one 
among a dozen or more, gliding past the 
window like a large, luminous bubble. We 
had come to a standstill in a deserted tract 
of swamp-land. The black, brooding night 
seemed to hang heavily over the earth, like 
a threatening hand. Not a light glimmered 
anywhere, except those gay bobbing lan- 
terns which flowed on merrily to the feet 
of tragedy; not a sound broke the silence, 
except the far-away murmur of voices and 
the dismal croaking of frogs. 

“He would have chosen such a night!” 

I started involuntarily. For the mo- 
ment I had forgotten the existence of the 
man in the woolly overcoat. He now sat 
facing me in his old seat near the window, 
looking particularly docile, stupid, and al- 
together aggravating. 

“T’m sure I haven’t the slightest idea 
what you’re talking about,” I said rather 
irritably. ‘‘ Will you kindly explain?” 

“Naturally you wouldn’t,” he mur- 
mured sadly. ‘“ And you won’t believe me 
if I tell you the story. You'll think me 
mad.” 

“Oh, no, I won’t,” I hastened to assure 
him. 

I had realized at the first glance that this 
fellow with the muddy brown eyes was too 
stupid to be threatened with insanity. 
Madness, after all, is a mental fungus de- 
pendent on rich soil for its growth—the 
disease of a vivid imagination. Looking at 
my traveling companion with the trained 
eyes of a physiognomist, I said with con- 
viction: 

““T would never consider you insane!” 


“ That kind 
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At this he brightened visibly, as if I had 
paid him a compliment. 
“ That’s a satisfaction,” said he, crossing 
his plump legs. ‘“ To be quite candid with 
you, Mr.—” 


“ Burton’s my name,” said I. 

“To be quite candid, Mr. Burton,” he 
continued, “I’ve been called mad more 
times than once. And when I haven’t been 
called mad, I’ve been called a good liar, 
which is just as insulting.” 

“ Neither is insulting,” I replied; “ but 
let that pass. You were about to tell me 
your story.” 


MAGAZINE 
“ So I was, sir,” said he, with a mourn- 
ful shake of the head. “ It all happened a 
long time ago, when I was living in Pres- 
tonville. Perhaps you’ve heard of Preston- 
ville, Mr. Burton?” 

“ Prestonville?” I murmured. “ Pres- 
tonville?” And then memory flashed up 
in me. “ Why, that’s the town that was 


A THIN MASK OF FLESH, IT 
HAD BLOWN OFF ITS OWNER’'S 

REAL FACE AND COME FLOATING TO 

MY WINDOW— OR, AT LEAST, SUCH WAS 

MY VAGUE, DISQUIETING THOUGHT OF IT 


destroyed by an earthquake!” I cried, 
in the tone of a man making a happy dis- 


covery. “ There was great loss of life, 
wasn’t there?” 

“A frightful loss of life, Mr. Burton! 
It came after midnight, when people were 
in their beds, and the houses were bowled 
over as if they were made of cardboard. 
There was no warning. All at once the 
earth began to shake, and then—” 

He made a sweeping gesture with his 
hand. 
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“It was a thriving town, I understand?” 

“Yes, indeed, sir—a progressive town. 
By this time it would have been a large 
city. There were enterprising business 
men who had made their homes there— 
clean-living, ambitious men, who would 
have been the pride of the country if they 
had survived; but most of them were 
buried under their own roofs. They died 
with the town.” He broke off and rubbed 
the bald spot just above his right temple, 
which was glistening with perspiration. 
“And there was no reason for it all!” he 
finished, almost fiercely. “If it had been 
a vicious growth, like some towns in this 
State, one could call it a visitation of Prov- 
idence, and explain it that way.” 

“Can one ever satisfactorily explain 
what happens?” -I broke in. “ Fate is a 
blindfolded baby attempting to play chess 
for the first time.” 

“No, he isn’t!” the man in the woolly 
overcoat cried excitedly. “I'll tell you 
what he is. He’s an old fellow—a little 
mad, you understand, but not so mad as 
not to be vicious.” 

“You seem positive that you’re right,’ 
I said with a smile. “ Why?” 


, 


Before he answered, he drew out a cigar 
and lighted it with a hand that shook 
oddly. 

“ll tell you why,” he answered very 


calmly between puffs. ‘“ I have met Fate.” 

“You have met fate?” I said slowly, 
trying to figure out his meaning. 

‘“ Exactly,” he replied with a half-heart- 
ed chuckle. “ He’s a dirty old man with 
a face white and wrinkled as a paper bag 
—an untidy old man who drops crumbs in 
his beard and soup on his vest—an old man 
who neighs when he laughs, like a fright- 
ened horse.” 

“In spite of his stupid look this man is 
quite mad,” was my thought. But aloud 
I said: “ How did you know that the old 
fellow was Fate? Tell me about it.” 

“ Willingly,” said he. “It unburdens 
my mind to tell what I know, even though 
people think me mad. Living and remain- 
ing silent is unendurable. I feel that I am 
hidden away from the world in some black 
recess—a recess from which I cannot es- 
cape, and in which I must wait patiently. 
Some day his hand will grope about in that 
recess, touch me, and then—” He broke 
off and passed his handkerchief across his 
perspiring forehead. “ And when I am 
finally plucked out into the light of day, 
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what will happen to me? I do not know, 
nor can I guess. Perhaps he has forgotten 
me; perhaps I may be overlooked for years. 
He has so many playthings, that mad old 
man!” 

“You were about to tell me your story,” 
I ventured. 

II 


“To be sure,” the man said in a some- 
what calmer tone. “It all happened ten 
years ago in Prestonville. I was in the toy 
business then, and had a large shop on 
Main Street. My show-windows were the 
delight of every child in town. They 
would stop on their way to school and 
stare in, with their noses pressed tight 
against the glass. And often grown people 
would stop. You see I had an artistic tem- 
perament, and it found expression in my 
show-windows.” 

“ How?” I asked. 

“Well, I arranged scenes like a stage- 
director. For instance, there was my to- 
bogganing scene. Through the show-win- 
dow one caught a glimpse of a hill covered 
with snow and children sliding down it on 
gaily painted sleds. And then there was 
my hunting scene in the forest. One saw 
a miniature bear at bay, surrounded by 
miniature sportsmen with leveled rifles. 
The bear growled, opened its cavernous 
mouth, and struck at the hunters with its 
heavy forepaws. It was all quite realistic, 
I assure you.” 

“No wonder your windows drew a 
crowd!” 

“Yes, one can perform miracles with 
mechanical toys,” he said. ‘“ But perhaps 
my greatest success was my replica in min- 
iature of Prestonville itself. That, indeed, 
was a work of art. Every street, every 
house, every tree, was an exact counter- 
part of one in the town. When I finally 
put it on exhibition, it interested not only 
the children but the grown people as well. 
It was a drawing card which helped my 
business and quite eclipsed the efforts of 
my rival across the street. 

“Every day hundreds of people would 
stop to see what was happening in this tiny 
town of Prestonville; for with great skill I 
arranged scenes for them—scenes which 
parodied the happenings of yesterday. It 
was a clever joke on the town—a harmless 
joke at which all could laugh, and at which 
none could take offense. And I was ex- 
tremely happy in my ability to amuse, 
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when one dark, rainy evening in October 
he came and peered solemnly through my 
show-window.” 

“ He?” I asked. 

“ Yes, that untidy old man I told you of 
—the old man who dropped crumbs in his 
beard and soup on his vest—the mad old 
man whom later I grew to fear worse than 
death. 

“On account of the weather the streets 
were deserted; and, as there seemed to be 
little or no prospect of business on such an 
evening, I had allowed my two assistants 
to leave before their usual time. I was 
standing by the counter, staring absently 
at the rain-splashed windows, when I sud- 
denly saw a dingy coat-sleeve rubbing 
against the plate glass. A moment later a 
white, wrinkled face appeared through the 
space which had been wiped dry, and a 
pair of small gray eyes stared solemnly 
down on my miniature of Prestonville. 

“On first seeing it thus, Mr. Burton, I 
experienced an involuntary tremor of fear. 
I had an odd fancy that there was a face 
out there in the night and nothing more— 
a face drifting about quite independent of 
a body—a thin mask with a tangle of wild, 


disreputable beard hanging from it, and 
shark’s eyes staring coldly through the 


slits above the cheek-bones. But it wasn’t 
what this face held that troubled me, Mr. 
Burton. No, it was what it lacked—the 
thinness of it—the feeling that behind its 
flat, wrinkled surface there was nothing 
but vacancy. A thin mask of flesh, it had 
blown off its owner’s real face and come 
floating to my window—or, at least, such 
was my vague, disquieting thought of it. 

“ For some time I stared stupidly at the 
face; and it, in turn, stared down on the 
toy town. From where I stood the scene 
suggested a picture. The town no longer 
seemed a group of miniature houses at my 
elbow, but the real Prestonville at a great 
distance; and the face, surrounded as it 
was by the gray mist which had formed on 
the window-pane, resembled the face of a 
cruel divinity looking down from the clouds 
on what it might presently destroy. It 
suggested one of those religious pictures 
of old times when man believed God to be 
capable of an implacable hatred and desire 
for vengeance. As I stood there, motion- 
less and staring, I actually trembled for 
my toy town, which by some mysterious 
flight of the imagination had also become 
Prestonville.” 
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The shopkeeper paused and blew a ring 
of smoke thoughtfully ceilingward. 

“All this must sound absurd to you,” 
he resumed after a moment. “ In fact, on 
looking back on it later that night, it 
seemed absurd to me that an old man’s 
face should have filled me with such wild 
notions. You see, Mr. Burton, I’m not 
ordinarily an imaginative man. I’ve al- 
ways prided myself on my practicality.” 

“How long did he stare through the 
window?” I asked with growing interest. 

“I don’t know exactly. It might have 
been only a minute, but it seemed an age. 
I remember that my eyes, which have al- 
ways been weak, winked shut for an in- 
stant. When I opened them again, the face 
had gone. I might have thought I had 
dreamed the whole thing if it hadn’t been 
for the clean patch on the window-pane.” 

“ Did you see the face again?” 

“Yes, many times; but always when I 
was alone in the store, or at night. Some- 
times I saw it surrounded by other faces, 
but it was usually by itself. It seemed to 
pick stormy nights to stare in at the toy 
town.” 

“Were you always affected in the same 
way?” I asked. 

“Yes, always. I could not rid myself 
of the unhealthy feeling that this face was 
only a mask, like those I sold to children 
on Hallowe’en. If it had mirrored any hu- 
man emotion or thought, it would not have 
affected me so. There was a sickening 
thinness about it, if you can understand 
me. It hung over my toy town like an evil 
moon. Soon I began to dream about it. 
It was a great relief when the old man 
finally came into my shop.” 

“So he came in!” I cried. ‘“ That’s 
rather unusual, isn’t it? Faces such as you 
describe seldom trust themselves under the 
glare of electric lights.” 

“I knew you wouldn’t believe me,” the 
shopkeeper said wistfully. “ Nobody 
does.” 

“So far I believe you,” I answered 
truthfully enough. “ Go ahead.” 

* Well, as I was sayi_z, he finally came 
in. It was a great relief to see that the 
face had a body to it; but what a body it 
was! Here were old bones, Mr. Burton— 
the oldest bones I’ve ever seen outside a 
graveyard. I give you my word, the man 
was a walking mummy. I felt the great 
age of those bones as they moved slowly 
beneath the parchment-like skin, and they 
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filled me with a kind of awe; but there was 
nothing to command respect in his shuffling 
gait, or in his tangle of beard, where bread- 
crumbs were sticking like currants in a 
bush, or in his clothes, which were dingy 
beyond belief, or in his silly senile smile, 
which set the wrinkles on his face all 
aquiver, like ripples on a bowl of milk 
when you stir it with a spoon. All in all, 
he was as disreputable-looking an old man 
as the town could boast of—and half-wit- 
ted as well, if his wagging lower lip did not 
belie him. But, as I was saying, there was 
something awe-inspiring in his slow-moving 
bones—something which filled me with an 
unaccountable reverence. 

“‘ Well, he shuffled up to the counter and 
leaned on it for a space, mumbling to him- 
self, like a man rehearsing a speech. His 
pale gray eyes were fixed on me, but they 
didn’t seem to see me. He ran his fingers 
through his beard in a nervous fashion, so 
that several stray crumbs rolled down his 
soup-stained vest and fell on the floor. 

“*Well, sir,’ I finally said, speaking 
pleasantly and even respectfully, for I 
couldn’t forget the age of his bones, ‘ what 
can I do for you?’ 


III 


“ At that he winked one eye at me and 


snickered. It wasn’t a laugh at all, rightly 
speaking, but more like the neigh of a 
frightened horse. 

“* Tut, tut!’ says he with a reproving 
roll of his head. ‘ Don’t ask silly ques- 
tions, young man. You know what I want. 
Why, I’ve come for your town!’ 

“* My town?’ I cried in astonishment. 
‘You mean you want to buy it?’ 

“*Tsn’t it for sale?’ he asked, cocking 
his beard at me. ‘I'll tell you what it is, 
sir. I’ve found everything for sale in this 
world but myself—myself!’ He smirked 
and bowed like a dancing-master in his 
dotage. ‘The prices that have been of- 
fered me just for a nod or a smile! Ha, 
they would turn your head, young man! 
You’d sell your soul for a hundredth part 
of them; but I? Ah, nc! I may not be 
intelligent, but I’m essentially honest—yes, 
essentially honest. What do you want for 
your town?’ 

“*T hadn’t intended to sell it,’ I replied 
rather weakly, for his torrent of wild words 
had played havoc with my wits. ‘ You see 
it’s a good advertisement for the shop.’ 

“* Come, come, young man!’ says he, 
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tapping his nose slyly with a shriveled fore- 
finger. ‘None of your tradesman’s tricks 
with me! Everything has a price, you 
know. Out with it!’ 

“ At that, Mr. Burton, I took a careful 
survey of this old man from top to toe, 
from the dingy felt hat set awry on his 
head to his mud-splashed boots rich with 
the red clay of the countryside. I had no 
intention of selling my toy town, and I 
meant to ask a price far beyond his ability 
to pay. 

“* Well, young man?’ he cried impa- 
tiently. ‘ Well?’ 

““* Five thousand dollars is the price of 
that town,’ I answered, thinking that now 
I would be rid of him. 

“You may well imagine my surprise, 
Mr. Burton, when he pulled out an old 
leather wallet fairly bursting with bills, 
and counted five thousand-dollar notes into 
my palm. One would as soon expect to 
find a scarecrow stuffed with bank-notes. 
Here he was, a very beggar of a man in 
appearance, with a purse whose contents 
would have done credit to any millionaire! 
It made my head swim. 

‘““* There you have it,’ said he with one 
of his snickers. ‘A very moderate price, 
I’d say, for such a thriving town. I’m 
afraid you’ve cheated yourself, young man.’ 
He turned his back on me and stepped 
over to the show-window. ‘ You shouldn’t 
have kept it so long!’ he cried sharply. 
‘ You’re hopelessly old-fashioned!’ 

“* Old-fashioned?’ I muttered. 

“* Yes, old-fashioned,’ he said sourly. 
‘You show nothing here except what hap- 
pened yesterday. What sort of business is 
that? Now I’m abreast of the times, and 
sometimes a step or so in advance of them. 
I may look antiquated, but I’m not. See 
here!’ 

“ As quick as thought, Mr. Burton, this 
strange old man put his hand in his pocket 
and drew out a match. Striking it on the 
heel of his boot, he bent forward and ap- 
plied the flame carefully to one of the tiny 
cardboard houses in the town. 

*““* Look out!’ I cried. ‘ You’ll set it on 
fire! It’s only made of paper!’ 

“<Tt is on fire,’ he answered with evi- 
dent satisfaction, slowly straightening his 
aged back. ‘ It gives quite a blaze for such 
a small house.’ He broke off and regarded 
me with a strange look of childish inno- 
cence on his wrinkled old face. ‘I love 
fires!’ said he. ‘ Don’t you?’ 
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“T made him no answer. My eyes were 
on the toy town and on the tiny cardboard 
house which was going up in flames and 
smoke. Instantly I knew which one this 
mad old man had picked out to destroy— 
it was the miniature of my own house on 
Sanford Avenue. There it blazed merrily; 
and I was moved by the sight of it. Hot 
anger surged through me against this old 
fool at my elbow —an anger which was 
tinged with fear. I felt regret, too, that I 
had sold my toy town to this destroyer of 
miniature homes. 

“At last the toy house crumbled into 
red-hot ashes, Mr. Burton; and the old 
man, who all this time had been stretching 
his hands over the blaze, once more turned 
to me with an air of triumph. 

“* Vou see I’m not old-fashioned!’ he 
cried with a high, neighing laugh. ‘ No— 
I keep abreast of the times, although I’m 
so dingy. Who cares about yesterday’s 
doings? We want a peep into the minute 
ahead, not the minute behind. Do the lit- 
tle figures of wood go with the town?’ 

“* Ves,’ I answered sourly. ‘ As _ per- 
haps you know, each is supposed to repre- 
sent some one in Prestonville.’ 

“* And are you included?’ he asked, half 
closing his dull, fishy eyes. ‘ Did you sell 
yourself as well as the others?’ 

“* T suppose you'll find the wooden man- 
iken of me in the collection,’ I muttered, 
‘unless it was burned up in that little 
house.’ 

“* How could that happen?’ he said 
pleasantly. ‘ You’ve been in this shop all 
the time. No, not a soul was burned but 
your mother-in-law.’ He leaned forward 
and prodded in the little heap of ashes 
with his finger. ‘ Here she is, sir,’ he con- 
tinued with a grin, holding up for my in- 
spection a tiny charred figure of wood. 
‘ Burned to a cinder, you see! Well, you 
won’t miss her much.’ 

“And then I smiled weakly, Mr. Bur- 
ton. I was very much attached to Sally’s 
mother, but I smiled, as almost any man 
smiles when his mother-in-law’s name is 
coupled with tragedy. 

“* Of course, I won’t miss her much,’ I 
answered, with quite the conventional air 
of gay unconcern. 

““* Well, that’s lucky,’ he went on, strok- 
ing some more crumbs out of his beard; 
‘for, as you can see for yourself, she’s well 
toasted. Not that it makes one iota of 
difference to me whether you miss her or 
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not,’ he added fiercely. * To be quite can- 
did, young man, I’m neither very intelli- 
gent nor very kind-hearted, and I don’t 
pretend to be, although there are optimis- 
tic fools in this world who call me both.’ 

“* Indeed?’ I said politely. 

“* Yes,’ he continued, ‘ they think I sit 
up at night trying to better the human race 
—I, who have so many amusing things to 
do. There are people who imagine I’m a 
cousin of Santa Claus.’ 

““* Once removed or far removed?’ said I. 

“ At that he began to snicker, Mr. Bur- 
ton, in a most unpleasant way. 

“* T wish I could think up bright things 
like that,’ he said after a time. ‘ Far re- 
moved, I'd call it. But seriously, young 
man, I often kick those fools in the face 
just to see what they’ll do; and, bless me, 
if they don’t come crawling back on all 
fours to lick my boots!’ 

“* You’re a stranger to me,’ I broke in. 
‘I thought I knew by sight every soul in 
town. Where are you staying?’ 

“ For answer he bent over the toy town 
and touched with his finger a house which 
stood a little apart from the others. 

““* Preston Mansion!’ I cried in surprise. 
‘ Why, that hasn’t been lived in for twenty 
years—not since old Colonel Preston cut 
his throat.’ 

“* 7 live in it,’ he said simply. 

“* But it’s in a deplorable state of dis- 
repair,’ I ventured. 

““*So am I,’ he rejoined. 
company for each other.’ 

“* But the roof’s never been shingled 
since it got hit by lightning two summers 
back. It can’t keep out the rain.’ 

““*7’m living under that roof, not you!’ 
he replied sharply. ‘ It suits me.’ 

“*T’m sure I didn’t mean any offense,’ 
I said. ‘Shall I have the toy town sent 
there to-morrow morning?’ 

““* No, no!’ he cried irritably. ‘ I'll call 
for it when I want it. None of your impu- 
dence, young man!’ 

“‘ And at that he shuffled out of my shop, 
Mr. Burton, without so much as a good 
night, leaving me fairly dumfounded. 
Nothing that I had said could possibly 
have given offense to the most sensitive 
person; yet he had left me in high dudg- 
eon. Later I came to learn that he was 
always like that toward the end of our 
talks. It wasn’t anything that had passed 
between us, but just a natural weariness of 
my society—the same irritability that a 
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child shows when he is forced to stay in- 
doors with his nurse. Indeed, that terrible 
old man was very much like a spoiled child 
in a great many ways—his love of excite- 
ment; his pure joy in destroying objects of 
value; his fickleness; and, lasfly, his 
downright fury if he was opposed in 
anything.” 

“ Possibly,” I assented. “ But 
why do you call such a harmless 
old lunatic terrible?” 

“T’m coming to that, Mr. Bur- 
ton,” the shopkeeper 
replied, with a calm 
which I could see was 
forced for my benefit. 
“Let me get 
on in my own 
way, and then 


you can judge for yourself. As I have said, 
he left me with my wits all astray, gaping 
behind the counter; and it was there one of 
the neighbors found me a few minutes 
later. 


OF FATE 

“* Come, come!’ he cried, shaking me 
by the arm. ‘ There’s been a fire up at 
your place. Your wife wants you.’ 


MUCH AS I 

FEARED OLD 

MAN FATE, HE 

EXERTED A PE- 

CULIAR’ FASCINATION 
OVER ME. LIKE MANY 
ANOTHER FOOL, I 
LONGED TO LOOK INTO 
THE EYES OF THE FUTURE 


“*A fire!’ I cried, 
coming to myself with 

a start. ‘ My house?’ 
“* Burned to the ground,’ 
he answered shortly. ‘ But 
that isn’t the worst of it. 
Your wife’s all broken up, 
and you must go to her at 

once. She needs you.’ 
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““* And Sally’s mother?’ I cried weakly. 
‘She’s safe?’ 

“ The man shook his head sadly. 

“* Lost, I’m afraid,’ he murmured. ‘ She 
was the only one in the house when it 
caught fire, and they think the smoke must 


have suffocated her, for she hasn't been 
seen since. Your place was insured, I 
hope?’ 

‘I made him no answer. Stepping to 
the show-window, I bent down and looked 
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long and curiously at the ashes where once 
had stood my miniature house. 

“* Tt all happened here,’ I muttered dul- 
ly. ‘It happened here before my eyes!’ 

“*Come, come!’ my neighbor said 
bruskly. ‘Don’t break down. Play the 
manly part. Your wife’s the real sufferer, 
you know. After all, a mother-in-law is 
only a mother-in-law.’ 

“* Tt all happened here,’ I repeated stu- 
pidly, pointing down at the toy town. 
* Everything!’ 

“ But he did not even so much as glance 
at the show-window. His eyes were on my 
right hand, which still grasped what the 
old man had given me. 

“* You’re drunk!’ he cried after a mo- 
ment. ‘ Perhaps you’d better not go back 
to your wife in this condition.’ 

“ All that I had gone through that eve- 
ning, added to this final affront, made me 
see red. 

“* Drunk!’ I cried, stepping forward. 
‘Why, you fool, I—’ 

“ Unconsciously my right hand opened. 
From it dropped—not crisp thousand-dol- 
lar bills, but half a dozen chocolate creams 
wrapped up in a piece of tissue paper. The 


money that the old man gave me had all 
disappeared! ”’ 


IV 


THE shopkeeper regarded me wistfully. 
Evidently he still hoped that I might be- 
lieve his improbable story. The train was 
once more slipping through the night, only 
now at a faster pace, to make up for the 
enforced delay. I could see nothing 
through the window but a curtain of mov- 
ing blackness, could hear nothing but the 
monotonous lullaby of the _ revolving 
wheels; but I was vaguely conscious of the 
sky which overhung us, somber and threat- 
ening, like an immense, hovering hand. 

“ Well, what do you think?” he said at 
last, a trifle timidly. 

“I think that you were badly frightened 
by a coincidence,” I answered. “Of 
course, it was strange that the old man 
should have burned your house in minia- 
ture; but those things happen. I remem- 
ber once—” 

“ But how about my mother-in-law?” he 
broke in. 

“ Another strange coincidence—startling 
enough, I grant you.” 

“ But can you explain how the money 
turned to chocolate creams?” he demanded. 
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“ Well, as for that,” I answered, “ prob- 
ably it was a sleight-of-hand trick. No 
doubt your mad old man was a practical 
joker with some knowledge of parlor leg- 
erdemain. Those fellows can fool even 
the brightest eyes, and you acknowledge 
that yours are weak.” 

“You have common sense,” he said bit- 
terly, “and all that I told you is an af- 
front to it. You argue very much as I 
used to argue before I met that terrible old 
man for the second time and learned the 
truth.” 

“He came into your shop again?” 

“ Yes, a week after my mother-in-law’s 
funeral. He came in just as my nephew 
went out. They must have met each other 
at the door. I can still remember the old 
man’s first words as he hobbled up to the 
counter. 

“*] don’t like that boy,’ he said pee- 
vishly, his cold gray eyes fixed on my face. 
‘He aggravates me.’ 

“* That’s a pity,’ I answered ironically. 

“You must know that I was very fond 
of my sister’s son, Mr. Burton. There 
wasn’t a cheerier, better-natured boy in 
Prestonville than Charlie, though I say it 
myself. He was a bit mischievous, per- 
haps, but there was no malice in it. He 
was a real boy who showed that he was 
glad to be alive. 

“* No, I don’t like him,’ the old man 
continued, plucking irritably at his tangled 
beard. ‘ He’s happy—entirely too happy. 
Why, the little fool goes hopping about 
this town like a canary! When he isn’t 
whistling, he’s grinning like an idiot. The 
way he acts, you wouldn’t think that / ex- 
isted. He ignores me, and that’s the truth 
of the matter—me, whom nobody should 
ignore.’ He paused and twitched a gray 
hair savagely out of his beard. ‘ Besides,’ 
he finished, ‘1 can’t abide round-eyed, ap- 
ple-cheeked boys! Can you?’ 

“*T’m very fond of Charlie,’ I answered 
warmly. ‘Of course, he’s happy. Why 
shouldn’t he be? He’s strong and healthy.’ 

““* Strong and healthy, eh?’ the old man 
cried, with one of his unpleasant snickers. 
‘ Well, that can be mended. Have you any 
toy trolley-cars in your shop—the kind that 
you wind up and run?’ 

“* Yes, I have several,’ I answered; 
‘but what do you want with one?’ 

““* Never you mind,’ he said with a sly 
wink. ‘ Never you mind, sir. Perhaps I’m 
buying it for Charlie. When I don’t like 
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children, I buy them toys—not at all like 
Santa Claus, you see!’ 

“Now, Mr. Burton, he was grinning at 
me so slyly, with his beard ruffled out like 
the tail of a turkey-cock, and his eyes shift- 
ing from side to side, that, in spite of the 
strange fear I had of him, it was all I could 
do to keep from bursting out into a laugh. 
Here was this mummy of a man puttering 
about my shop like a child of ten. A toy 
trolley-car, indeed! 

“ And yet there was a childish sincerity 
about him, an eager curiosity to see the 
stock of toys, which stroked my business 
pride the right way. There he stood as I 
brought out my supply of cars, bending 
forward in wonder, and actually sucking 
his thumb. 

“* Here they are,’ said I from between 
twitching lips. 

““* A nice assortment,’ he said gravely; 
‘a very pretty lot of trolley-cars. Now I 
wonder which would be best suited for 
Charlie. Let’s see!’ He bent lower still, 


so that his gray beard brushed the counter. 
‘I rather fancy this one without a fender,’ 
‘It looks more businesslike 
Do you wind it up with 


he muttered. 
than the others. 
a key?’ 

““* Ves, here’s the key,’ I answered, hold- 
ing it out to him. ‘ And there’s where it 
winds up, right behind the rear seat. Do 
you want to see it run?’ 

“* Indeed I do,’ he said eagerly. As he 
spoke, he picked up the toy and began to 
wind it. His beard twitched with excite- 
ment, and he hopped about as nimbly as 
a goat. ‘ This is what I call fun!’ he cried. 

“* Put it on the counter,’ I suggested. 
‘Tt ‘ll run along there all right.’ 

“He shook his head. 

“* No, no,’ said he. ‘ That’s silly. Who 
ever heard of a trolley-car running on a 
counter? There’s just one place for it. 
Look here!’ 

“ And as quick as thought, Mr. Burton, 
he skipped over to the window and placed 
the trolley-car on one of the streets of my 
toy town. 

“* Here’s the place for it—right on Main 
Street!’ he cried joyously. ‘ Now I'l! let 
her go. Ding dong! All aboard!’ 

“*Tt will do damage there,’ I told him, 
stepping forward. ‘ There are people on 
that street. It will break all my manikins. 
Stop it!’ 

“ But I was too late. Before I reached 
the window, the toy trolley-car had bowled 


puckered brow. 
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over one of the little wooden figures and 
had smashed both its tiny legs. 

““* Now see what you’ve done!’ I cried 
angrily, as the old man picked up the man- 
ikin in the palm of his hand. ‘I must ask 
you to leave my show-window alone in the 
future. That’s no way to treat toys!’ 

“* They’re mine, aren’t they?’ he de- 
manded innocently. ‘ Didn’t I buy your 
town, with everything in it?’ 

“* No, you didn’t,’ I retorted. ‘If you 
think a handful of chocolate creams paid 
for this artistic miniature of Prestonville, 
you’ve got another guess coming.’ 

“* Chocolate creams?’ said he, with a 
‘Chocolate creams? Did 
I pay you with chocolate creams?’ 

“* You did!’ I answered hotly. 
good are they?’ 

““* Why, chocolate creams are good to 
eat,’ he answered solemnly, staring at me 
like an owl. ‘ You should consider your- 
self lucky, young man. There are people 
who would pay more than five thousand 
dollars for a handful of chocolate creams.’ 

““* Nonsense!’ I cried, quite out of tem- 
per. ‘If you think—’ 

“But he cut me short with a wave of 
his hand. 

“““ Now you speak about it,’ he said 
blandly, ‘I do remember about the choco- 
late creams. You must know that it was 
one of my little jokes. I’m not very intel- 
ligent, but I’ve a keen sense of humor. It 
happened that there was a young man who 
got lost in the Maine woods last week. He 
had five thousand dollars and six chocolate 
creams in his pocket. For days he wan- 
dered about in a circle, till his provisions 
were all gone. He grew very hungry. The 
five thousand dollars were no good to him; 
but the chocolate creams!’ The old man 
broke off to snicker, while his cold, shifty 
eyes wandered here, there, and everywhere. 
‘Those chocolate creams would have kept 
life in his bones till his friends found him,’ 
he finished with a grin. 

“* Well?’ I demanded. 

“* Well, sir,’ he replied, ‘I took those 
chocolate creams out of his pocket while 
he slept, and gave them to you in place of 
the five thousand dollars. You see, they 
were very precious chocolate creams—to 
him. That poor young man died of star- 
vation four days ago. Now doesn’t that 
prove that I have a keen sense of humor, 
sir?’ 

“It was an extremely warm day; and 


‘ What 
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yet, in spite of the heat, I felt cold. For 
the first time, Mr. Burton, a real tangible 
terror of that old man took possession of 
me. As I have told you, he was not so mad 
as not to be vicious; and now his white, 
wrinkled face was convulsed with a ma- 
licious merriment. Once more, in my im- 
agination, it had become the mask of flesh 
which had stared through my show-window 
—that thin mask without human substance 
behind it, which might be worn in turn by 
all evil emotions. 

“< Tf you really did such a thing,’ I said 
at last, ‘ it shows a strange kind of humor!’ 

“« Strange it may be,’ he answered sour- 
ly, ‘ but it’s mine.’ He drew out his bulg- 
ing wallet and put five thousand dollars on 
the counter. ‘It seems that you were not 
satisfied with chocolate creams,’ he add- 
ed. ‘ Well,.there’s no suiting everybody. 
Here’s the money. You'd better count it 
carefully this time, for I’ve come to carry 
the toy town away with me.’ 

“Tt is needless to tell you, Mr. Burton, 
that I acted on his suggestion. I counted 
the bills three times, and then locked them 
in my safe. Next, at his bidding, I packed 
up the toy town in a large leather case and 
helped him carry it to the door; but here 
I paused. 

“* How about the trolley-car?’ I asked. 
‘Don’t you want that, too?’ 

““* No, young man,’ he answered, with a 
solemn shake of his head. ‘I have no fur- 
ther use for trolley-cars at present. Per- 
haps some other day. We'll see, we'll see. 
Meanwhile you can give this one to Charlie, 
with my compliments. It will make him 
remember me in the future. A souvenir 
of our meeting in your shop, eh? Good 
evening, sir.’ 

“Frail as he looked, he picked up the 
leather case as easily as if it were filled 
with feathers. Indeed, he was surprisingly 
strong for a man of his age. 

“*T find you rather amusing company, 
young man,’ were his final words to me. 
‘Drop in some evening at Preston Man- 
sion. You'll always find me at home.’ 

““* Whom shall I ask for?’ I inquired. 

““* Mr. Fate,’ said he, grinning up at me 
from beneath his ragged hat-brim. ‘ Mr. 
L. P. D. Fate, at your service.’ 

“For some time after he had left me I 
stood on the door-sill, following his bent, 
crooked figure with my eyes. Finally it 
vanished in a crowd that had gathered on 
the corner of Main Street and Sanford 
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Avenue. Then I heard the clatter of 
horses’ feet and the brazen clanging of a 
bell. A moment later the Prestonville am- 
bulance swept past my shop, the horses’ 
shoes striking sparks on the pavement. 

“* An accident,’ I thought, not without 
a sensation of personal fear. 

“‘ Snatching my hat from the rack, I hur- 
ried up the street and was soon in the midst 
of a horrified group. Not a dozen yards 
farther on a trolley-car had been deserted 
by both motorman and conductor, and 
stood motionless on the tracks. Contrary 
to the law, the car had no fender. 

““*Who’s been hurt?’ I asked an ac- 
quaintance who stood on the outskirts of 
the crowd. 

“ For a moment, Mr. Burton, this man 
didn’t recognize me. When he did, his 
face took on a frightened look. 

“* Push your way through, Jim,’ he told 
me. ‘ You’ve got a right to see. It’s your 
nephew, Charlie Carey. He was hit by 
that trolley. The poor kid! Both his legs 
are smashed to a pulp.’ 

“‘T waited to hear no more. Pushing my 
way through the crowd, quite overmastered 
by horror and grief, I would have been by 
Charlie’s side in another moment, had not 
a long, thin hand reached out and plucked 
me by the sleeve. 

“*Tt’s Mr. Fate,’ a low, insinuating 
voice whispered in my ear. ‘ Mr. L. P. D. 
Fate, at your service. Don’t you forget 
him, young man. | It doesn’t pay to forget 
Mr. Fate!’ 

“And then I saw that terrible old man 
at my elbow. There he stood, grinning up 
at me, his cold gray eyes fixed on my face, 
his left hand outstretched and holding in 
its palm a little broken figure of wood. 

“Suddenly he pocketed his toy and 
turned away. 

“*Don’t you forget Mr. Fate, young 
man,’ he called back over his shoulder. 
‘Home every evening—Preston Mansion—- 
Mr. L. P. D. Fate!’ 

“His voice died away; he was gone. 
And I? Why, a new horror had overmas- 
tered me—a horror of the old man’s tan- 
gled beard; a horror of his cold, fishy eyes; 
and, worst of all, a horror of his shriveled, 
claw-like hands. Yes, I feared his hands 
the most. What were they not capable of, 
those hands? Guided by a brain—a little 


mad, you understand, but not so mad as 
not to be vicious—surely they gripped the 
world and spun it at their pleasure. 


This 
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old man’s talons held the throat of stran- 
gling humanity in their grasp. Only twice 
had I seen them at their work, but I want- 
ed no more proof. I was convinced of their 
power, Mr. Burton!” 
Vv 

Tue shopkeeper paused to light his 
cigar, which had gone out. Once again I 
noticed the uncertainty of his every move- 
ment. I had seen drunken men, or men 
heavy with sleep, fumble with a match be- 
fore striking it in just such a fashion. 

Indeed, there was something of the som- 
nambulist about my traveling companion. 
His acts did not seem to spring from the 
promptings of his own brain; it was as if 
he obeyed another’s orders. He reminded 
me forcibly of a famous murderer whom I 
had interviewed a month before for my pa- 
per. Yes, that condemned poisoner had 
had exactly the same manner—the irreso- 
lute gestures, the trick of yawning unex- 
pectedly, the terror and weariness of the 
eyes. 

‘“T suppose you think me mad?” he said 
at last. 


“ Not yet,” I answered. ‘“ Of course, 


what you’ve told me seems unbelievable; 

but there may be some simple solution to 

the affair which we’ve both overlooked.” 
“No, no!” he cried impatiently. “ There 


isn’t any solution. Hear me out, and you'll 
see that for yourself.” 

“T’m all attention,” I assured him. 

“You can well imagine,” he resumed, 
“that this second tragedy, coming hard 
on the heels of the first, shattered my peace 
of mind. From that time on I lived in con- 
stant fear of the old man; and yet, much 
as I feared him, much as I dreaded to see 
his face or hear his name, he exerted a pe- 
culiar fascination over me. Like many an- 
other fool, 1 longed to look into the eyes 
of the future. Preston Mansion beckoned 
my imagination. 

“ At first downright fear held this un- 
healthy curiosity in check; but gradually, 
as the days went by, the first horror of 
what I had seen wore off slightly, giving 
place to a burning desire to probe the mys- 
tery. Soon I began to haunt the streets at 
night.” 

“ You visited Preston Mansion?” I broke 
in. 

“ Yes, frequently. I couldn’t stay away, 
Mr. Burton. Night after night I stole out 
to the outskirts of town, where that old 
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brick building stood somber and solitary. 
At first it would seem dark and deserted as 
I took my stand in the garden among the 
nodding weeds; but always, after I had 
been there a short time, one of the win- 
dows on the topmost floor would light up 
on a sudden, and a thin black shadow 
would pass back and forth across its glow- 
ing surface. Often this shadow would 
pause for an instant and bend down eager- 
ly; and then I knew that something of mo- 
ment was about to happen in Prestonville. 
It was terrible to stand there, Mr. Burton, 
and not know for certain what was happen- 
ing behind that fire-flecked pane of glass.” 

“ Didn’t you ever go inside the house?” 
I inquired. 

“ Not until the old man called me. You 
see, I was afraid; but one night, as I stood 
in the garden, the front door swung open 
on its rusty hinges, and I saw him waiting 
for me in the hall. He held an old-fash- 
ioned taper above his head. Its light 
showed me that he wore a yellow nightcap 
and a disreputable velvet robe with rents 
in it. 

“*Don’t be afraid, young man,’ he 
called softly. ‘ Come in!’ 

“*T’m not afraid,’ I replied, stepping for- 
ward bravely, although my knees were fair- 
ly knocking together from fright. ‘I’m 
cold from standing so long in your garden.’ 

“** You’ve been patient, young man,’ said 
he. ‘ There’s no gainsaying that; but one 
has to be patient with L. P. D. Fate.’ 

“ By this time, Mr. Burton, I was stand- 
ing beside him in the hallway. The man- 
sion was in a pitiable state of neglect. Cob- 
webs hung in long festoons from the raft- 
ers overhead; dust covered the floors and 
powdered the broad, winding staircase, ly- 
ing nearly an inch deep on the carved ma- 
hogany balustrades; and behind the walls 
an army of rats scampered back and forth. 
A dismal odor of damp and decay filled my 
nostrils. 

“*The house seems a little old-fash- 
ioned, like me,’ the old man said, giving 
me a suspicious, sidelong look; ‘ but we’re 
not old-fashioned—~neither of us. Ah, no 
—we keep abreast of the times! Come up 
to my room, young man.’ 

“He led the way up the staircase, while 
I followed close at his heels. Up and up 
we went, three flights or more, till we came 
to the attic. Here he ushered me into a 
large, bare room, lit dimly by two wax 
tapers and by the rays of the moon, which 











peeped in timidly through a hole in the 
roof; but I had eyes for nothing but the 
toy town. 

“ There it stood, Mr. Burton, on a large 
straw mat in the center of the room. 
Many changes had taken place since I had 
seen it last—changes, of course, which cor- 
responded with the actual changes in Pres- 
tonville. For instance, there was the foun- 
dation of my new house standing where 
there had been but a heap of ashes. Then 
there was the new public library, which 
had been built in record time; and, lastly, 
standing outside my sister’s home, was the 
miniature of the wheel-chair in which poor 
Charlie managed to get about after his legs 
had been amputated. These were the de- 
tails that caught my immediate attention. 

“*]T haven’t played very much with this 
town,’ the old man said, sitting down on 
the dusty floor. ‘ Other matters have taken 
up nearly all my time. There was a steam- 
er to be sunk in the Baltic Sea, an uprising 
to be arranged in China, some emperor to 
be assassinated—I can’t think of his name 
now—and a thousand other amusing things 


to do. They kept me hopping about, I can 
tell you! But I mustn’t grow lazy. 1 must 
amuse you.’ 


“* Don’t bother about me,’ I said quick- 
ly. ‘I don’t need to be amused.’ 

“*Vou are my guest,’ he said rather 
sternly, ‘and I always try to amuse my 
guests. Now how would a flood suit you, 
young man? The river seemed very high 
to-night. Floods are rather commonplace, 
of course; but still ’—he rose and picked 
up a glass of water which stood on a table 
within arm’s reach—‘they’re amusing. 
Don’t you think so?’ he finished, seating 
himself in front of the toy town and re- 
garding me with childish solemnity. 

“* Don’t!’ I cried in horror, stretching 
out a detaining hand. ‘ Don’t!’ And then, 
seeing that he was tipping the glass in spite 
of my protests, I shouted: ‘ Floods are old- 
fashioned! Why, they date back to Noah’s 
ark! Surely you wouldn’t be as old-fash- 
ioned as that?’ 

“* One grows tired of the new things,’ 
he replied, with a sad shake of the head. 
‘I’ve had enough of trolley-cars and trains 
and steamers. Come, a flood isn’t so bad, 
young man!’ 

‘“ And then, without another word to say 
on the matter, he tipped the tumbler more 
and more till the water spilled out of it in 
a thin stream and flowed straight toward 
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the miniature town of Prestonville. In a 
moment more it was dashing down Main 
Street, sweeping one or two of the card- 
board stores with it, and threatening all. 
Fortunately the glass was only half-full, 
otherwise the inhabitants might very well 
have been drowned in their beds. 

““* Not enough water!’ the old man cried 
peevishly. ‘ Well, that’s a disappointment! 
Better luck next time. I’d go down and 
fill this tumbler at the pump, if the steps 
weren’t so confoundedly steep. I’m not so 
spry as | was, young man.’ 

“*T’m afraid I’ve got to be going,’ I 
said, glancing up at the moon, which had 
grown gray and ghostly. ‘It’s morning.’ 

““* So it is!’ he cried angrily, as if I had 
insulted him. ‘It’s time you went home. 
Some guests fairly have to be turned out 
of doors! Get along now, you humbug, or 
I'll set my dogs on you!’ 

‘““* You have dogs?’ I cried in surprise, 
snatching up my hat. 

“* Hell-hounds,’ he told me, ‘ that eat 
sulfur. Get along with you! Come later 
next time, and don’t stay so early. I can’t 
abide guests who think me old-fashioned!’ 

“Well, I hurried out of that house as 
fast as I could, keeping a wary lookout for 
any such beasts as he described; but I 
didn’t see any. After a time I came to 
Main Street, which was a good two feet 
under water. Here it was that I found 
Charlie’s wheel-chair floating peacefully 
along on its back; so I pushed it home 
ahead of me, to show my wife that I hadn’t 
wasted the whole night. For the rest of 
that week, we citizens of Prestonville wore 
rubber boots.” 

VI 


Tue shopkeeper broke off and yawned 
prodigiously. I could see that he would 
be fast asleep in another moment if I didn’t 
prod him out of it. As you may well guess, 
I was anxious to hear the rest of his strange 
story, and I lost no time in keeping hira 
at it. 

“ Did you go back to Preston Mansion 
again?” I asked. 

‘““What’s that?” said he, coming out of 
his doze with a start. “I was almost 
asleep, sir. I’ve been like that lately. I 
simply can’t keep awake. What were you 
saying, sir? Oh, yes, I visited Preston 
Mansion many times. Indeed, I couldn’t 
seem to keep away from it. That large 
room on the top floor—that bare, dusty 
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room where the moon peeped in through a 
hole in the roof—drew me as a magnet 
draws steel. Night after night I sat on 
the floor beside the mad old man, and, sit- 
ting thus, watched him play with his toys. 

“It was here that I saw the murder of 
Molly Adams in miniature—a crime which 
horrified the entire State. It was in this 
room that I witnessed the robbing of the 
Prestonville Bank, when one of the clerks 
was killed, the burning of the schoolhouse, 
the explosion at the gas-works, and several 
other ghastly puppet-shows which froze me 
with horror. But what could I do, Mr. 
Burton? I was powerless to turn him from 
his grim jests. Any word from me only 
drove him to a more brutal mishandling of 
his toys. 

“And yet, in spite of Fate’s cruelty, in 
spite of his wanton destruction of people 
and objects I held dear, there were times 
when I pitied him. Boredom sat heavy on 
his shoulders. You see, Mr. Burton, there 
was no game under the sun which he hadn’t 
played a million times before. For cen- 
turies, no doubt, he had been playing the 
same savage tricks on his toys. To them, 
his vagaries were always new; but to him, 
I knew that 


they were as old as the stars. 
he felt the age and mustiness of all he did, 
and that it filled him with a kind of blind 


fury against the world. The savor of his 
brutal jests was gone; nothing remained 
but the dregs of laughter, which are even 
more bitter than the dregs of tears. And 
it was because he knew himself to be a de- 
crepit, toothless tiger, unable to masticate 
with enjoyment the stale titbits beneath 
his claws, that he rent-so cruelly whatever 
crossed his path. 

“*T am not old-fashioned!’ he was wont 
to say over and over again, as if to con- 
vince himself rather than me. 

“ Yes, relentless as he was, I often pitied 
Fate.” 

“ But did he pity you?” I asked. 

“ No, pity was denied him. He lacked 
the imagination from which pity springs. 
I remember that last terrible night we 
spent together—that night when I knelt on 
the floor with tears gushing from my eyes. 

Pretty, pretty!’ he gurgled like a 
baby, touching my cheek with an inquiring 
forefinger. ‘ Pretty—like diamonds!’ 

“You see, he simply didn’t know the 
meaning of tears.’ 

“ Tell me about that last night,” I said 
eagerly. 
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“Well, sir, it was a beautiful summer 
evening when I reached Preston Mansion. 
A full moon rode the heavens, casting its 
pale, silvery light on the dilapidated old 
house and the weed-choked garden. Not 
a breath of wind stirred the languid leaves 
of the maples. From the broad veranda I 
could see the roofs of Prestonville, faintly 
luminous in the distance. Never did the 
earth feel firmer underfoot; never did the 
well-being of the town seem so assured. 

“On this last night, Mr. Burton, I 
hadn’t long to wait. Hardly had I rapped 
gently on the door before it swung open 
and my host confronted me. 

“At the first glance I saw that trouble 
was brewing. For days he had been sulky 
and out of sorts, taking no interest in his 
toys, and sitting silently in a dark corner; 
but now this sullen brooding had given 
place to a forced gaiety, which was a sure 
sign of coming danger. Evidently he was 
contemplating some new atrocity. 

““* Come in, young man!’ he cried, ca- 
pering about in his ragged velvet robe like 
some kind of mad marionette. ‘I’ve got a 
surprise for you. Come in!’ 

““* What is it?’ I asked, with the gloom- 
iest apprehensions: 

“But he gave me no answer — just 
skipped nimbly up the winding stairway, 
waving the taper gaily above his head. 
Soon he had ushered me into that bare 
attic room where, as I have told you, he 
kept the toy town spread out in perfect 
order on a straw mat. The moonlight 
streamed down upon it through the broken 
roof. 

“*T am tired of all these playthings,’ 
the old man cried, pointing at the minia- 
ture of Prestonville with a wrathful fore- 
finger. ‘ For days they have bored me to 
distraction. Never have I been so bored 
since I looked down on Pompeii. Those 
old Italians! Ah, I served them out for 
tiring me with their stupid arts and pom- 
pous pageantry! It seems only yesterday 
that I destroyed them and their city, yet 
it was many centuries ago.’ 

“* What are you going to do to Preston- 
ville?’ I cried; and all the blood seemed to 
flow away from my heart, leaving it cold 
and dead. 

“ For answer he stooped painfully, so 
that his crooked back curved like a bent 
bow and his long, tangled beard brushed 
the floor. Following his every movement 
with dread and horror. I saw him pick up 
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the corner of the straw mat between finger 
and thumb. 

“* What are you going to do to Preston- 
ville?’ I repeated dully. 

“<*This, young man,’ he murmured, 
shaking the mat very gently. ‘ This!’ 

“You can imagine what happened then, 
Mr. Burton. No sooner had he taken the 
corner of that mat between his fingers than 
I felt the solid floor shake beneath my feet. 
The whole room swayed dizzily from side 
to side, and the moon swung back and forth 
across the opening in the roof like the pen- 
dulum of a clock. 

“* Don’t!’ I cried, sinking on the floor 
and covering my eyes. ‘ Don’t!’ 

“When I looked again, Mr. Burton, the 
room was once more stationary; but the 
toy town of Prestonville? Ah, that had 
changed in those few brief moments be- 
yond belief! Half the tiny houses were 
in ruins, and the rest were tottering on their 
foundations. My new home was still 
standing, but it was heavily listed to one 
side. 

“* Don’t!’ I cried, holding my clasped 
hands toward him in entreaty. ‘ Every- 
thing that I love is in that town!’ 

“* An earthquake is both unusual and 


amusing,’ he murmured, still holding one 
corner of the mat between finger and 


thumb. ‘ Don’t be.selfish, young man. I 
simply must be amused!’ 

““*T pray you be merciful, Fate!’ I cried 
in a breaking voice. 

“*Ah, yes!’ he broke in hurriedly. 
‘Pray to me! I love to have people pray 
to me. Some of them have done it so well 
—Mark Antony, for instance. Let me 
hear you pray to Mr. Fate, young man!’ 

“And then a strange eloquence was 
vouchsafed me, Mr. Burton. Words, melo- 
dious and rich with feeling, flowed from 
my lips. It was as if the floodgates of re- 
straint that bottle up a man’s emotional 
outbursts had suddenly opened in my 
breast. To this day, I don’t know what I 
said, or with what fine poetic imagery I 
clothed it all; but I do know that it pleased 
that terrible old man and made him wag 
his beard at me and smile. 

“* Very well put!’ he cried when I had 
done. ‘ Mark Antony himself could hard- 
ly have improved upon it. You have gifts, 
young man!’ 

“*]T pray you be merciful, Fate!’ I 
repeated. 

“* Merciful?’ he cried irritably, with a 
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sudden change of mood. ‘ Tut, tut, young 
man! How should I know what mercy is? 
No one has ever shown me any. Certainly 
my playthings haven’t had mercy on me. 
No, they have bored me to distraction by 
their sameness. I can’t die, remember, and 
I’ve got to live on endlessly in an immense 
shop through which millions of toys pass 
daily. Do you wonder that I destroy them 
when I find time? Mercy? Tut, young 
man!’ 

“And then, Mr. Burton, he gave the 
mat such a savage shake that the walls 
seemed to change places with one another 
and the moon spun round and round like a 
top. When the room finally righted itself 
again, I saw that my worst fears had been 
realized. The miniature of Prestonville 
had been destroyed. Not a house was left 
standing, with the single exception of Pres- 
ton Mansion, which was lurching drunken- 
ly to one side. It was as I looked at this 
desolate waste of ruin which so shortly be- 
fore had been a thriving town, at my own 
home toppled over on the sidewalk, that 
tears rose up into my eyes and fairly blind- 
ed me—weak, womanly tears at my own 
impotency. 

“* Pretty, pretty!’ muttered Fate, 
touching my wet cheeks with his callous 
forefinger. ‘ Pretty—like diamonds!’ 

“It was not until many days later that 
I came to realize that this terrible old man 
did not know the meaning of tears; that 
he took delight in them, like a baby, be- 
cause they were bright and shining. At 
the time I thought he was mocking me, and 
I cursed him from my heart. I cursed him, 
Mr. Burton, as I don’t believe any other 
man has ever cursed Fate. My tongue 
fairly flamed with invectives. I cursed his 
cold, fishy eyes, his beard all gritty with 
bread-crumbs, his vibrating, claw-like 
hands. I cursed his youth in the days 
when the world was young, and his old age 
when the world would be dying. I cursed 
him by all his names together—Luck, 
Providence, Destiny, Fate-—-and by each 
one singly. And when I had done, Mr. 
Burton, when my throat had gone dry of 
words, I found him grinning. 

“** Well done, young man!’ he said, with 
his head on one side. ‘ You curse even 
better than you pray. I can’t think of 
anybody who has so spoken up to me since 
Judas Iscariot on the day when he hanged 
himself. He had a scorpion for a tongue, 
did Judas! You did very’ creditably, 
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young man. You actually succeeded in amusing 


me. I feel that I should reward you. 
would you have of me, young man?’ 

“* Nothing!’ I cried, half out of 
mind from grief. ‘ Treat me as you 
do the rest of mankind—carry 
me around in your pocket.’ 

“*Not a bad idea!’ 
said he, once more 
bending his 


my 


crooked back over the ruins of the town. 
‘So that’s what you want, is it?’ 

‘*]T want nothing from you,’ I told him 
coldly. 

“He paid me no heed—just began to 
grope about with his long, thin fingers in 
the only toy house that still was standing. 
At last, with a shrill, neighing laugh, he 


What 


I FELT A SUD- 
DEN FLICKER OF 
FEAR AS THE 
MAD OLD MAN 
PLACED THE TOY 
TRAIN ON THE 
TRACKS. “IT'S 
GOING TO 
SMASH!" I HEARD 
HIM MUTTER 


pulled through one 

of the open windows a 

tiny wooden figure and held it to- 
ward me in the palm of his hand. 


“*Here you are!’ said he. 

‘You came out of this business 
without a scratch. So you want to 
go into old Fate’s pocket, do you? 

Well, I must warn you that it’s dark 
in there. Your ambition may fall asleep.’ 

“* Ambition?’ I cried in despair. ‘ My 
ambition is buried under this town!’ 

“* Very well,’ said he, cocking his beard 
at me whimsically. ‘ You’re safe in my 
pocket—at least, for a time.’ He paused 
and regarded me steadily with his cold 
gray eyes. ‘I’m essentially honest,’ he 
continued, ‘and so I’m going to warn you 
again. What goes into my pocket must 
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sooner or later come out. Good-by until 
then, young man!’ ” 

The shopkeeper again yawned, and his 
chin sank down on his breast. Evidently 
he was on the very brink of sleep; but | 
had no intention of letting him doze off 
until he had told me the rest of his story. 
I bent forward and touched him on the 
arm. 

“ And then what happened?” I asked. 

“ Why, then he slipped the little wooden 
figure into his pocket and went out through 
the open door. I’ve never seen him again 
since that night, Mr. Burton.” 

“ But what did you do?” 

“ T knelt on the dusty floor of that attic 
for a long, long time, quite alone with the 
ruins of my toy town. Nothing seemed to 
matter very much any more, Mr. Burton. 
It was as if I had been suddenly plucked 
out of life, as.if its happiness and suffering 
were as remote as the stars. Later, even 
the real town of Prestonville failed to move 
me—that tragic heap of shattered masonry 
beneath the paling moon. Everything had 
died in my breast but fear—fear of the 
mental darkness which now enshrouded 
me, fear of that terrible old man whom I 
could no longer see, fear of that future time 
when Fate would drag me out of his pocket 
into the light of a relentless day. And so 
I have lived ever since—without love or 
ambition or hope. Only fear has remained, 
Mr. Burton!” 

VII 


Once more the shopkeeper’s chin sank 
on his breast and his brown eyes closed. 

“T’m so tired!” I heard him mutter 
fretfully. 

A moment later he was fast asleep; and 
this time I did not disturb him. Instead, 
I stared through the window at the level 
swamp-land through which the train was 
speeding to make up for lost time. 

“A strange story to come from even a 
madman!” I told myself. 

Far ahead, around a distant bend, I saw 
a glow in the murky sky which informed 
me that I should soon reach my destina- 
tion. A few minutes more and the train 
would pull into Fairview. The light came 
from a factory on the brow of the hill 
above the town. 

Turning from the window, I started 
picking up my belongings. Suddenly I saw 
something which caused a cold thrill to run 
up my spine. While I had been staring 
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out at the landscape, an old man had noise- 
lessly entered the smoking-compartment. 
He now sat beside the sleeping shopkeeper, 
peering into a large cardboard box that 
rested on his bony knees. I noticed, with 
an involuntary shudder, that this old man’s 
long, tangled beard was sprinkled with 
bread-crumbs, which dangled from it like 
berries in a bush. 

“What have you got there?” I asked, 
for I felt the need of speech. 

“ Toys,” he said with a snicker. 
you want to see them?” 

Not waiting for my response, he put his 
hand into the box and pulled out a toy 
train. Next he drew forth a coil of tin 
tracks, and placed them on the floor. 

‘““ Do you want to see it work?” he asked, 
winding the engine as he spoke. “I love 
toy trains! Don’t you?” 

“Yes, of course,” I answered, glancing 
hastily at the shopkeeper, who was still 
sleeping peacefully; “ but I’m leaving at 
the next station, and I’m afraid I won’t 
have time to see it work.” 

“Yes, you will, young man!” he cried 
excitedly. ‘Oh, yes, you will! I’m going 
to start it now!” 

In spite of my common sense, I felt a 
sudden flicker of fear as he got painfully 
down on his hands and knees and placed 
the toy train on the tracks. A moment 
later it started off. Faster and faster it 
went, while the old man’s tangled beard 
waved joyously above it. 

“It’s going to smash!” I heard him mut- 
ter in a strange, singsong voice. “ It’s go- 
ing to smash!” 

But it didn’t—not that time, at least. 
Slowing down at the last vicious curve, 
even as the train which carried us was do- 
ing now, it came to a shivering halt. 

Before it had fairly stopped, the old 
man seized the engine and began winding 
it savagely. Then, glancing slyly at the 
sleeping shopkeeper, he felt in his pocket 
and pulled out a little wooden figure. This 
he carefully inserted through a window- of 
the first toy car, and replaced the engine on 
the tracks. 

By now we had reached Fairview. Push- 
ing past the old man, I was hurrying out 
of the smoking-compartment, when some- 
thing prompted me to glance back over 
my shoulder. 

There the shopkeeper sat, sleeping sono- 
rously, and quite unaware of the old man 
who crouched beside him on the floor— 


“ Do 
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that mad old man who, even as I watched, 
took a match out of his pocket and laid it 
carefully across the toy tracks. 

“ It’s going to smash!” I heard him mut- 
ter gleefully through his beard. “ It’s go- 
ing to smash!” 

VIII 


I HAVE little more to add. All of you, 
no doubt, still remember the glaring head- 
lines in the morning papers, telling of the 
most disastrous railroad wreck that this 
country had ever known — how that ill- 
fated train, while making up time between 
Fairview and Forest Point, was derailed 
by a tree-trunk which had fallen across the 
tracks, and pitched over a hundred-foot 
embankment; and how every man, woman, 
and child aboard met an almost instan- 
taneous death. All that is ancient history 
now. 

But the mad old man—what of him? 
He was not among the charred bodies taken 
from the burning train; nor was he among 
the few men who leaped for their lives and 
perished on the cruel rocks that lined the 
gully. No, he and his toys had vanished 
together. 

Of late I have been thinking that per- 
haps that unfortunate shopkeeper was not 
so mad; that Fate may indeed wear a hu- 
man guise while he stalks among us. If 
this is so, surely it was he whom I met that 
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night as the train drew into Fairview! 
Fate, an old man playing with toys like a 
child of ten—a mad old man who is not so 
Truly a terrible 


mad as not to be vicious! 
thought! 

But there is another thought, more ter- 
rible still, which of late has plagued me 
sorely. How was it that I came to escape 
that night? Yet did I actually escape? 
Perhaps, after all, I have not slipped 
through those eager, groping fingers—per- 
haps that merciless old man has merely 
dropped me into a ragged pocket, to play 
with me at his leisure. Yes, I feel that he 
can still hold me at will in the hollow of 
his hand. 

Long ago, like the shopkeeper, I lost 
love and hope and ambition. Now, of all 
human emotions, only fear remains — the 
fear of a rat in a trap when it hears its 
jailer’s footsteps approaching—the fear of 
a fly in the threatening shadow of a de- 
scending hand. 

And yet, as I draw back with a shudder, 
as I look about hopelessly for some means 
of escape, a merciful drowsiness descends 
upon me, calming the wild, tumultuous 
beating of my heart. Yes, all my senses 
are engulfed in a sea of tranquil dreams. 
Yawning, I stretch my arms above my 
head and yawn again. Surely this must 
mean the beginning of the end. I, too, am 
in Fate’s pocket! 





DREAM ISLAND 


I NEED no map to point you out 
The island that I own, 

Where sun comes rising with a shout, 
And day is born full-blown; 

You'll know, and know with scarce a doubt 
It stars some tropic zone. 


But what you will not know is this- 
That there the palm and pine 
Mingle above a green abyss 
Which ropes of flowers line; 


That streams of singing silver kiss 
The cream of turquoise brine. 


Nor can vou know the reason why 


I stay away from there, 
A dreamland soaring to a sky 
Of sweet, unclouded air. 


Life must be lived, not dreamed; so I, 


A dreamer, must beware! 


Richard Butler Glaenzer 

















Bright Moments of History 


IN TIMES LIKE THESE IT IS WELL TO REMEMBER ONE OF THE MOST VITAL LESSONS 
OF HISTORY, THAT BRILLIANT DAYS OF TRIUMPH HAVE BEEN FOLLOWED 
BY PERIODS OF DARKNESS AND DISAPPOINTMENT, AND YET HUMANITY 


[ mr the dark and stormy sky of 
the present moment, with political 
weather conditions, the world over, 

the reverse of reassuring for “ a fine day to- 

morrow,” it looks as if the days we are liv- 

ing through may well seem, to the eyes of 

the future, some of the gloomiest pages of 
history. Yet one never knows, and the 
future historian may regard the murky 
complexion of our times as one more ex- 
ample of the proverbial darkness before 
the dawn. He may see the effulgence of a 
new era, where we see nothing but earth- 
quake and eclipse. 
At any rate, it is a fit moment, by artis- 
tic contrast, to remind ourselves, to the up- 
lifting of our hearts, of those bright pages 
in our records of which there are far from 
few—so bright, some of them, as to make 
whole generations forget the dark pages 
that preceded them, and to delude man- 
kind into thinking that dark pages could 
never come again. After all, in the long 
travail of the painful earth, what good 
times poor humanity has enjoyed, what 
splendid, shouting and yelling moments, 
when it has gone mad with joy and hope! 
What triumphs and celebrations it has 
seen, when the very stars shook with its 
glory and gladness! How the bells have 
rung, and the bonfires blazed; how the 
guns have roared salutes and the flags 
flown wildly from the high towers! How 
men and women have danced and kissed 
in the streets, and pelted one another with 
flowers! How the fountains have run with 


wine, and oxen been roasted whole in the 
market-places—and how sure every one 
was that the millennium had come, and that 
the world and his wife, like a newly mar 
ried couple, would be happy forever after! 


HAS HAD NO REASON TO LOSE HOPE AND COURAGE 


By Richard Le Gallienne 
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Yet there is perhaps no more pathetic 
reading than these bright pages of history, 
for us who live long after all the bonfires 
have been quenched and the bells have 
stopped ringing, and the clouds have so 
long since returned after the rain. 

To take an example at random, a night 
or two ago I was seeking refuge from the 
strenuousness of our sad, self-conscious day 
in the pages of Samuel Pepys’s “ Diary.” 
I opened upon the part where Pepys tells 
of his going with the fleet to bring Charles 
II “ back to his own again,” and of all the 
joyous expectation that filled England for 
weeks before with the rumor of the young 
prince’s restoration. England had within 
a few years seen the tyranny of Charles 
I fall, to give place to the sterner tyranny 
of Cromwell and the Long Parliament. 
Of that justly renowned body only the 
despised Rump remained, and General 
Monk’s soldiers were just putting an end 
to that. England had had enough of the 
tyrannous régime of the Puritan “ saints,” 
and was making ready to be Merry En- 
gland once more with the return of her 
Merry Monarch. 

Here is a picture of London streets on 
the night of the final discomfiture of the 
Rump (February 11, 1659), full of the 
coarse hilarity of boys out of school: 


In Cheapside there was a great many bonfires, 
and Bow bells and all the bells in all the churches 
as. we went home were a ringing. Hence we 
went homeward, it being about ten o’clock. But 
the common joy that was everywhere to be seen! 
The number of bonfires, there being fourteen be- 
tween St. Dunstan’s and Temple Bar, and at 
Strand Bridge I could at one view tell thirty-one 
fires. In King Street seven or eight; and all along 
burning, and roasting, and drinking, there being 
rumps tied upon sticks and carried up and down. 
The butchers at the May Pole in the Strand rang 
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a peal with their knives when they were going 
to sacrifice their rump. On Ludgate Hill there 
was one turning of the spit that had a rump tied 
upon it, and another basting of it. Indeed, it was 
past imagination, both the greatness and the sud- 
denness of it. At one end of the street you would 
think there was a whole lane of fire, and so hot 
that we were fain to keep still on the further 
side merely for heat. 


England has had many such glorious 
nights, from the night which brought the 
news of the defeat of the Spanish Armada 
to that which added the verb “ to maffick ” 
to the dictionary. Perhaps, if an English- 
man were given his choice of historic nights 
to be alive in, he would choose that Ar- 
mada night out of them all: 


Night sank upon the dusky beach, and on the 
purple sea, 

Such night in England ne'er had been, nor e’er 
again shall be. 

From Eddystone to Berwick bounds, from Lynn 
to Milford Bay, 

That time of slumber was as bright and busy as 
the day; 

For swift to east and swift to west the ghastly 
war-flame spread, 

High on St. Michael’s Mount it shone; it shone 
on Beachy Head. 


, 


Such “ crowded hours of glorious life ’ 
as the defeat of the Spanish Armada have 
their counterparts in the history of all na- 
tions. They are symbolic moments in a 
country’s history, when, under the inspira- 
tion of a supreme peril, the nation rises to 
its full spiritual height and prophetically 
creates its future destiny. And when the 
victory has been gained, it becomes re- 
vealed that in fighting for its own life the 
victorious nation has won some momentous 
issue for the world at large. The crisis was 
not merely its own, but a crisis in human 
evolution. The Armada, for instance, was 
fought and conquered not merely for En- 
gland, but for civilization. The modern 
world rose from the waters which engulfed 
the medieval galleons of Spain. 


THE GLORY THAT WAS GREECE 


So, many centuries before, a greater 
menace, with a greater issue, had threat- 
ened—dare one say?—a greater people, and 
had been splendidly averted by an even 
more famous victory. The history of 
Greece is so crowded with immortal mo- 
ments that from end to end it seems to be 
written in letters of fire, and its darkest 
places have a tragic glory. Even in a 
drama so continuously impressive, the 
names of Marathon, Thermopylae, and 
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Salamis must always stand out with an im- 
port that thrills the imagination. 

How one’s heart stands still across all 
the years as one reads the deathless story 
of that old “ Persian peril” and the little 
clan of heroes and world-dreamers who 
twice within ten years rolled back its 
giant onset! Well might the gods fight on 
their side—even Pan himself, the legend 
ran, was with them—for it was once more 
the old fight of light against darkness, as 
well as the fight of Athens and her con- 
federates against Darius and Xerxes. The 
very soul of man was at stake. All the 
arts and sciences, all the philosophy and 
poetry, all that we mean when we sa, 
“* Greece,” hung in the balance, once in the 
Marathonian marsh, again in that sacred 
pass of Thermopylae, and once more with 
the fleets at Salamis. 

Though great men led them, Themis- 
tocles, Leonidas, Miltiades, and a great 
poet, Atschylus, fought in the ranks, it was 
to the spirit of the Athenian people that the 
victories were due. It was one of those 
moments when a nation seems to become 
possessed of a common soul, and a great 
uplifting transfigures the humblest citizen. 
Certainly it must have been wonderful to 
know oneself for an Athenian on the night 
of the battle of Salamis; and it is good to 
stop and think of the joy that swept the 
beautiful little city of temples that night of 
glory. Still, in the words of A®schylus, 
who fought both at Marathon and Salamis, 
we can hear the inspiring battle-cry of the 
Greeks, calling one to the other: 

_On, sons of the Greeks! Strike for the freedom 
of your country! Strike for the freedom of your 
children and of your wives—for the shrines of your 
fathers’ gods, and for the sepulchers of your sires! 


THE GOLDEN AGE OF ANCIENT ROME 


The name of another sea-battle scarcely 
less momentous than that of Salamis marks 
one of those mighty delirious moments in 
the history of a people scarcely less rich in 


such moments than Greece. When Antony 
and Cleopatra lost the battle of Actium, 
the Roman people won more than a great 
sea-fight, and the joy that thrilled through 
the republic was wild accordingly. For 
when Octavian returned to celebrate one of 
the most splendid triumphs the Sacred Way 
had ever seen, the Romans realized that 
the anarchic rule of rival triumvirs was at 
anend. They saw the gates of Janus close 
after a hundred wasting vears of fratricidal 
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war. Already in the young conqueror they 
recognized a wise friend of their liberties, 
and already they felt the breath on their 
cheeks of that Augustan age, that “ Satur- 
nian reign ” which had long been prophe- 
sied, and which Vergil was to sing: 

Here is the man, so long promised you from 
of old—Augustus Czsar, the offspring of a god, 
who shall once more build up the golden age in 
Latium. 


Nor did Octavian—honored later by the 
senate with the distinguishing cognomen of 
Augustus — belie the ancient prophecy, 
for he found the Roman republic ready to 
fall to pieces, and left it the greatest em- 
pire the world had ever seen. It was a 
piece of reconstruction which scarcely any 
other ruler before or since has rivaled, and 
during his long reign of forty-four years 
the Roman people enjoyed a prosperity and 
peace unknown before. Ostensibly a re- 
public, actually a monarchy, there was 
more real freedom in Rome during the 
reign, or “ consulate,” of Augustus than 
under many systems of government de- 
scribed as democracies, but virtually tyran- 
nies. There was more truth than flattery 
of a generous patron in Vergil’s lines: 

The last age foretold in prophecy has come, the 
great cycle begins anew, the reign of Saturn re- 
turns. Crime shall cease and terror vanish from 
the earth, while he sha!l lead a godlike hfe, mov- 
ing amid gods and heroes and ruling a world at 
peace. 

The pax Romana, the Roman peace, was 
not the least of the gifts of the strong and 
wise rule of Augustus to the Roman people. 
And all these blessings might have been 
missed, and Rome have become an appa- 
nage of Antony’s Oriental empire, had not 
Cleopatra turned her galley in flight under 
the rocky cape of Actium, and Antony, the 
fool of love, thrown away the world to fol- 
low her flying sails! 

Such battles are more than mere national 
vainglories, as were many of, the famous 
victories of English and French Kings— 
Edward III and Louis XIV, for example. 
They stand out as turning-points in the his- 
tory of nations and of the world. They 
have meant the salvation of nations neces- 
sary for the progress of society, the salva- 
tion of civilizing ideas, and the evolution 
of personal and intellectual freedom. 

All nations have in their time drunk the 
golden cup of such victories. Again and 
again have the Italians tasted of it, in the 
great days of ancient Rome, amid the me- 
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dieval glories of Florence and Venice, and 
in modern times, when they fought and 
won the gallant struggle that created the 
Italy of to-day. France held it high in 
the sun on that memorable day in 1429, 
when the wonderful Maid of Orleans, 
having driven the English from the heart 
of her country, placed the crown upon 
the head of Charles VII, who, poltroon 
as he was, afterward left her to burn at 
Rouen. The glory of that morning at 
Reims still shines across time—the glory of 
France, and the glory of the mysterious girl 
who had saved it in a dream. 


BRIGHT PAGES OF FRENCH HISTORY 


The history of no nation since. Greece 
has been illuminated by more such pages 
than that of France, many of whose vic- 
tories have been for the world at large even 
more than for herself. The battle of Ivry 
(March 14, 1590) was such a victory. 
Familiar to us from boyhood is the im- 
mense thankfulness of. that moment, as of 
a world released, in the jubilant and ring- 
ing lines of Macaulay: 


Now glory to the Lord of Hosts, from whom all 
glories are! 

And glory to our sovereign liege, King Henry of 
Navarre! 

Now let there be the merry sound of music and 
of dance 

Through thy corn-fields green and sunny vines, 
oh, pleasant land of France! 


Persecution was indeed to raise its head 
again, as it did in the dragonades of Louis 
XIV; but henceforth it was to be an anach- 
ronism, and the right of every man to 
worship God in his own way was forever 
decided on the field of Ivry. 

Two centuries before, Switzerland had 
enjoyed her crowded hour, when she hurled 
back the Austrian oppressor at the battle 
of Sempach, in 1386. Her leader was the 
heroic Arnold of Winkelried, who cried, as 
he threw himself upon the Austrian pikes: 

“* Comrades, I will open a road for you!” - 

Though the ancient grudge has long been 
forgotten, a few years before Sempach an- 
other little people had swept back the hated 
invader when Robert Bruce made immortal 
the name of Bannockburn. 

Though even the genius of William of 
Orange could wrest no spectacular victories 
against the generals of Louis XIV, the long 
fight of the Netherlands for national exis- 
tence against Spain and France combined 
was maintained with a heroism that turned 
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defeats into virtual triumphs. It was that 
stubborn resistance which at length made 
it possible for Marlborough, at Blenheim 
(1704), to shatter forever the haughty 
dreams of the Grand Monarque, as the like 
dreams of Napoleon were shattered at Wa- 
terloo (1815). 

But a battle perhaps of more importance 
than either to mankind, though it has 
failed to catch the popular imagination, 
was that battle of Valmy (1792), when the 
armies of the still struggling French Re- 
public finally reasserted the meaning of the 
fall of the Bastile by the defeat of the coa- 
lition of the French nobdblesse with the pow- 
ers of Prussia and Austria. Valmy was the 
first great victory of democracy on a 
foughten field. Goethe, who witnessed the 
fight, when asked by his friends among the 
defeated Prussians what he thought of it, 
answered: 

“From this place and this day forth 
commences a new era in the world’s his- 
tory, and you can all say that you were 
present at its birth.” 

Valmy, as we have said, set the seal on 
the work begun by the “ Marseillaise ” and 
the fall of the Bastile, but perhaps no pre- 
vious date in the history of the world, since 
Salamis, has been more important than 
that of the night on which that symbolic 
fortress of old Paris fell with such resound- 
ing crash, scattering to the four winds the 
embers of so mighty a conflagration. July 
14, 1789, was a night of monstrous joy, 
the terror and exultation of which still 
brings a shudder to the heart. ‘ Dance we 
the carmagnole!” 

And yet the joy of the peopic when it 
takes to drinking blood for wine, even 
though it be the blood of the oppressor, is 
a fearful thing. That night in Paris must 
have seemed more like a dance of devils in 
hell than that of emancipated human be- 
ings reveling at the birth of a new era. The 
London mob roasting “ rumps” in honor 
of the return of Charles II was grotesque 
and coarse, no doubt, yet it was human in 
its coarseness; but that Paris mob’s awful 
dance of death! Is freedom really born 
And is the beautiful reign of liberty, 
equality, fraternity, really ushered in amid 
such furious passions? 

A great contemporary statesman—at a 
safe distance in England—had no doubt of 
the good augury of that awful moment. 

“How much is this,” said Charles James 
Fox, hearing of the fall of the Bastile, “ the 


so? 
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greatest event that ever happened in the 
world, and how much the best!” 


LANDMARKS OF ENGLISH LIBERTY 


But every nation has its own way of at- 
taining freedom. England’s way, in the 
main, was “freedom slowly broadening 
down from precedent to precedent ’—a 
tamer way, no doubt, but in the end it 
would seem productive of more stable re- 
sults. It is significant, after all, that the 
great historic moments in the growth of En- 
glish liberty are immortalized by the names 
of certain legal enactments—Magna Carta, 
the Petition of Right, the Habeas Corpus 
Act, the repeal of the Corn Laws, and so 
forth. There was occasional armed resis- 
tance, as with the barons and King John, 
or the Long Parliament and Charles I. 
There was occasional mob violence, as in 
Jack Cade’s and John Ball’s rebellions, 
when Wycliffe’s teachings had produced the 
first far-away beginnings of what later was 
to be called socialism, and one of the earli- 
est of communist chants was heard in the 
quaint distich: 


When Adam delved and Eve span, 
Who was then the gentleman? 


Such times brought with them no little 
noise and agitation, much burning in effigy 
and so forth, much broaching of casks and 
spilling of ale, but little spilling of blood. 
Instead, there was underneath the tumult 
a stern, stubborn, ever-rising tide of resis- 
tance, which made itself felt, and eventu- 
ally made itself obeyed. So have come 
about those victories for English freedom 
which, less spectacular than some, have 
Deen .icre solid, and which indeed made 


. possible the more dramatic demonstration 


of France. 

The people of England did not desire 
the execution of Charles I. On the con- 
trary, they deplored it, and the restoration 
of Charles II may be said to have begun 
when his father “ bowed his comely head 
down, as upon a bed,” upon the block at 
Whitehall. The people of England were 
at that moment less their own masters than 
they had been under the royal rule. A 
knot of religious fanatics held them in the 
iron grasp of a military tyranny. England 
was never less free than when “ Cromwell 
spake the word democracy.” This only, by 
the way, to absolve her from participation 
in violent methods foreign to her natural 
way of doing things. 
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Of another tyrannic act the people of 
England were guiltless. Just as they had 
resisted Charles’s levy of “ ship money ”’ 
through that typical example of English 
patriotism, John Hampden, so did they, as 
a people, sympathize with the protest of 
the American colonies against that “ tax- 
ation without representation ” which their 
purblind rulers insisted upon imposing. 
To that stubborn protest the world owes 
others, and not the least brilliant, of its 
great moments—moments on which it is 
scarcely necessary to enlarge in an Ameri- 
can magazine. The shots fired at Lexing- 
ton and Concord are still “ heard round the 
world,” and of those decisive battles at 
which I have glanced, surely that of Sara- 
toga (1777) is not the least symbolic. 
How properly exultant still is the ring of 
Gates’s message despatched from the field 
to Congress: 

The whole British army has laid down its arms 
at Saratoga; our own, full of vigor and courage, 
expect your orders. It is for your wisdom to de- 
cide where the country may still have need for 
their service. 

Such are the moments, as Carlyle was 
fond of writing, that “ stir the great heart 
of man.” We in our time have lived 
through terrible moments, moments of hor- 
ror, suspense, and relief; but it is long since 
the world was lifted up with the noble 
idealism which has canonized the date of 
July 4, 1776. It is fitting that among its 
national souvenirs America should treasure 
that grisly relic sent to Washington by La- 
fayette—the key of the Bastile. 


THE INSPIRATION OF GREAT MEN 


In addition to such great sunlit occasions 
in which armies and whole nations were 
the actors, many and wonderful have been 
those vivid moments in which one man has 
done some deed of splendid courage for 
himself or his fellows, or uttered some 
strong, inspiring word, or made some dis- 
covery, caught some tremendous glimpse 
of the hitherto unknown. The roll of such 
heroes is long, and humanity, with all the 
dross and dirt of its perishable clay, may 
well lift up its head with some confidence 
in its mysterious destiny as it recalls these 
men that have glorified it. 

It is not for nothing that long-lived men 
of no special importance in themselves re- 
call with pride that they were contempo- 
raries of some mighty maker of history. 
To have belonged to a great age is in some 
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measure to be partakers of it. Spacious 
times make spacious men. To have seen 
a great leader or to have heard a great 
speaker is something to have lived for. A 
small man who has looked on a great man 
is less small for having seen him, and all 
his life, if he has the proper spirit, he will 
carry about him so much of reflected glory, 
to interest his fellows. 


And did you once see Shelley plain? 


Surely, it would be a wonderful thing to 
have seen Shelley; and how strange it is 
already to meet one of the few survivors 
who have, for example, spoken with Lin- 
coln, or heard Emerson lecture. We look 
at them with a certain awe, as beings from 
a legendary era. 

To some of us, indeed, it would be 
scarcely as thrilling to have been present 
at the battle of Salamis as to have one day, 
in Athens, come across a knot of idlers lis- 
tening intently, with frequent little breezes 
of laughter, to the searching talk of a cu- 
rious-looking old fellow with a face like a 
comic mask. Surely one of the great mo- 
ments for humanity was that in which Soc- 
rates spent his last hours with his friends, 
serenely discussing as to whether death was 
a dreamless sleep or a new life in the un- 
seen world, and admonishing them that 
“no evil can happen to a good man either 
in life or after death.” 

Again, what must it have been to stand 
in the little eager crowd of students that 
watched Luther nail his defiant manifesto 
of ninety-five theses on the church door at 
Wittenberg! Has there been a more mem- 
orable day in modern history than that 
31st of October, 1517? What must it have 
been to see him, a little more than three 
years later (December 10, 1520), burn the 
papal bull of excommunication in the Wit- 
tenberg market-place; and, a few months 
later still (April 17, 1521), to watch him, 
with that high courage, though not without 
human fear in his heart, stand between a 
lane of swords to face the judgment of the 
Emperor Charles V at the Diet of Worms? 


FIRST GLIMPSES OF NEW WORLDS 


To have stood by the side of Coperni- 
cus, as he swept the night with his quaint 
telescope, and out of the starry depths there 
came to him that tremendous revolutionary 
thought to which all our political revolu- 
tions are no more than the wars of the red 
ants and the black ants—“ and lo, creation 
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>? 


widened on man’s view! 
have stood with Cortez— 


Or, again, to 


When with eagle eyes 

He stared at the Pacific, and all his men 
Looked at each other with a wild surmise— 
Silent, upon a peak in Darien. 


But such high hours and immortal mo- 
ments in the history of humanity are past 
counting. Here we have but recalled a few 
of them at random—moments such as these 
last, when one individual man standing 
higher than his fellows has cried to them 
wondrous news of the mysterious infinite, 
or by his spiritual insight has brought them 
“ glimpses that have made them less for- 
lorn.” Countless have been the moments 
when mankind has seemed to take a step 
forward — hard-won triumphs of justice, 
new charters of the people’s liberties, the 
ending of wars that threatened civilization, 
the deaths of tyrants, and the accession of 
noble-hearted princes 


Each radiant step that from the dark ascends 
The starlit ladder of the climbing brain; 

The patient will that to its purpose bends 
The dread immortals to a mortal gain. 


How often, how often, at such crises of 
glory and beatitude, have the bells rung 
and the bonfires blazed, and for a while the 
earth seemed to stretch before the child- 
like heart of man like that Field of the 
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Cloth of Gold on which the kings of France 
and England met in splendor on that far-off 
summer day of 1520! Again and again 
the golden age has come—and gone. After 
the tumult and the shouting of victory have 
died down, and the magic light of the mo- 
ment has faded, man réturns to his work- 
aday world, to find it less changed than he 
had hoped. The old shadows begin: to re- 
turn, the old wrongs come back in other 
shapes, and at length the old battle must 
be fought over again. 

Yet the disillusion is only seeming, is 
really more of an illusion than that golden 
moment which seemed to promise so much, 
and did really, when we look close, fulfil 
more of its promise than in hours of de- 
spondency we realize. If one golden age 
passes, another comes “ with new-spangled 
ore’; and it is a good thing for us to con- 
template those that are past, that we may 
keep our faith in those that are to come. 
For, as one of the wisest of modern poets 
his written: 

We cannot kindle when we will 

The fire which in the heart resides. 

The spirit bloweth and is still; 

In mystery our soul abides. 


But tasks in hours of insight willed 
Can be through hours of gloom fulfilled. 


Those philosophic lines of Matthew Ar- 
nold’s are no less applicable to nations than 
to individuals. 





THE WINTER STREAM 


STREAM that 


leaped and danced 


Down the rocky ledges 
All the summer long; 

Past the flowered sedges, 
Under the green rafters, 
With their leafy laughters, 
Murmuring your song; 
Strangely still and tranced, 
All your singing ended, 
Wizardly suspended, 


Icily adream. 


When the new buds thicken, 
Can this crystal quicken, 
Now so strangely. sleeping, 
Once more to a stream? 
Once more go a leaping 
Down the rocky ledges, 

All the summer long, 

Past the flowered sedges, 
Murmuring its song? 


R. Merton Hall 





Wings of 


the Night 
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the somewhat scattered but prosper- 
ous community of Farmingham— 
Lafe Arnold was acting strangely. 

It was long past midnight on an April 
morning. A dark aisle of poplars screened 
the road down which Lafe was walking. 
A wet moon had been swallowed by lower- 
ing clouds, which drove across the stars 
from east to west in a reaching blanket 
that foretold a showery morning. 

Lafe stopped now and then, stepped to 
the grass at the side of the road, and peered 
back. Once, only, had he shrunk to the 
deeper cover of a hedge. This was when 


i YOR a deacon of a church—a pillar in 


the flaming lights of a racing auto had 


struck the trees overhead, lowered by flick- 
ering degrees, then burst suddenly in a 
conic whiteness of electric fire, which 
passed with a roar, and with the loud laugh 
of a tipsy girl in the arms of a man who 
was wedged across the tonneau. 

“ Damn ’em!” Lafe had muttered, as he 
waited for his eyes to resume their normal 
penetration of things about him. “ Damn 
‘em! It’s time for folks to be abed.” 

A drop of rain brought him to the task 
ahead. He shouldered a crate he had been 
carrying, blinked, and trudged on. In the 
crate a soft cooing sounded as he shifted 
it roughly. There was the rustle of birds, 
disturbed and sleepy. 

A card was tied to the outside of the 
crate. It contained one name, but no fur- 
ther directions. 

Lafe reached a fence-corner where three 
roads branched. He raised his knee to the 
first rail, rested the crate between his body 
and the fence, and reached for his watch. 
It was an old silver timepiece with ornate 
hands. Lafe leaned and studied the face. 

“ Two thirty,” he said. “ A fine time— 
jus’ what I figured.” 

Lafe shouldered the crate, pulled his 
coonskin cap down over his close-set eyes, 


and started down the road that led to 
Farmingham Court-House. He paused as 
he reached a stile in the fence, and glanced 
back over the way he had come. He 
turned, then, and studied the road ahead. 
Both were deserted. Here and there rain- 
drops glistened from their surfaces. The 
third road was beyond a clump of trees, 
over which it lifted in the dim distance like 
a chalk line on a dark board. 

Lafe smiled, with his thin lips com- 
pressed to a curving line. Tiny wrinkles 
shot from the corners of his mouth and 
eyes. He listened. The soft patter of 
swollen drops was all about him. The 
bank of clouds had reached the stars of 
the zenith. 

He climbed the half-fence at the stile, 
balanced the crate, then hurried on down 
a path that led across a meadow and along 
a wooded watercourse. Reaching the 
creek, he stepped from rock to rock over a 
remembered crossing till he had gained the 
solid ground of the opposite bank. 

The trail now lifted up over the brow of 
a hill, went deep into another meadow, and 
past a barn. He paused at this, set the 
crate down, and drew out his watch for a 
second consultation. 

“Three ten,” he murmured, as he re- 
placed it and lifted the crate. ‘ Three ten 
—that’s about right.” 

The pathway he followed wound between 
cultivated ground and small greenhouses. 
Lafe stepped from this as he saw ahead the 
looming shadow of an old mansion entirely 
surrounded by elms. He slid the erate of 
birds underneath a clump of boxwood, 
straightened, and listened. The house, the 
world, the firmament overhead—all was si- 
lent. He heard only the beating of his 
heart and the tiny tick of the watch within 
his vest. 

He smiled as he squinted his eyes and 
tiptoed forward toward a back window of 
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the house. His hand was out ahead of 
him. Between his fingers was a thin knife 
with a long blade. 

No professional housebreaker out of 
Joliet or Sing Sing could have opened the 
catch of that back window more rapidly 
and noiselessly than Lafe opened it. He 
heard the low click of the latch as it went 
over. He waited then. No sound came 


from the house. 
He stepped back and glanced upward. 


THE TIN CUP FILLED 
WITH MILK THAT LAFE 
OFFERED TO THE BABY 
BROUGHT A GUST OF 
PROTESTS 
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No light came from any of the windows to 
mark that the house had been aroused. 

Lafe counted five minutes by the long 
hand of his watch. Replacing this, like 
one who had memorized the part he was to 
play, he crept forward, knelt beneath the 
sill, and put on a pair of leather gloves. 
He had heard of men being traced by their 
finger-prints. He was not going to be 
caught that way! 

The window went up inch by inch under 
the steady pressure of Lafe’s long arms, 
and finally reached a sticking-point. He 
waited, breathed the warm air of the in- 
terior, then lifted himself until one knee 
was over the woodwork. Again he listened. 
Somewhere in the house a sleeper was 
breathing deeply. 

Lafe reached down and touched the car- 
pet. He wormed over and sat upon the 

floor. The noise he had made would 

not have awakened a _ watch-dog. 
There was no watch-dog, Lafe 
knew. He had poisoned a 
very good one upon a 
darker night just one 

week before. 
Lafe allowed 
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his eyes to accustom themselves to the 
dark interior before he rose and started 
forward, with both hands outstretched be- 
fore him. He blinked as he struck a door 
on edge. The noise he made was slight. 
He waited for half a minute, cursing him- 
self for his carelessness. 

A snore sounded from somewhere up- 
stairs. Lafe went on, with his weight upon 
the toes of the soft leather shoes he wore. 
He knew the floor plan of the house. He 
had drawn it a score of times upon scraps 
of paper, which he had afterward burned. 

The hallway reached, Lafe paused at the 
foot of the stairs and tried to peer upward. 
The gloom was thicker there. He started 
on the edge of the steps. Each step took 
a full minute. The banisters were of hard 
wood, and secure. He drew himself up- 
ward by these. 

He stood, finally, upon the landing. 
Four doors opened from this. Lafe marked 
one with calculating eyes. He stepped to- 
ward it, paused, drew from his pocket a 
long, strong cord, and looped it securely 
about the door-knob. 

“One,” he said, as he ran the cord under 
the banister. ‘ Two,” he murmured, as he 


looped a second knob and repeated upon 


another section of the banister. ‘‘ Now, 
one more, and I’m fixed!” 

Lafe tiptoed toward the third door. He 
passed the loop, drew on it, and wound the 
last of the cord about the rail. Knotting 
this securely, he listened beside the one un- 
secured door. 

Presently his ear lifted from the key- 
hole. He grasped the knob with steady 
fingers, twisted his wrist, held his breath, 
then pressed slowly inward. The door 
opened to a crack, then wide. 

Lafe tiptoed in. He stood with his eyes 
upon a bed, on which lay a white-shrouded 
figure. 

‘: The nurse!” said Lafe. 

He turned and reached down with pre- 
hensile fingers. An infant slept in a low 
crib. Lafe grasped the crib, steadied him- 
self, and lifted it gently. The infant moved 
slightly; threw one arm upward and out- 
ward, then sank in slumber more profound 
than before. 

Lafe waited with the crib against his 
knees. The patter of rain-drops on a tin 
roof warned him that the shower was about 
to burst. He backed to the door with the 
crib. He turned as he reached the landing. 
The crib was now clasped in his arms like 
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a bundle of wood. He went down the 
steps, through the room, and to the open 
window. No sound of discovery unnerved 
him as he lowered himself by one arm to 
the grass. 

The infant in the cradle opened its eyes 
wonderingly. It blinked as a soft drop 
spattered upon its cheek. Lafe, with a 
curse, jerked the coverlet over the baby’s 
head, reached down with his gloved fingers, 
and gathered the tiny, warm bundle to his 
chest. The cradle he left beneath the 
window. 

He went on to the boxwood clump, laid 
the infant down on the wet grass, and lis- 
tened. It had started to cry. His face 
hardened. The voice was weak and muf- 
fled, and he knew it could not be heard in 
the house; but it might increase in volume 

Lafe up-ended the crate, lifted it, and 
started round the pathway that led to the 
front porch of the mansion. He reached 
this, stooped, and pressed one ear against 
the rough pine slats. A soft cooing sound- 
ed. A wing flapped. 

Lafe slid the crate over a mat and with- 
in the shadow of the porch. He rose then. 
He had taken something away from the 
household — he had left something. The 
exchange, to him, was an cqual one. 


II 


LaFeE’s step was eager, determined, as he 
crossed the grass, snatched up the baby, 
and hurried down the pathway toward the 
creek and the meadow. The infant had 
protested in vain. It had started to sob 
with short, throaty gasps, as if it realized 
the danger it was in. 

Lafe ran a finger under the coverlet in 
order to admit air. He pressed his lips to 
this opening. 

“Shut up, you brat!” he ordered sav- 
agely. “Shut up! You'll wake the whole 
town!” 

The baby cried with new vigor. Lafe 
bent and ran till he had reached the stile 
in the fence. He crouched here, and 
glanced through the rails. 

The shower had passed, but another was 
pending. A dark bank of clouds was drop- 
ping like a curtain upon the silent world. 
Lafe had the countryman’s intuition as to 
the weather, and he knew that the rain, 
when it came, would blot out all footprints. 

He alternately ran and walked after he 
had climbed the stile and turned down the 
road by which he had come. He passed 
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the place where the auto had roared past. 
He went on with the sobbing child deep 
within his long arms, his legs extended to 
their utmost. 

A mile-post shone white ahead. He 
stopped at this, and drew out his watch. 
It was four nineteen. 

The rain now started to drop. The 
dusty road was covered with tiny balls of 
earth and water. A slight wind rustled the 
branches overhead and whined over the 
hills. 

Lafe moved down the road till he 
reached a flat stone. On this he stepped, 
poised himself, and sprang for another 
stone which was deeper in the underbrush. 
A loggers’ road, long unused, opened before 
him. It led directly to the heart of a wood, 
by an abandoned cabin, then turned to- 
ward the foot-hills of a mountain range. 

Lafe knew his’ whereabouts. He 
branched from the road, took a narrow by- 
path, and came suddenly to a horse which 
he had hitched to a tree an hour after 
sundown. 

The horse whinnied. Lafe struck it 
across the face, loosed the rope with cold 
fingers, then mounted, with the infant 
struggling in the tight cove of his left arm. 


He glanced upward. The sky had dark- 


ened perceptitly. The drops came down 
in an endless torrent. Water trickled 
through to his shirt. 

“ Get up!” he said, with a dig from both 
heels into the horse’s flanks. “ Get up— 
it’s almost daylight.” 

Lafe rode through dripping uplands and 
along a faintly discernible trail. The rain 
blotted out all marks behind him. The 
baby had ceased its crying, and lay hud- 
died in a half stupor across the broad 
saddle. 

Lafe searched for landmarks. He 
marked the valley’s opening, for which he 
had sought. It led into the heart of the 
dripping foot-hills. He abandoned the trail 
and struck along a sloping shelf. He 
emerged from the underbrush above the 
vale of trees and mist. Another trail re- 
vealed itself underfoot. This wound over 
the shoulder of a hill, then dipped into a 
narrow gorge with a great wall blocking 
one end. 

Lafe urged the animal to its last effort, 
for it was tiring perceptibly. A lift of the 
knees over a boulder, a sharp swing to the 
right, and a muttered exclamation of satis- 
1action marked the end of the long ride. 
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Lafe dropped to the ground, threw the 
bridle over a projecting root, and went on 
with the child. A little farther, and he 
reached a cave-like opening. Beyond, in 
the gloom, was a barrier of rocks that lift- 
ed almost to the top of the tunnel. Lafe 
laid the infant down, climbed the slope, 
and removed two of the larger boulders. 
Through this opening he wormed till he 
stood in a dry cavern, whose walls showed 
the marks of drills and picks. It was an 
abandoned copper-mine that Lafe had 
found when rabbit-hunting. 

He struck a match, taken from a bottle, 
touched the flame to a candle wick, then 
glanced around. In one corner of the mine 
was a bundle of horse-blankets. In an- 
other stood five tins of condensed milk and 
a large can filled with fresh milk, placed 


_ there before night had fallen. 


Lafe backed out, lifted the infant, and 
returned. His manner was rough as he 
dropped it upon the horse-blankets. The 
tin cup filled with milk that he offered to 
the baby brought a gust of protests and 
tears from two great blue eyes that stared 
up at him. 

Lafe scratched his head. He offered the 
milk for a second time. The baby thrust 
it away with its chubby hands. Its mouth 
opened in a long-drawn-out wail. Its tiny 
body quivered with indignation. Its cries 
echoed and reechoed throughout the damp 
cavern. 

Lafe stepped back with an angry scowl 
upon his features. He had miscalculated 
in one thing. The infant had not been 
weaned, and there was danger of its 
starving. 

He stooped and gouged a hollow in the 
soft floor of the mine. In this hollow he 
piled the horse-blankets; then he lifted the 
baby, despite its voiced protests, and thrust 
it into the nest. It could hardly get out. 
It would cry a while, then sleep. He would 
return with a milk-bottle and a nipple. 
This would keep the spark of life in the 
tiny body until his plan had been fully 
worked out. 

He blew out the candle, crawled over the 
rocks, and stopped the gap with the two 
boulders. He bent his head and listened. 
The child’s cries were muffled, as from a 
grave. There would be little danger of any 
one hearing them from outside the mine. 

Lafe hurried to his horse. He rode down 
the trail, detoured through the damp un- 
derbrush, and came out on a turnpike. No 
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one had seen him from the hour of the kid- 
naping. His farm was more than ten miles 
from Farmingham. The spot where he had 
left the child formed roughly the apex of a 
triangle of which Farmingham and his 
shack marked the two other angles. 

He jogged along the muddy pike till he 
came to a crossroad and a collection of 
free-delivery boxes. One was his own. He 
opened this, removed the Farmingham 
Record, and allowed the horse to walk 
down the side road to the broken-down 
fence that surrounded his own untidy yard. 

Lafe spent the rest of the rainy day piec- 
ing together a letter cut from back num- 
bers of the Record. The letter was un- 
signed. It was pasted with potato paste 
upon a section torn from the newspaper, 
and read thus: 


Your child will die unless you release the pigeons 
we left, with a thousand-dollar bill upon the leg 
of each. Release them at night. Don’t call in 
the police. Don’t tell anybody. Don't forget your 
child will die and you will never see it. 


Lafe bundled up all the fragments he 
had accumulated in pasting the note. He 
threw this into the kitchen stove, piled in 
wood, and waited until the papers were en- 
tirely consumed. 

The missive was carefully folded and 
thrust into a stamped envelope, such as are 
sold at all post-offices. Lafe went over the 
kitchen floor and the table with searching 
eyes. There was no evidence to connect 
him with the note. 

He smiled faintly as he opened the back 
door, glanced out, reached for a rubber 
coat, then dashed to the barn. Passing 
through this, he struck across a field and 
into a dripping forest of chestnut and 
maple. 

An outbuilding loomed through the 
down-pouring rain. He reached _ this, 
swung the door wide, and stepped inside. 
Pigeons, to the number of a score, were 
above in a cupola. He fed them from a 
bag of grain. They cooed and fluttered 
about his head. He had raised them se- 
cretly, and no one knew that he had them. 
Few had ever seen the outbuilding in the 
forest. 

III 


Lare slept throughout the night in com- 


plete security. He rose before dawn. The 

odd chores were soon finished. He led his 

horse to the front of the house, threw on 
4 
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the saddle, and cinched it, as a rooster 
crowed. 

The rain of the day before had mired 
the road, but Lafe followed it until he 
reached the pike, and then turned in an 
opposite direction from Farmingham. The 
town he wanted to visit was six miles down 
the valley. There he would hear all the 
news. It promised to be interesting. 

Lafe rode in at sun-up. Hitching his 
horse before the general store, he walked 
over to the railroad-station. A local was 
due, he knew, and it would have a mail-car 
with a slide for letters. Presently it ar- 
rived, and Lafe mailed his note, which was 
addressed, with sprawling pencil-marks, to 
Farmingham and to the father of the child. 

The note would not be delivered until 
the day following. By that time, Lafe 
knew, the entire countryside would be alive 
with searchers; but they could not trace 
pigeons in the night. 

The local had whistled for the bridge at 
the river when Lafe reached the general 
store. He strolled inside and leaned 
against a counter. A girl was there buying 
crackers, sugar, and eggs. Lafe waited for 
the clerk. 

“ Morning,” he said with a yawn. “I 
jes’ rode in for some meal and some cheese. 
"Most out, up at my place.” 

The clerk nodded. 

“Fifty pounds?” he asked, balancing a 
scoop. 

“ Yep—that’s enough. 

“* Somethin’ awful!” 

“IT reckon this war’s 
news?” 

Lafe leaned over the counter and toyed 
with the scales. The clerk’s head was deep 
in the meal-barrel. 

“ Ain’t you heard about Stoneman’s kid 
being took?” he asked, as he dipped for 
the second scoopful. 

“T ain’t heard nothin’,” said Lafe with 
cool indifference. ‘ Stoneman’s kid took? 
What with—the measles? Lot of it around 
now. 

‘“* Measles!” blurted the clerk. ‘ Who 
said measles? The kid’s been kidnaped by 
a band of robbers in a black automobile— 
so old Tin Star’s been tellin’ me.” 

Lafe covered his thin-lipped mouth with 
his hand to hide his smile. Things were 
going better than he expected. 

“In an automobile!” he exclaimed. 
“Must be city folks.” 

“That’s wha. they think. They left a 


Goin’ up, eh?” 


about all the 
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crate of homing pigeons on the Stonemans’ 
front porch. What d’ye think of that?” 

Lafe was properly surprised. 

“ Pigeons—homing pigeons? What for?” 

“ Nobody knows. Let’s see, what else 
was it you wanted?” 

“ Cheese,” said Lafe. “ Two pounds of 
cheese. Not the fresh kind. Last you sold 
me was green. Give me some that’s rip- 
ened a bit.” 

The clerk cut off a wedge, weighed it in 
the scales, then wrapped it up. 

“Two an’ a quarter pounds,” he said. 
“ Going to try for the reward for finding 
the robbers? Old Stoneman offers five 
hundred dollars.”’ 

“?Tain’t enough. How old is the kid?” 

“ About six months—a boy. The old 
lady’s crazy, and the old man’s wild. Says 
he'll get out the militia. Lots of parties 
searchin’. What’s the use, if he was took 
in an automobile?” 

“Them things go a hundred miles in a 
night—in a day,” said Lafe. ‘“* When did 
the robbers come?” 

“Night — mornin’. Tied all the doors 
except the nursery. It was a big gang. 
They're goin’ to hold the kid for a fortune 
—see if they don’t!” 

Lafe shouldered the sack of meal and 
picked up the package of cheese. He 
started for the doorway, then turned. 

“ There’s something I forgot,” he said 
hesitatingly. 

His eyes wandered over the dusty show- 
cases. They rested upon one in which were 
rubber goods, toilet soap, pins, and pack- 
ages of needles. 

“ Oh, yes!” he exclaimed, with shrewd, 
quick thought. “ Mighty near forgot it. I 
want a paper of needles—large size. I got 
some sewin’ to do on my breeches.” 

Lafe rested the meal-sack on the show- 
case as the clerk rounded the counter, 
opened the slide, and brought forth the 
needles in a shoe-box cover. 

“T'll pick ’em out,” said Lafe cunning- 
ly, “ while you find some thread. I want 
some stout black stuff what ’ll hold—two 
spools.” 

The thread, Lafe knew, was in the very 
front of the store. He watched the clerk’s 
back as it bent over a pile of dusty boxes. 
He reached his long arm over the show- 
case, groped inside, and chuckled as his 
fingers squeezed a baby’s nipple between 
them. His hand came away and dropped 
into his side pocket. The clerk, when he 
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returned with the thread, found the cus- 
tomer puzzling between two sizes of 
needles. 

“ T’ll take these,” said Lafe, grabbing at 
random. ‘“ How much do they be?” 

“Ten cents. The thread’s twelve—gone 
up since the war.” 

Lafe laid down a quarter and secured the 
change. 

“ S’-long,” he said, shouldering the meal- 
sack and striding toward the doorway. 

He had mounted his nag, with the sack 
of meal behind him on the saddle, when he 
discerned the figure of old Tin Star, the 
town’s constable, ambling around the wall 
of the jail. Tin Star was the butt of the 
place. He made a precarious livelihood by 
rounding up tramps on the railroad and 
collecting three dollars from the county for 
every conviction. 

Lafe urged his horse in the direction of 
the jail. Old Tin Star had canted a chair 
in the first of the morning’s sunshine, filled 
his pipe, and leaned back for a quiet 
smoke. 

““ Mornin’,” said Lafe. “ Good mornin’, 
captain. What’s this Fred’s been tellin’ 
me about Stoneman’s kid bein’ kidnaped?” 

Old Tin Star removed his pipe, eyed the 
stem, then pressed the tobacco deeper into 
the bowl of the corn-cob. He rubbed his 
star on his breast with the back of his 
sleeve, searched through two pockets, and 
brought forth a sulfur metch. This he 
struck on the bottom of his chair before 
he spoke. 

‘““T guess it’s gospel, Lafe. I got the re- 
ward notices. There’s one on the jail— 
there’s another pasted up in the post-office. 
Five hundred dollars for the kidnapers— 
dead or alive. I’ve been keepin’ my eyes 
open, I have!”’ 

“ Think they came this way?” 

“Can’t tell, Lafe. They’re desperate, 
they are.” 

“T ain’t heard nothing,’ 
fishing. 

“There ain’t nothin’ to hear. Done 
clean as a whistle. Kid took—crate of car- 
rier pigeons left. Rained hard that night. 
No tire-tracks or foot-prints. Old Stone- 
man’s got two city fellows down. They’re 
regular deteckitives. They ain’t found noth- 
in’. The place to look is in the city. Ain’t 
likely the kid is round these parts, with 
that auto handy.” 

Lafe breathed freely. 
the horse, then leaned. 


suggested Lafe, 


He _half-turned 
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“ What’s the pigeons for?” he 
asked mysteriously. 
Old Tin Star closed one eye. 
“| know—I think I know,” he 
said. “ That’s the clue. Must 
have been left by mistake. The 
robbers must have been scared 
away. If I can find who owns 
the birds, I got my men!” 
Lafe winced a trifle. There was 
truth in old Tin Star’s remark. 
“Reckon I’11 
be going,” he 
said. “If I see 
anything, I'll let 
you know. Looks 
like we'd have 
dry weather for a 
spell, captain.” 
Old Tin Star 
closed both eyes. 





LAFE GROPED INSIDE AND CHUCKLED AS HIS FINGERS SQUEEZED A BABY'S NIPPLE 


He was leaning back in a thoughtful doze 
when Lafe galloped out of town. 

No suspicion had been aroused in any 
quarter. The letter should reach old Stone- 
man by morning. The rest would be: sim- 
ple arithmetic and great wealth. 

Lafe went over all the details of the kid- 
naping as he urged the tired horse along 
the pike in the direction of his farm. He 
saw no flaw anywhere. The letter had 
been mailed without a clue as to its mail- 
ing-place. There were ten stations along 


the line where the same thing could be 
done, and the mail-clerks would not notice 
the address. Stoneman would be com- 
pelled to follow out the orders given in the 
letter, or lose his child. The pigeons, re- 
leased at night, would find their cote with- 
out any possibility of their direction being 
known. 

The baby would require daily attention, 
however, until the matter was settled. 
Lafe had left it in a place where no man or 
posse would look without a clue. The cop- 
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per-mine was a dim memory with the old- 
est inhabitant of Farmingham. Lafe had 
been there a score of times. He had never 
seen footprints or signs of hunters about. 
That shoulder of the mountain was the 
farthest away from civilization. 

Lafe reached his mail-box at the cross- 
roads. Nothing was in it save the daily 
copy of the Farmingham Record. This 
had been printed on the morning of the 
kidnaping, and would contain little of in- 
terest to him. He crumpled it up and 
tossed it away. 

The horse shied, swerved, then plunged 
for the rickety barn. Lafe struck it over 
the ears with his palm, brought it around, 
and dismounted at the porch. He threw 
the lines over a post. 

His work that day was not finished. 
There was the child to feed, for it must be 
kept alive. 

IV 


PRESENTLY Lafe came out of the house, 
with a well-filled beer-bottle in his pocket. 
To this was attached the nipple. He had 
left milk in the mine, but that might have 
soured. He mounted, lifted the lines, 
rounded the barn, and struck through the 
It led 


woods by a path he alone knew. 
him to the valley and then to his halting- 
place at the foot of the mine. 

Here he tied the horse securely, climbed 


upward, then turned at the opening. No 
sound came from inside the dark tunnel. 

He backed foot by foot, with his cyes 
roaming the green mountainside, till the 
view became a circle of light. He turned 
then, sprawled up the rocky wall, and re- 
moved the two boulders. He crawled in- 
side, struck a match, and touched it to the 
candle. 

The bundle in the pit he had dug moved 
slightly. He leaned with searching glance. 
His hands found the edge of a blanket 
and drew this back. Two baby-blue eyes 
stared up into his own with weak recogni- 
tion. A tiny fist crept out to him, and a 
low cry sounded that died in a parched 
throat. 

*“ Cute brat!” said Lafe, with a touch of 
feeling. ‘‘ Wait a minute, kid—here’s your 
milk. I almost let you die!” 

Lafe held out the beer-bottle with its 
rubber nipple. The infant grasped it, gur- 
gled, and set about the business of feeding. 
Lafe watched as a fancier might watch a 
prize-winning entry. He held no love for 
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the child. He was feeding it because it 
represented ten thousand dollars to him. 
Stoneman had called in city detectives, and 
the chase might be a warm one. 

The infant swallowed all the milk in the 
bottle, and cried shrilly as Lafe drew away 
the empty container. He scratched his 
head as the cries increased. He glanced at 
the condensed milk, then at the bigger can. 
Upending this, he tasted the contents. The 
milk had soured, as he expected. 

“ Kid,” he said, “ that’s got to hold you. 
I'll be back some time soon. I'll bring 
more next time—kid!” 

Lafe rose and bundled the blankets 
about the protesting form, leaving a small 
opening for air to get in. The infant’s 
cries followed him out through the tunnel, 
and rang in his ears as he dropped down 
the slope toward the horse. 

“[’m getting nerves,” was his comment, 
as he mounted and allowed the animal to 
choose its pathway. “I’m a hell of a 
baby-snatcher, I am!” 

Vv 

Lare reached his shack as the sun was 
setting. He turned the horse loose in the 
barn-yard, made the circle of his chores, 
then locked himself in the kitchen, where 
he had started a small fire. 

The tiny lamp shed its soft rays over the 
litter of a confirmed bachelor’s quarters. 
Empty plates and bottles were stacked 
everywhere. Unwashed cups rested in the 
greasy sink. A half-glass of stale beer was 
on the table. Lafe rinsed this, pried the 
cap from a full bottle, and poured out a 
generous drink. He smacked his lips as he 
repeated the operation. The bottle he 
tossed upon a pile by the wood-box. 

He sat down then, rested his head in his 
arms, and leaned upon the table. A faint 
roar came from the old chimney. A whine 
was in the night wind that drove through 
the tree branches. It rattled the crazy, 
paper-stopped windows. It set Lafe’s 
nerves on edge. He raised his hot eyes, lis- 
tened, then dropped his head. He tried to 
figure what he would do with the money 
when he had collected it. Each time he 
reached a plan, the wind whined. 

Once he stiffened as he distinctly heard 
a far-off cry. It was like the baby’s voice 
in the mine. 

He waited. The sound was not repeat- 
ed. The warm glow from the beer he had 
drunk lulied him into a half stupor. 
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He braced a kitchen chair against the 
back door as the clock on the shelf struck 
midnight. He turned sleepily, eyed the 
lamp, puffed it out, and groped his way up- 
stairs. The bed had not been made for 
weeks. He dropped upon it, listened, then 
removed his shoes. The wind rattled the 
panes. He crawled under the sheets, drew 
them over his head, and closed his eyes. 

Again, and distinctly, there sounded the 
far-off cry of an infant. Its voice died to 
a whispering murmur. Lafe brought his 
sharp knees up under his chin. He shiv- 
ered in the center of warmth. He slept, 
finally. 

Morning and daylight found him stiff 
and nervous. He took the horse and de- 
toured to the pike by a narrow trail 
through uncultivated uplands. He allowed 
the animal to browse behind a wind-break 
of poplars while he crawled forward until 
he reached a fence and the white line of the 
pike. Nothing was stirring upon its rib- 
bon-like surface. He waited. 

Noon came before he backed into the 
shelter of underbrush. An auto had 
specked the road, coming from the direc- 
tion of Farmingham. It droned by, leav- 


ing a sharp picture upon the retina of 


Lafe’s brain. Two men sat in the rear seat. 
Both had their eyes fixed ahead of them. 
They resembled detectives. Lafe thought 
he knew detectives when he saw them. 
Perhaps the letter had arrived at Stone- 
man’s. Perhaps, he thought, they had 
taken the trail in order to find out where 
the letter had been mailed from. He had 
been slightly careless in that. 

He mounted the horse, struck back to 
the shack, and filled two beer-bottles with 
milk. He took care, on leaving, to get a 
view of the shack and the farm before he 
entered the woods. No human skulker 
prowled there. 

He went on up the old trail and reached 
the mine. The cries of the infant greeted 
him as he lifted the boulders. The child 
had tried in vain to escape from its blan- 
keted nest. It had twisted the rude cover- 
ings to a tangled knot; but it was too weak 
to escape from the hollow in the dirt and 
rocks. 

Lafe fed it both bottles of milk. He 
wasted scant time. He plugged the open- 
ing, pressed his ears with his fingers to 
keep out the sounds that seemed to follow 
him, and hurried to the horse. 


“Get up, gol darn you!” he urged. “I 
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hope the thing is settled to-night. It ain’t 
natural the way that baby cries!” 

Lafe spent the rest of the day in a care- 
ful search of the house for possible clues. 
The nipple was at the mine. The pigeons 
seldom flew about the house or the barn- 
yard. They were well fed and content in 
the forest. 

He watched, as night came on, for any 
sign of a prowler. Sometimes he could 
hear the crackling of dried twigs. Some- 
times he caught the fantom echo of the 
baby’s cry. It had been nerve-destroying 
upon his last visit. A chord had been sent 
to his brain. 

He drowned the haunting sound with 
beer. He had opened five bottles when 
stupor seized him. 

His awakening was a dizzy one. He 
glanced at the clock, then at his silver 
watch. It was half past eleven. 

Gulping down the sixth bottle, he shot 
the bolt of the kitchen door and tiptoed 
out into the night. It was starlit and 
silent. 

He rounded the barn, climbed a fence, 
and took the pathway that led to the 
pigeon-cote. He hardly expected an an- 
swer from Stoneman. 

An answer was there, however. He 
reached upward and felt of each sleeping 
bird. His fingers closed over the leg of 
one, and upon it was a tiny quill. 

Lafe trembled from his knees downward 
as he drew the pigeon to him. He un- 
twisted the wire that held the quill. The 
wire was silver, and very fine. He rolled 
it into a ball, dropped it upon the litter of 
the cote, and placed the quill in his mouth 
as he loosed the pigeon and started down 
the ladder. 

In the kitchen he slit the quill. Inside 
was a note on tissue. Lafe trimmed the 
lamp, bent, and read: 


_ You left eleven pigeons. Let us know by some 
sign that you receive this. Then we will send 
the money. Don’t harm the child. 


Lafe’s eyes narrowed in slow thought. 
He had taken the precaution to leave 
eleven pigeons, for the reason that one 
might die. He had not expected that 
Stoneman would demand some proof. He 
snarled as he lifted the lid of the stove and 
dropped in the quill and the tissue; then 
he sat down heavily. 

“ T’ll see ’em in hell first!”’ he exclaimed. 
“If Stoneman or them smart city detec- 
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tives think I’m a fool, they got another 
guess coming. I ain’t a going to answer. 
They’ve got to send the money, or I'll 
keep the kid penned till it grows up!” 

VI 

Lare tossed through the night, and 
started early for the mine. 

He fed the child with milk; then he de- 
toured to the town where he had bought 
the cheese and the meal. He had the satis- 
faction of knowing that if the station was 
watched, he was not going near it. 

He sauntered into the general store. His 
heart thumped once as he saw old Tin Star 
leaning over the counter and talking to the 
clerk. 

“ Howdy, Lafe?” the constable drawled. 
“ How’s things up at the farm?” 

“ Middling good,” said Lafe. “ I’m do- 
ing a bit of plowing. Ran out of tobacco 
and beer.” 

Old Tin Star shifted his plug. 

“Them tramps!” he began. ‘“ Them 
lodgers of mine eat me out of house an’ 
jail. This feedin’ the county’s prisoners 
on thirty cents a day is a goin’ to ruin me. 
I figger I got to earn that reward to meet 
expenses. Things is happenin’ in the 
Stoneman kid case. You just bet they’re 
happenin’!”’ 

“ How’s that?” asked Lafe, absently 
counting his packs of tobacco. 

Old Tin Star glanced round him with 
professional caution. 

“Them city deteckitives,’ he began, 
“have a clue already. Seems there’s been 
a letter received what explains why the 
pigeons were left when the kid was took: 
That letter was mailed on the line.” Old 
Tin Star moved his arm in the direction of 
the railroad. ‘ It was dropped in the mail- 
car at one of seven or eight stations—this 
is one. They were down here yesterday; 
then they went south. There ain’t no clue 
where it was dropped. Well, last night 
they let a pigeon go with a note. The 
pigeon flew this way!” 

Lafe’s fingers gripped a package of to- 
bacco till the tin-foil burst. He lifted his 
eyebrows as the constable continued: 

“ That’s what they said, Lafe. So I put 
things together, an’ I’m close on the band 
of kidnapers. I was up around Dobson’s 
place this mornin’. It’s up your way.” 

Old Tin Star paused and ran his tongue 
against his cheek. Lafe passed a dry hand 
across his lips. Things were getting warm 
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indeed! Old Tin Star must have scented 
a clue of some kind. 

“What were you doing up there, cap- 
tain?” Lafe asked boldly. ‘“ Seems they’re 
honest people. I know them,” he added 
cunningly. 

“Well, Lafe, you can’t always tell. 
There’s a lot of money in this thing now— 
the reward’s been jumped up to a thousand. 
Dobson has pigeons. Then there’s that 
cranberry swamp, where a million kids 
could be hid. Didn’t old Dobson get 
locked up last Christmas for drinking ap- 
plejack? Didn’t his son, John, tell me he’d 
get hunk if it took a hundred years? I’m 
watchin’ ‘em, I am!” 

“T’ll help you,” breathed Lafe with ris- 
ing hopes. “ I'll drop over there some time 
and see what they’re doing. That boy 
would bear watching.” 

“We'll get ’em to-night,” injected the 
constable. ‘“‘ These here city deteckitives ° 
got a great idea. They're going to let the 
pigeons go—an’ follow ’em!” 

“Follow them-—how?” Lafe exclaimed. 
“ How can they follow them?” 

“ That’s a secret. Likewise I don’t tell 
everybody. They got a fellow up at Farm- 
ingham what’s givin’ exhibitions with an 
airplane. He’s just come from the county 
fair at Readingsburg. He’s goin’ to follow 
the pigeons with his flyin’-machine.” 

Lafe leaned back and honestly laughed. 
He held his sides. His voice was conde- 
scending as he said craftily: 

“* Captain, you know that’s just like city 
folks! How are they going to follow a 
fast bird—them’s fast birds, ain’t they— 
at night?” 

Old Tin Star slowly screwed one eye 
shut. 

“Don’t be too sure,” he cautioned. 
“Them’s smart men old Stuneman called 
in. They got autos an’ everything.” 

Lafe gathered up his tobacco. 

“* So-long,” he said. “ I’m going over to 
Grogan’s for beer. Next time you’re up 
my way, drop in. I got to finish my spring 
plowing.” 

Lafe crossed the dusty road, entered a 
barroom, and had a dozen bottles wrapped 
up. He motioned for a drink of bar 
whisky. It would nerve him for the com- 
ing night. He had heard much that would 
prove food for thought. He upended the 
glass, followed the whisky with a chaser, 
tossed some coins down on the bar, went 
out to his horse, and mounted. 
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Reaching the house, after a futile search 
through the mail-box, Lafe locked the horse 
in the barn, crossed the yard, and stood in 
the shelter of the back door before going 
inside. 

He studied the clouds and the wind. It 
would be a moonless night, he concluded. 
There might be rain by morning. The 
darker shades of the foot-hills and the far- 
off range brought his mind to the infant 
and its secure position. There could be 
no danger of discovery from that direction. 
He had planned well, for once. He had 
fed it that morning. 

He closed the door, locked it, and opened 
a bottle of beer. Two bottles he drank 
before his old courage came back to him. 

The long shadows chased the daylight 
out of the western sky. He sat in the 
gloom, his face in his hands, his eyes fixed 
upon a seam of the rude floor. 

Hours passed with him in this position. 
He did not mark the time. The child 
should have had attention. It was crying 
up there in the mountain! 

He listened. A faint wind that rounded 
the corners of the house died to an echo 
of a long-drawn-out call. He shivered, and 
opened a third bottle. The beer was cheap 
and watery. He wished he had bought 
whisky instead. 

Midnight passed. Soon it would be time 
for him to search the dove-cote in the for- 
est. Perhaps the pigeons with the money 
had arrived. Stoneman would hardly dare 
take chances, with his baby’s life at stake. 

Lafe rose and pressed his nose against a 
window. The wind still whispered outside. 
The branches tapped the sides of the house. 
He started back as he heard the hoot of an 
owl. It might have been a signal from 
watchers who had surrounded the house. 

He felt the twitch of uncontrollable 
nerves as he knocked the top of a beer- 
bottle against the stove and poured the 
foaming liquid into a glass. He drank it 
without thought of sharp particles. 

He seized another bottle and held it out. 
The thirst within him was a consuming 
thing that demanded to be quenched. He 
broke the second bottle’s neck, drank, hes- 
itated, then refilled the glass. He stag- 
gered as he reached for the chair and sat 
down heavily. The room whirled. He 
rocked his head and moaned with fear. 
The clutch of something was at his heart. 

Slowly his bleared eyes turned toward 
the clock. It was twenty minutes past 
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two. He half-raised from the chair, in- 
tending to go to the pigeon-cote. 

His hand was on the knob when he heard 
something coming. A low throbbing rat- 
tled the windows, and increased to drum- 
beats overhead. It racked the very air. 
It droned, died, then increased in volume. 
He distinctly heard the beat of powerful 
wings. It was over the house! 

Lafe shrieked, threw himself forward 
upon the planks, and beat the floor with 
his hands. He covered his head in fear. 
The thing hovered, circled, then went on. 

“An avenging angel!” he _ slobbered. 
“ An avenging angel!” 

It was a long hour before he rose, weak- 
ly grasped the chair, and allowed his eyes 
to search the room. A beer-bottle on the 
sink attracted him. He staggered for it, 
pried off the cap with his fingers, and drank 
its contents. He passed his hand over his 
forehead. 

“Tm going!” he exclaimed, turning to 
the door. “I’m going if all the angels in 
heaven come after me!” 

VII 

He crossed the dark yard with his head 
over his shoulder, and trod the forest path- 
way till he reached the cote. A hasp was 
on the door. He lifted it, waited, then 
peered inside. He heard the cooing of 
birds. They seemed to be restless. He 
passed inside and started up the ladder. 
There was a trap-door over his head. This 
he lifted as he reached it. 

A light shot down from above and 
bathed him in its white glow. He clapped 
one hand over his eyes, cried weakly, and 
relaxed his grip on the ladder. He fell to 
the dirt floor, rebounded like a jack-knife, 
and ran screaming for the doorway. 
Reaching it, he glanced back. The glow 
of an unearthly light filled the place. It 
was like a fiery pillar from heaven. 

He ducked under his arm and rounded 
the house, screeching as if he would tear 
the soul from his breast. He stumbled 
over a trailing wire, doubled into a knot, 
then straightened out with his arms before 
him, his eyes wide in terror. 

He reached the pike. The mail-box 
post steadied him as he wound his fingers 
about it and peered back. As he listened 
with straining ears, he heard the far, faint 
call of the child. It seemed to be coming 
nearer. 

He ran with all the breath of him hot 
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and burning. He bounded down the pike 
in the direction of the village and the rail- 
road. He shouted as he ran. He wanted 
to drown out the cry he had heard. It re- 
mained within his brain. It was repeated. 
He redoubled his efforts. 

Then, overhead, there sounded the beat 


LAFE POINTED AT 
THE WATCH WITH A 
SHAKING FOREFINGER 
THE LIGHT!” HE 


“ THAT'S 
SCREAMED 


of strong wings in the night. They were 
above the forest. They roared, died to a 
faint echo, then increased in volume till 
they were at the zenith. 

Lafe glanced upward, and could see 
nothing; yet something was there. He felt 
its material presence. It circled his head. 
It passed, then reappeared. It droned 
through the valley of the pike. It came 
back. 
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Lafe leaped and bounded along the rib- 
boned road. He pressed both hands to his 
ears as he ran. He passed sleeping houses 

their windows reflected his mocking mis- 
ery back at him. He steadied to a walk. 


The child’s cry came again, distinct and 
pitiful. 


It was very near, and he feared it 
worst of all. There seemed no 
getting away from the plaintive 
notes of distress and accusation. 
A cold wind dropped down 
upon him. It bathed him in a 

shroud. lunged forward 
down the white 
pike. He heard 
the far-off beat 
of the wings. 
They seemed to 
be circling in his 

direction. 

A blast heav- 


He 


ier than the others stirred the dust before 
his burning feet. He threw his arms up- 
ward and staggered on, grimly bent on 
reaching the village. 

The terror of the skies swooped over the 
top of the trees. To Lafe, wild-eyed and 
tiring, it appeared like a giant vulture. It 
was gone in a burst of flame and shadow. 
Its wings were yards wide. Its beak was 
pointed. He hung his head on his right 
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shoulder as he measured the road of travail 
with weak-kneed strides. 

He passed a mile-post. His reeling 
senses and maddened brain thrust his body 
away from it. He went on. It mocked 
him with its white column. It was like a 
ghost that had reached for him. It called. 
He distinctly heard it. He shuddered with 
the terror of the open places. He wanted 
shelter and human comfort. 

The secret he nursed crept to his lips. 
He repeated its details as he staggered 
along. 

A cry sounded. It was like a call from 
the ghostly mile-post. His ears rang with 
the baby’s piercing shrieks. His brain 
reeled with the thought of the thing he had 
done. 

He gained the first houses of the settle- 
ment. Huge shadows reached out to bar 
his progress. He dodged these by taking 
to the side of the pike. 

He came to a place where there was all 
shadow. His arms covered his eyes as he 
dashed through this spot. Above him, as 
he stumbled forward weakly, the child 
called. Before his fevered eyes a white 
column of light dazzled. It was like the 
one in the dove-cote in the forest. Through 
it he could see the walls of the county jail 
—the barred windows of safety from the 
terrors of the night. He threw back his 
head and laughed maniacally as he dashed 
for the closed door with the little iron 
wicket. 

He beat upon this with his bare fists. 
He called for old Tin Star. There sounded 
a rustling inside, and the clatter and clink 
of keys. The lock was turned. The door 
swung in. Lafe, with a backward glance 
of terror, sprang through the opening and 
fell to his knees before the figure of the 
county’s constable. 

“Save me!” he blabbered. 
from the thing!” 

Old Tin Star bent. 
aged back. 

“Bless me if it ain’t Lafe Arnold!” 
said. ‘‘ What’s aijin’ you, Lafe?” 

Lafe threw himself upon the stone floor 
of the jail corridor and beat the damp con- 
crete with his hands. Old Tin Star 
scratched the back of his head. He glared 
toward a row of bars, where the cells were. 
Prisoners were shaking these and making 
the night hideous with their cries. 

“Shet up!” he roared. “Shet up, or 
I'll turn the hose on you!” 


‘* Save me 


He straightened his 


he 
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Tin Star leaned and grasped Lafe by 
one quivering shoulder. 

‘‘ What’s the matter, man?” he asked. 

Lafe turned his ghostly face to one side. 

“I know you got me!” he blabbered. 
“T know you followed me. I know you 
know where Stoneman’s kid is hid. I know 
—I know!” 

The village constable allowed his jaw to 
drop. He scratched his head for a second 
time, then rubbed his chin. 

‘““ What’s that you was sayin’, Lafe?”’ he 
asked shrewdly. 

“Save me!”’ slobbered Lafe. ‘ Save me 
from the thing—the wings in the night— 
the light—the baby’s call! Hear it—hear 
it?” 

Lafe sat half-upright. He pointed to- 
ward the roof. His head cocked sidewise. 
There crept a cunning leer to his lips. This 
was followed by a twisting grimace of wild 
terror. He pointed again. 

Old Tin Star glanced upward. Then he 
glanced down. He rubbed his chin as be- 
fore. He heard no voice; but the wings in 
the night might have been the airplane. It 
had been out from Farmingham all of two 
hours. It might serve to overturn a coun- 
try-bred brain. 

Lafe lurched forward and grabbed the 
constable by the knees. 

“‘ Save me!” he repeated. “ The light— 
the light in the dove-cote—see the light?” 

Old Tin Star saw a light of his own. His 
shrewd mind had coupled together a num- 
ber of Lafe’s words—dove-cote, baby’s call, 
and wings. The farmer had evidently been 
unnerved by a series of events. He had 
been driven mad by the sound of the air- 
ship overhead, a mysterious light, and a 
fantom call. 

“Where was the light?” asked old Tin 
Star. 

“In my dove-cote,”’ whined Lafe. 

“Have you pigeons?” 

A cunning twist knotted Lafe’s lips. He 
started to rise. He heard then, in his 
brain, the far-off call of the child in the 
mine. He shrieked. 

Tin Star clapped his hand over Lafe’s 
mouth. 

“Get up!” he ordered. ‘“ Come along 
with me! I got a nice place for you.” 

Lafe rose like an obedient child. He fol- 
lowed the constable to an open cell door. 
Into this he was shoved with the firm palm 
of the law. The lock clicked. Old Tin 
Star peered through the bars. 
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“What did you do with the kid?” he 
ventured. 

Lafe passed his hands over the wall. He 
turned at the end of the cell. His eyes 
blazed and burned with maniacal light. He 
crept forward inch by inch. His jaw 
dripped saliva. 

“Let me out!”’ he snarled. 

“ Where’s the kid, Lafe?” 

“It’s time to feed it milk—it’s calling 
for me—let me go!” 

Old Tin Star drew a battered watch from 
his vest. He lowered it. Its luminous dial 
and glowing hands were the bait an agent 
had used in selling it. 

Lafe’s eyes widened to great disks. They 
popped from their sockets like loose but- 
tons. He pointed at the watch with a 
shaking forefinger. 

“That’s the light!” he screamed. 
“ That’s the light in my dove-cote!” 

Old Tin Star chuckled. 

“T got you! You're the kidnaper! The 
pigeons Stoneman let go to-night were 
painted with radium paint, so the airship 
could follow. It missed ‘em. That’s what 
you saw and heard!” 

Lafe pressed his face half through the 
bars. His eyes lifted. 

“I heard!” he repeated vaguely. “I 
heard the rustle of angel’s wings, cap. I 
heard the holy voices. I heard the baby 
call. I hear it now. See—see, cap—see 
the light from the throne!” 

Tin Star involuntarily followed Lafe’s 
glance. It was fixed upon nothing more 
significant than a spider’s web in a dark 
corner. 

“ Batty as a bat!” muttered old Tin 
Star, as he hurried toward the back of the 
jail, then returned with a clanking chain 
and padlock. 

Lafe was still watching the spider’s web. 

“Where’s the kid?” asked Tin Star. 
“What did you do with it, Lafe?” 
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Lafe pointed upward with one finger. 

‘“* Hear it call!” he said solemnly. “ Hear 
it call! It’s calling for you and for me, 
down from the old copper-mine on Mills’s 
Spur.” 

“It is—is it?” snapped old Tin Star, as 
he ran the chain through the bars and 
clicked the lock shut. “ Well, I’m goin’ 
after it hot foot!” 

Lafe lifted a warning finger. 

“ Batty!” shot Tin Star, buttoning up 
his coat. ‘“ You went batty planning this 
job. You were so slick, a thinkin’ an’ a 
figurin’, you didn’t know the human brain 
has a limit. It has!” 

Lafe’s loud shrieks were lost to the con- 
stable as he stamped across the jail flags, 
unlocked the door, slammed it shut, and 
dashed across the street to an old shed, 
under which were a buckboard and a sleepy 
horse belonging to the fire department. 

Two minutes later Dobbin was clackety- 
clacking down the road that led toward the 
mine, with old Tin Star sawing at the reins 
like a winner in a chariot-race. He cast 
loose the harness at a lane, mounted the 
ancient plug, and struck through the forest. 

An hour’s steady jogging upward 
brought him to Mills’s Spur, where he dis- 
mounted and hurried to the mouth of the 
mine. He speedily reappeared with the 
baby wrapped under his coat, where the 
tin star shone as a badge of high office. 

Farmingham and Stoneman heard him 
coming from afar. He leaped from the 
buckboard, dashed across the great elm- 
shadowed lawn, and up the steps of the 
mansion. 

‘“Here’s the kidnaped baby!” he stut- 
tered into Stoneman’s ears, as the father 
appeared clad in a nightgown. “ Here’s 
the baby, Stoneman—where’s the reward? 
I reckon there’s been some right smart city 
deteckitives on this case, but they didn’t 
get ahead of old Tin Star!” 





A WINTER SUNSET 
From out my casement facing west 
Last night I scanned the arc of sky, 
And watched beyond a distant crest 
The gradual wintry sunset die. 


Ere dusk closed gray and grim and cold 
Behind the ramparts of the hills, 

I saw within a cloud of gold 
The presage of blown daffodils! 


Clinton Scollard 
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THE IMPORTANT WORK OF A FEDERAL BUREAU WHICH ESTABLISHES SCIENTIFIC 
STANDARDS OF QUANTITY, QUALITY, AND PERFORMANCE FOR A VAST 
VARIETY OF ARTICLES THAT ENTER INTO EVERY DEPART- 

MENT OF AMERICAN LIFE AND INDUSTRY 


By S. W. Stratton, Director of the National Bureau of Standards 


T is unfortunately a fact that the title 
of an institution does not always con- 
vey a clear idea of its functions. That 

this is the case of the Bureau of Standards 
would appear to be true, if one may judge 
by the number of inquiries received con- 
cerning its work. 


It is obvious that the bureau has some- 
thing to do with standards, but the very 
wide field now covered by that term is 
usually not appreciated even by those ac- 
customed to the use of exact measurements 
in their own particular work. It is prob- 
ably safe to assume that to the average 
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person not a scientist, the name conveys 
the impression of a government depository 
for the fundamental standards of length 
and mass, as exemplified by the yardstick, 
or the pound weight, or the gallon measure. 

Standardization, in the broad and mod- 
ern sense, includes much more than this. 
Directly or indirectly, it affects almost 
everything which is considered essential in 
our daily life, from bricks to leather and 
from eye-glasses to mucilage. It will sur- 
prise practically every one to know how 
great is the influence of the Bureau of 
Standards upon materials or products 
which we are in the habit of using day in 
and day out, without further thought so 
long as they meet with our individual 
requirements. 

These individual requirements are not a 
haphazard combination. Whether in the 
baking of bread in our home oven, or in the 
satisfactory wear of clothing, or even in the 
maximum destructive action of a high-ex- 
plosive shell, in some way the government 
sees to it that the results obtained are the 
best possible. And as work of this kind is 
so largely concerned with the development 
of new methods and the betterment of old 
ones, to say nothing of the fuller employ- 
ment of our natural resources, improve- 
ments must follow from day to day, or the 
work could not be considered worth while. 


FIVE PRINCIPAL KINDS OF STANDARDS 

While most of us take for granted the 
elementary standards of length, weight, or 
volume, few actually know that almost 
everything which we use depends upon five 
principal divisions of standards—standards 
of measurement, standard constants, stand- 
ards of quality, standards of performance, 
and standards of practise. 

As an example of the first class, we may 
take the familiar measurements of length, 
mass, and time. 

The second kind is well illustrated by 
such a constant as the mechanical equiv- 
alent of heat, used in nearly all calcula- 
tions involved in the design of steam and 
other engines. 


Commerce 


an instructor in mathematics and later professor of physics there. 
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EDITORIAL NOTE—Dr. Samuel Wesley Stratton is one of the bureau chiefs who have 
come to -be regarded as indispensable to the government at Washington, which he has served 
for almost twenty years as head of the Bureau of Standards, a branch of the Department of 


A standard quality usually takes the 
form of a specification for materials so 
drawn up as to insure that a substance 
made according to the specification will 
fulfil certain requirements. 

Standards of performance may be ap- 
plied to all sorts of machines and devices, 
as an example of which we may take the 
usual practise of guaranteeing that an elec- 
tric motor will develop a certain horse- 
power at a given speed and with a given 
current consumption. 

Standards of practise include various 
codes for the regulation of the construction, 
installation, and operation of buildings, 
machines, and appliances of all sorts and 
descriptions. 

Countless articles of prime importance 
in commerce and in daily life—a man’s au- 
tomobile, his watch, his all-wool suit, in- 
candescent lights, chinaware, paper, print- 
ing-ink, or kitchen ranges—are subjected 
to the careful studies of the experts of the 
Bureau of Standards. Every attempt is 
made to suggest improvements, to elimi- 
nate faults, and to simplify operation. 

This calls for continuous scientific and 
technical investigations of the highest 
grade, involving the most competent expert 
services and the best scientific equipment. 
When the work has been accomplished 
there still remains the serious problem of 
making the results available and useful to 
the public, or to the industries, or to the 
government. 

The bureau compares with its own 
standards of measurement the measuring- 
instruments of States, cities, scientific lab- 
oratories, educational institutions, or the 
public. This work—for which only a nom- 
inal fee is charged, and none at all in the 
case of national and State institutions—is 
of the greatest importance in bringing to 
the attention of the public the value of ex- 
act standards and the benefits derived 
through their use in ordinary life. 

Many questions of disagreement between 
public utility companies and consumers are 
referred to the bureau for advice or ad- 
justment. There is a great need on the 


Born in Illinois in 1861, he graduated at the University of Illinois, and was first 


He next held a similar pro- 


fessorship at the University of Chicago, also serving as an officer of the Illinois Naval Militia 
from 1805 to 1901, and as a lieutenant in the United States Navy during the Spanish-American 


War 


Appointed director of the Bureau of Standards in 1901, he belongs to numerous scientific 


societies, and has received honorary degrees from Cambridge, Yale, and other universities. 
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part of the general public for unbiased and 
reliable information pertaining to the stand- 
ards entering into the regulation and sale 
of the services of public utilities. Many 
inquiries, too, are received concerning the 
use of the various materials of construc- 
tion, and the bureau has frequently assist- 
ed in the preparation of proper specifica- 
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reau’s work in this respect is almost entire- 
ly unknown to the general public, and yet 
hundreds of letters, as well as many per- 
sonal visits, are received from manufactur- 
ers in quest of information. These inquir- 
ers ask how to use standards of measure- 
ment, how to ascertain the properties of 
materials, and what are the fundamental 


























AN EXPERT OF THE BUREAU OF STANDARDS TESTING ELECTRON TUBES—-THESE TUBES ARE OF 
GREAT IMPORTANCE IN RADIO WORK, BEING USED BOTH AS GENERATORS AND 
AS AMPLIFIERS OF THE ETHERIC CURRENT 


tions on which to base the purchase of such 
materials. 

It must not be inferred, however, that 
these activities are devoted solely to the in- 
terests of the user or consumer, for their 
service to the manufacturer is still more 
important. 

It is upon quality as well as upon price 
that successful competition must finally de- 
pend, whether in domestic or in foreign 
commerce. The use of exact methods and 
scientific results is the greatest factor in the 
improvement of quality, the increase of 
efficiency, and the development of new in- 
dustries. The educational value of the bu- 


physical and chemical principles involved; 
also, what is of even greater importance, 
how to initiate and carry out scientific in- 
vestigations and tests on their own account 
in their particular fields of work. 


EDUCATING THE PUBLIC TO PRECISION 


The use of exact standards enters into all 
industries and into the every-day life of 
each one of us. It was in the government 
service, however, that the need for preci- 
sion was first appreciated. It is absolutely 
necessary for the government to demand 
in its work the use of accurate measure- 
ments of all kinds. The public can hardly 
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be expected to appreciate the need for ex- 
act standards in its purchases if the gov- 
ernment itself does not set an example by 
demanding the highest accuracy. 

The Bureau of Standards, therefore, has 
aimed to take a leading part in the educa- 
tion of the public in the matter of stand- 
ardization, and has always maintained the 
closest relations with State and municipal 
authorities, laboratories, and educational 
institutions. It distributes a number of 
charts and pamphlets particularly designed 
to be of service in every-day life. 

As an illustration of the bureau’s work, 
and of its relation to the common articles 
of our every-day life, let us consider the in- 
candescent lamp. During the last fiscal 
year the government bought five millions 
of these lamps, all of which went through 
a routine test, and much valuable infor- 
mation was secured concerning their life, 
efficiency, and illuminating power. Not 
only does the bureau test all the ingredients 
and materials which enter into the manu- 
facture of these lamps, but it also studies 
wiring, motors, dynamos, insulating mate- 
rial, current-meters, distribution, and other 
kindred subjects. 


SERVICE TO THE AUTOMOBILIST 


When a man owns a motor-car, he may 
not realize that the government knows quite 
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well what his car consists of, how good it 
is, and whether it measures up to the re- 
quirements of safety and use expected of 
it. A comprehensive investigation of spark- 
plugs and ignition appliances has been car- 
ried on during the last four years, and the 
results attained have been communicated 
to manufacturers and users of such appa- 
ratus. Many extended tests of storage- 
batteries have been made, and methods for 
measuring the single potentials of the plates 
have been studied. Radiators have been 
subjected to experimental work, some of it 
being still in progress, to determine more 
completely such data as the pressure drop 
of the air through different types of radia- 
tor tubes, temperature distributions, mea- 
surements of mass flow of air, and the like. 
An analysis of the best proportions in ra- 
diator design is now under way, which will 
enable manufacturers to apply directly the 
results of two years of scientific work. Car- 
buretion, the effect of water injection on 
gas-engine performance, altitude effects, 
anti-glare headlight lenses, pressure cycles, 
electric welds, rubber tires and inner tubes 
—including the power loss or energy ab- 
sorbed by their different types—all these 
are among the subjects studied by the Bu- 
reau of Standards for the benefit of the 
automobilist. 

The home and the office are a!so well rep- 


























THE GREAT EMERY TESTING-MACHINE OF THE BUREAU OF STANDARDS, THE LARGEST OF ITS 
KIND IN THE WORLD--THE ENGRAVING SHOWS A FUL4&-SIZED STEEL GIRDER 
BEING SUBJECTED TO A COMPRESSION TEST 
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THE TESTING-PLANT FOR CARBURETERS IN THE AUTOMOTIVE SECTION OF THE BUREAU OF 
STANDARDS—THIS IS A COMPLETE APPARATUS FOR TESTING CARBURETERS 
USED IN MOTOR-CARS AND AIRCRAFT 


resented. Gas, electric, and telephone ser- 
vice standards have been thoroughly in- 
vestigated, and the possibility of flood or 
fire-risk by water-pipe lines being weak- 
ened by electrolytic corrosion has not been 
overlooked. Combustion and the design- 
ing of furnaces and radiators for heating 
have been carefully studied. So, too, have 
various cooling systems, from fans to re- 
frigeration, and automatic instruments for 
regulating thermatic changes. Color-grad- 
ing for decorative and other purposes is an- 
other subject of investigation, and experi- 
ments have been made with eye-protective 
glasses recommended and extensively ad- 
vertised to absorb injurious radiant energy. 
Pure dyes, inks, carbon papers, paste—all 
these have been studied and standardized. 

Fire-tests of building columns, fire-proof- 
ing, fire-extinguishers and _fire-extinguish- 
ing liquids, concrete mixtures, service tests 
of floors, investigation of building stones, 
lime plasters and the cause of “ popping,” 
and all kinds of water-proofing, form part 
of the bureau’s continuing work. It is ob- 
vious that hardly any article that we con- 
sider essential for our comfort or our work 
has escaped the standardizing analysis of 


the government experts, and all for the 
benefit of the public at large, regardless of 
whether or not the results of their studies 
are for the originator, the manufacturer, or 


the consumer. The list could be continued 
so as to resemble a catalogue of almost 
everything required by man. 


FIGURES OF THE BUREAU’S WORK 


During the last fiscal year 124,668 tests 
were made, exclusive of the inspection of 
incandescent lamps, and 14,200 of those 
tests were for the public. The testing was 
distributed as follows—length measures, 
9,951; Mass, 2,022; capacity, 186; optical, 
2,161; hydrometry, 3,485; time, 2,278; 
temperature, 19,164; electrical, 3,570; pho- 
tometry, 3,510; chemical, 22,664; engi- 
neering material, 1,593; structural material, 
44,738; paper and textile, 8,162; metallur- 
gical, 539; aeronautical instruments, 645. 

To perform this work requires not only 
skill and time, but also a great deal of spe- 
cial apparatus. The section devoted to the 
testing of metals and wood, for example, is 
equipped with machines capable of deter- 
mining the properties of specimens ranging 
from the lightest piece of wood to a full- 
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sized steel column. One of the Emery test- 
ing-machines assigned to this section is the 
largest precision testing-machine in the 
world. It has a capacity of 2,300,000 
pounds in compression and about one-half 
of that in tension. The bureau also has a 
still more powerful compression machine, 
with a power of ten million pounds. 

Sections concerned with the physical 
testing of rubber, leather, textiles, and pa- 
per include small-sized but complete mills 
for manufacturing those articles. This 
was found advantageous because the work 
necessarily requires familiarity with every 
stage in the manufacture of the finished 
product, and in order to enable the bureau 
to test the relative merits of various 
processes. 

The Bureau of Standards does not com- 
pete with private testing laboratories, but 
endeavors to assist them by the develop- 
ment of standard specifications and meth- 
ods of measurement, and in other matters 
where uniformity is desirable. 

The time is not far distant when it will 
be required that all materials bought or 
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sold shall be as represented, but it should 
be kept in mind that this is impossible ex- 
cept in cases where proper standards of 
quality and methods of measurement have 
been developed. 

It is to be regretted that the bureau’s 
force and equipment are insufficient to ren- 
der greater assistance to manufacturers and 
to the public. Of late, owing to the in- 
dustrial demand for trained investigators, 
our scientific staff has been largely deplet- 
ed, and it will be a matter of some time 
before it can be brought back to the plane 
of high efficiency which it has previously 
maintained. The compensation paid to the 
experts in our service should be adjusted 
to a scale more commensurate with that 
paid by scientific institutions and industrial 
laboratories; but even then private indus- 
tries should cooperate in every way possi- 
ble to maintain our staff intact and of the 
best material. They should not—as has 
repeatedly happened—take away our ex- 
pert men with very little warning and with- 
out any apparent consideration as to the 
consequences. 





NOT SOUR GRAPES 


I'm not sorry I am older, love—are you? 
Over all youth's fuss and flurry, 
All its everlasting hurry, 
All its solemn self-importance and to-do. 
Perhaps we missed the highest reaches of high art; 
Love we missed not, and the laughter 
Seeing both before and after- 
Life was such a serious business at the start! 


We've lost nothing worth the keeping—do you think? 
You are just as slim and elfish, 
And I’ve grown a world less selfish. 

We look back on life together—and we wink. 

We're over all those old misgivings of the heart, 
Growing pains of love and lover; 


Life’s fun begins, its fevers over— 
Life was such a serious business at the start! 


Garners full, life’s grain and chaff we have sifted; 
Youth went by in idle tasting, 
Now we drink the cup, unhasting, 
Spill not a drop, brimful and high uplifted; 
And we watch now, calm and fearless, the years depart, 


Knowing nothing now can sever 
Two that life made one forever— 
Life was such a serious business at the start! 


Burton Lee 

















The Telephone-Bell 


BY VIOLET M. METHLEY 


Illustrated by C. D. Williams 


HE guests, discussing details over 
wedding- cake and champagne, 
agreed that they had never seen a 

really happy bridegroom before. 

“My dear, did you happen to look at 
his face when Valerie came up the aisle? 
It was really wonderful, the way it lit up— 
the joy of it!” 

“ Yet it’s a sad face; one can see that he 
has suffered.” 

“If he hadn’t, he wouldn’t be so happy 
now, my dear! It takes twenty years in 
hell to make one thoroughly appreciate 
heaven!” 

“Twenty years? As long as that?” 

“ He was married at nineteen—a mere 
baby; and when she died last year he was 
nearly forty.” 

“ And was it so bad all that time?” 

“T doubt if he had one really happy day 
during his married life. She drank, she 
drugged, she sandwiched lurid fits of jeal- 
ous temper between slabs of sullen silence. 
An appalling woman, my dear! She hadn’t 
enough good in her to be immoral, to give 
him a chance of divorce.” 

‘“* How long have he and Valerie known 
each other?” 

“Ten years, nearly. They’ve behaved 
splendidly-——splendidly!—but one had only 
to see them together to realize the tragedy 
of it all. He kept away a great deal; he 
wasn’t selfish enough to make things harder 
for Valerie.” 

“ And now they’re happy?” 

“ Now they’ll be happy together—God 
bless them!” 

The two women melted into the throng 
of guests, moving up-stairs to see the 
wedding-presents —- anonymously, _ since 
they are only supers in this story. 

When the long double room emptied, 
Forthright gave a sigh of relief. 

“At last, Valerie! You've been like a 
queen bee till now, the center of a swarm. 
Now I can really see you—my wife!” 


i 
vo 
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The man’s voice dropped to a whisper on 
the last words. His face, stern and grave 
rather by habit than nature, wore an ex- 
pression of extraordinary contentment and 
peace, as he put out his hand and laid it 
quickly over that of the woman beside 
him. There was infinite tenderness in her 
voice as she queried: 

“ Happy, old man?” 

“Happy!” He broke off and turned 
away to stare out of the window. “ You 
know, Val—it’s beyond words.” 

From the far end of the long room, now 
empty except for themselves, the telephone- 
bell rang. 

“More congratulations, I expect!” Val 
laughed. “I'll answer it.” 

She walked quickly down the room, tall 
and slender in her white gown—like some 
Renaissance Beatrice or Laura, Forthright 
thought, as he followed her. But the tele- 
phone was ar incongruity; he laughed 
aloud as she took the receiver and held it 
to her ear. Afterward he was to remember 
that laugh—with wonder. 

“Yes!” Valerie said. ‘“ Yes; he’s here. 
I will ask him to speak to you.” 

She held out the receiver to Forthright. 

“It’s some one for you, Bill,” she said. 
“A woman’s voice.” 

‘““A woman? Valerie, have you been 
learning some dark secret of my awful 
past? Who on earth can it be? I can’t 
think of any woman likely to ring me up 
to-day except Aunt Mildred—and she’s 
scared to death of telephones.” 

But Valerie, rather unexpectedly, did not 
laugh back at him. She looked troubled 
and a little puzzled. 

“ You’d better 
you?” she said. 

Forthright took the receiver and held it 
to his ear. At first the instrument merely 
buzzed and whirred, after the frequent 
manner of telephones; then a voice could be 
heard plainly. 


speak to her, hadn’t 
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“Is that you, Little Billee? I just 
rang up to congratulate you, that’s all. 
You didn’t expect me to ring you up, 

but you know who it is speaking, 

don’t you? You haven’t forgotten 
poor little Bubbly, have you? 
He-he-he!”’ 

The words trailed away 
in a rasping, mirthless gig- 
gle; but the instrument had 
fallen from Forthright’s 
hand and hung, swaying, at 
the end of its cord. He 
clutched at the edge of the 
table and stood supporting 
himself, his face gray-white, 

his wide eyes staring. 

The voice, the into- 
nation, the giggling 
laughter, were abso- 
lutely unmistakable, 
even apart from the 
idiotic nickname, the 
too well-known phras- 
ing. It was Forth- 


Iv WAS HIS WIFE—HIS WIFE, WHO HAD 
BEEN DEAD FOR JUST OVER A YEAR! 
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right’s wife speaking—his wife, who had 
been dead for just over a year! 


II 


FORTHRIGHT stood there, leaning 
upon the table and staring sight- 
lessly, until Valerie spoke. 

“What’s the matter, 
Who is it?” 

Suddenly the man real- 
ized that he must pull 
himself together. Turn- 
ing to Valerie, he tried 
to laugh carelessly, and 
made a pitiful failure of 
the attempt. 

“ Tt’s—I think it’s a practical 
joke, Val,” he said. “ I'll try to find 
out who was speaking.” 

He took up the instrument again 
and questioned the exchange, stead- 
ily enough. 

“ Hello! 


Bill? 


Can you tell me 


who was ringing up Vic- 
toria 9999 just now?” 


” EVEN BEFORE HE TOOK UP 


THE RECEIVER 


KNEW WHAT VOICE HE WOULD HEAR 


After a moment the answer came in a 
pettish Cockney voice: 

“ Public call orfice!” 

Forthright replaced the instrument on 
its hook slowly. 

“No good,” he said; “ but it must have 
been a trick.” 

“ Didn’t you recognize 
Valerie said quietly. 


the voice?” 


As her clear, direct eyes 
met his, Forthright’s self-con- 
trol gave way. 

“Yes—by God, yes!” he 
groaned. ‘“ Valerie — dearest 
—let me think for a minute. 
I’ve got to find out what this 
means! ”’ 

Voices sounded in the hall. 

“ Valerie—Valerie, my dear 
—you must come and get 
ready now. Where are you, 
Valerie?” 

The girl spoke without moving. 

“* Bill—tell me what is the matter before 
they come—before I go.” 

“Don’t go!” Forthright drew himself 
up, and the effort with which he moved, 
the haggard whiteness of his face, made 
him appear a man old before his timc. 
“ Wait—there’s something to say.” 

Even as he spoke Valerie’s father and 


FORTHRIGHT 
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mother entered the room, all pleasant ex- 
citement and bustle. 

“ Valerie, my dear child!” Mrs. Boynton 
cried. “ Really, you must come and get 
ready! It’s barely half an hour before you 
will have to start for the station.” 

“ Wait!” At Forthright’s voice and look 
the others fell silent. “ Valerie mustn't 
go away with me; I can’t take her. No, 
I’m not mad—at least—-God knows I may 
be! That explains it, perhaps. But just 
now I was rung up on the telephone—and 
the voice that spoke to me was that of my 
—my late wife!” 

Mrs. Boynton gave a little cry of horror. 
Colonel Boynton stared in amazement. 

“ But—she’s dead!”’ he cried. 

Forthright nodded. 

“ Yes, she’s dead,” he repeated dully. 
* At least 

“ You had absolute proof! Good Heav- 
ens, man, you showed me the letters from 
the nurse and doctor—the death certificate 

from that place in Switzerland—Thun, 
wasn’t it?” 

“I had absolute proof, yes—but it was 
her voice which spoke to me just now,” 
Forthright said. “ I must get to the bottom 
of this before—before 

He paused, biting his lips. 

“It’s a most extraordinary business. I 
don’t understand what it means at all!” 
Colonel Boynton frowned. 

“ Neither do I, sir. But, for God’s sake, 
help me!” 

* Why, why—good God! If this is true, 
if it was your wife’s voice, you and Valerie 
aren’t married at all!” 

“ And if it’s mot true, if it is just a de- 
lusion, if it means that—that I’m going 
mad, the marriage can be annulled. That’s 
the only comfort about it. In the mean 
time, Valerie, my darling, you must stay 
here, while I---while I try to find out what 
it means, try to make sure. Oh, my dear, 
my dear, be brave!” 

Ten minutes later Forthright left the 
house and set off walking quickly toward 
the bachelor rooms which he thought to 
have left forever. 

The half-dismantled place had a dreary 
look, full of the unnatural, unwholesome 
light that filtered through yellowish blinds. 
Forthright sat down in the deep armchair, 
his head between his hands. 

Presently his m‘nd to some extent re- 
covered balance after the terrific blow 
which had shattered his happiness in a mo- 
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ment. He tried to think calmly, to weigh 
the possibilities. 

If it was a trick—but who would play 
it, who could play it? If it was real—but 
that was surely impossible. And if it was 
delusion, madness, the breakdown of his 
mind and nerves after years of torture— 
why, that was the worst alternative of all! 

Jarring into the turmoil of his thoughts 
came the jingle of the telephone-bell. 

Even as he crossed the room and sat 
down before his desk, even before he took 
up the receiver, it seemed to Forthright 
that he knew what voice he would hear 
speaking. 

The buzzing whir died away, and the 
voice came, clear and metallic: 

“Ts that Mr. Forthright?” 

The same voice, that absolutely unmis- 
takable voice! Forthright scarcely knew 
whether he answered or no; anyhow, it was 
unnecessary. 

* That you, Little Billee? I just rang up 
to congratulate you, that’s all. You haven’t 
forgotten poor little Bubbly, have you? 
He-he-he!” 

Again that metallic, soulless giggle which 
had racked his nerves for years. He heard 
his own voice, hoarse, gasping. 

* For God’s sake—what are you?” 

Breaking through his words came the 
laugh again. 

** He-he-he! 
one! You haven’t escaped me yet! 
he-he!”’ 

The horrible laugh crackled away into 
silence; but Forthright sat there for nearly 
an hour, the receiver clenched in his hand 
as it lay upon the table. 


Ill 


I’m not dead yet, my pet 


He- 


NEXT day he started upon the first stage 


of his search, which began—and ended— 
at Thun. For there, in the hot, sun-baked 
little town, he saw for himself, in tangible 
form, the proofs which he kad already re- 
ceived in writing. 

The Swiss doctor, the nurse who hag 
attended Mrs. Forthright at the pension, 
described in painstaking deta‘l the sordid 
incidents of his wife’s death—heart failure, 
brought on by a persistent bout of over- 
drugging and over-drinking. The propri- 
etor of the pension added his irrefutable 
evidence. Forthright walked along the 
flat, hot road to the cemetery, and saw 
there, materialized, the plain stone for 
which he had given orders. 
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“In memory of Coralie Forthright— 
aged forty-eight years,” he read, with the 
dates of her birth and death. 

He stood there for a long time, staring 
down at the yellowish turf of the low 
mound, as if his eyes could pierce through 
it—to find what lay beneath. He seemed 
to see only the plank wall at the end of a 
blind alley. 

He returned to England. 

And now’ began a time of blind, hope- 
less search, killing alike to body and soul. 
For there was no clue, no way to clear up 
the mystery, to find the truth at the bottom 
of that murky well. 

He sought out all his wife’s relations of 
whose existence he knew, and from every 
one he heard the same story. Coralie was 
dead. They had not the least reason to 
doubt it; they had received no sign from 
her, no token of her existence. 

For days Forthright tramped the streets, 
almost aimlessly. On other days he sat in 
his dreary rooms, waiting—almost without 
knowing it—for another telephone message. 

For the messages continued. They came 
at irregular intervals. Sometimes there was 
complete silence for a month and more; 


sometimes they would follow in rapid suc- 
cession for two or three consecutive days. 
Always they took much the same form. It 
would bé wearisome iteration to repeat the 


phrasing. And to Forthright’s desperate, 
frenzied questions no answer was ever re- 
turned— except the metallic, malignant 
laugh. 

Yet, since the calls were the only clue he 
had—-the only possible link between him 
and this unseen being—he was haunted by 
a morbid dread lest he might miss one of 
the communications. He rarely left his 
rooms; he cut himself off from his friends 
and acquaintances. 

He dared not see Valerie. His need for 
her presence was too desperate, too tor- 
turing; he knew that she must read it in 
his eyes, even if his lips withheld it. Every 
now and then he wrote to her, telling little, 
since there was little to tell which would 
bear setting down on paper. 

Every week she wrote to him—short let- 
ters, too, yet letters which were the very 
breath of life to Forthright, telling, as they 
did, of infinite trust and love. 

Then, one day, she came to him. 

The summer—the autumn—had worn 
themselves out. It was a bleak afternoon 
in early December, and Forthright’s rooms 
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were more cheerless than ever in the cold, 
gray light. His fire had refused to burn, 
and it was smoking fitfully as he crouched 
over it, his cold pipe in his hand. 

A knock came at his door. When he 
went to open it, Valerie stood there— 
Valerie, a little pale, a little thin, but with 
a new depth of tenderness in her gray eyes. 
The same new depth of tenderness was in 
her voice when she spoke. 

“ Bill, I’ve come to you, my dear. I 
couldn’t keep away any longer.” 

Forthright scarcely knew what followed. 
When clear consciousness returned to him, 
he was sitting in the chair by the sullen 
fire, with Valerie nestled beside him. His 
head was against her warm breast, and her 
arms held him close. 

For a while all strength and resolution 
seemed to have left him. He could only 
cling to her like an unhappy child, while 
she stroked his hair and whispered to him 
in little broken phrases. 

“My dear man— my poor boy — my 
darling!” 

At last he looked up, and she saw more 
plainly the gray haggardness of his face, 
the strain and agony in his eyes. 

“You must go, my dearest,” he said. 
“ Things aren’t altered. I’ve no right yet 
to let you come to me.” 

“You've no right to send me away, Bill,” 
she said earnestly. “I’m willing to take 
the chance that your wife is living, but we 
must be together, Bill; we must face things 
out together.” 

“No, I can’t let you do it, Valerie,” 
Forthright repeated. “It’s not only that 
chance; it’s the far greater risk that this 
thing, this horror, is mental—that my brain 
is affected.” 

“ Has it ever struck you, Bill, that there 
may be a third explanation?” Valerie said 
slowly. ‘“ That she—she may be dead, and 
yet—speaking to you?” 

“You mean it’s her spirit—her ghost?” 

“Some people would say that is possi- 
ble, wouldn’t they? And, if so— Oh, Bill, 
will you let her separate us, even after her 
death? God knows I don’t want to judge 
her, but in life she was evil, malignant— 
we both know that. Mayn’t it be the same 
after death?” 

“It’s possible, I suppose,” Forthright 
said slowly;, “ but we can’t be sure of it, 
Valerie; we can’t prove that it’s supernat- 
ural. And even if it were so—my dear, my 
dear, I can’t expose you to what I’ve en- 
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dured for these last six months. It’s im- 


possible, unthinkable!” 

“It’s far more impossible for me to go 
on living away from you,” Valerie said, and 
there was a note of desperation in the low, 
uneven tones. “ Bill, if you 
want me to go, you—you'll 
have to drive me away-—by 
force.” 

He could not answer. He 
sat there as if paralyzed, 
staring down desperately. 


Then through the silence came the jan- 
gle of the telephone-bell. 

For a long moment Forthright still sat 
there motionless. A queer, dreary smile 
twisted his mouth. 

“You hear, Val?” he said. 
what will drive you away!” 

He began to move across the room to- 
ward the instrument, with dragging foot- 
steps; but suddenly Valerie caught at his 


“ That's 


arm. 
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“ Bill, don’t answer it!” she whispered 
hoarsely. ‘“ Never answer it again!” 
But Forthright shook his head. 
““T must,” he said. ““ For your sake, Val. 
He reached the desk and took the re- 
ceiver from its 
hook. He held 
it to his ear and 
waited — waited 
for the familiar 
voice, the evil, 
malignant giggle. 

And then, 
beating strange- 
ly on his jarred 
nerves, came an- 
other voice —a 


” 








“WE CAN'T BE SURE OF 
IT, VALERIE; WE CAN T 
PROVE THAT IT'S 
SUPERNATURAL” 


woman’s voice, but cool, level, impersonal, 
and businesslike. 

“Is that Mr. Forthright? Yes. _I am 
speaking from St. Michael’s Hospital. 
There is a woman here who wishes to speak 
to you.” 

‘A woman?” Forthright seemed to 
hear himself asking the question. 

“Yes. She was brought in this after- 
noon. An accident case. No, not seriously 
hurt, but she wishes to see you. She re- 


























fuses to give any name. You will come at 
once? Thanks.” 


IV 


WITH a little click the instrument sub- 
sided into its hook. Dully, tonelessly, 
Forthright repeated the message to Valerie. 
She listened in silence; then, after a mo- 
ment’s pause, spoke. 

“ You are going at once?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ You believe that it is—she?” 

‘Ta 

“You'll let me go with you, Bill? 
not into the hospital. 
necessary—but I must come.” 
“Yes!” 


No, 


In the taxi, Forthright leaned back in 
his corner, his eyes fixed unseeingly upon 
the indicator. Again and again the words 
of the message repeated themselves in his 
mind. 

‘“ She is not seriously hurt—not seriously 
hurt—but she wishes to see you.” 

It was Valerie who put her hand on his 
arm and told him that the gray building 
they were approaching was St. Michael’s 
Hospital; Valerie who arranged where she 
would wait for him, who spoke to the nurse 
who met them, who held his hand closely 
and warmly for a moment before he went 
away. 

It was Valerie who remained in the 
dreary little lime-washed office, waiting, 
waiting—with a man’s pale, desperate face 
always before her eyes, with its look of 
hopeless and pathetic misery, like that of 
a hurt child. 

Forthright was dimly aware of clean, 
shining corridors; of a long, bright ward; 
of beds covered with checkered red and 
white quilts; of pale, curious-eyed faces 


THE TELEPHONE-BELL 


I’ll wait—outside, if 
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raised as he passed. The nurse who led 
him, aware of his evident suffering, tried to 
comfort him. 

“It is not in the least serious, Mr. Forth- 
right; only a broken leg. She’ll be as well 
as ever in a few weeks.”’ 

And Forthright forced himself to answer 
somehow. 

“She’s in the end bed,” the nurse chat- 
tered. “So you'll be able to talk quietly. 
It was a motor-bus accident. Her leg was 
broken.” 













They 


had reached 
the end of 
the ward. 


“ Here we are,” 
the nurse said 
brightly, and Forth- 
right forced himself to look at the woman 
who lay in the narrow, brightly covered 
bed. 

A queer, choked sob escaped from him. 
It was not Coralie. It was a woman whom 
he had never seen before. 

“ You’re Mr. Forthright?” A voice came 
to him vaguely through the surging sense 
of relief. 

He pulled himself together and sat down 
beside the bed mechanically. 

“ Yes,” he answered. “‘ That’s my name; 
but I don’t know yours, do I?” 

“No; and it wouldn’t help you if you 
did.” The voice was rough, uncultivated; 
it matched the commonplace good looks of 
its owner. “ But I knew your wife, Mrs. 
Forthright.” 
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“When?” Forthright asked, in a voice 
that sounded strained and unnatural. 

“ Well, I saw her last about two years 
ago; just before she went out to Tunn, or 
whatever you call the place—in Switzer- 
land, I think it is. I used to see a good lot 
of her. I’m a bit of a masseuse, and she 
was a patient of mine.” 

“I see.” 

‘I don’t need to tell you, Mr. Forth- 
right, that she was a queer sort of a wo- 
man.” The speaker laughed. “ Jealous 
of you she was; my God, jealous! | 
couldn’t help but be a bit sorry for her, 
that I couldn’t, and she was generous 
enough when she wanted anything.” 

The woman’s shrewd eyes glanced side- 
wise at Forthright, but he sat motionless 
and apparently unmoved. 

“ Just before she went off to Switzerland 
she sent for me in a hurry. She knew as 
she was pretty bad then. Any one could 
see it. Killing herself she was, as I often 
told her pretty straight. She told me how 
she hated the idea of you marrying again— 
hated it like poison and hell—spiteful sort 
of feeling, of course, but there it was, and 
you've got to take people as you find them. 
And she told me she’d thought of a way 
to stop it.” 

\ spark of interest lit Forthright’s tired 
eyes. He leaned forward, catching in his 
breath. 
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“ Yes?” he said. 
of stopping it?” 

“* Well, I didn’t half like the idea of what 
she asked me to do, I can tell you. Mean 
and dirty, it seemed; but she paid me well, 
she did—and I’m a poor woman and a 
widow, with a mother and two children to 
keep. And, after all, you was nothing to 
me—only a name, as one might say. All 
she wanted me to do was to wait till I 
heard of her death, and then keep a look- 
out, and find out when you thought of 
marrying again. Well, I did as she said; 
it wasn’t at all difficult.” 

“Yes. Well?” 

“ Then I was just to go to a public call 
office and ring you up.” 

“You? But—good God! It wasn’t 
your voice; it was hers! Nobody could 
possibly imitate another like that.” 

“ Oh, it was /er voice, right enough,” the 
other said slowly. 

“What do you mean?” 

“Why, she’d had a record taken very 
carefully on a phonograph. I only had to 
get a connection with you and then turn on 
the talking-machine, close to the telephone 
instrument. If it whirred and buzzed a bit 
before starting, you’d only think it was the 
wires gone wrong. Oh, I'd have kept it up 
—TI gave her my word—but that ol’ motor- 
bus this afternoon smashed the record to 


> 


smithereens! 


“What was this way 





AN OLD HOME SPEAKS 


I stanp beside this roadway old, 


A thing unloved, alone, 


Save for the lilacs whose sweet scent 


O’er fifty years has blown. 


I know the glance of passer-by 


Who through each window sees 


The quiet rooms that shelter still 


The ghosts of memories. 


They pass the garden's weedy aisles, 


Where roses long have died, 


And see the bitter herb-of-grace 


Profuse on every side. 


But they shall know why peace is mine 


And have contentment, too, 


When ivies climb the graying years, 


And rose has changed to rue. 


Arthur Wallace Peach 

















More or Better Congressmen? 


—A Problem for the House 


THE PUZZLING QUESTION OF REAPPORTIONING THE MEMBERSHIP OF THE HOUSE 
OF REPRESENTATIVES ACCORDING TO THE CENSUS OF 1920—THE TOTAL 
IS LIKELY TO BE FURTHER INCREASED, ALTHOUGH A 
SMALLER BODY WOULD BE MORE EFFICIENT 


By Ashmun Brown 


tape measure in his hand, Elliott 

Woods, superintendent of the Cap- 
itol at Washington, proceeds to the hall of 
the House of Representatives. He makes 
divers measurements, scribbles figures on a 
pad, and sighs. 

“Total membership now,” he muses, 
“four hundred and thirty-five; total seat- 
ing capacity under the present arrange- 
ment, four hundred and forty-four; pos- 
sible increase of membership under the new 
apportionment—well, what is the possible 
increase? Anyhow, if Congress does not 
provide for an increase of more than thirty 
or thirty-five, we can get them in by filling 
the corners; but what we shall do next 
time I don’t know.” 

“Maybe you could put in a mezzanine 
floor?” some one suggests. 

Mr. Woods declines to commit himself. 

“Or hang them up on hooks?” 

The suggestion is disregarded as trivial. 
The spectacle of strap-hangers in the his- 
toric chamber is beyond the vision of Mr. 
Woods. 

All this is but a foretaste of a trouble- 
some problem with which Congress will 
shortly have to deal. The question to be 
settled is that of the proper number of Rep- 
resentatives in Congress to make laws for 
a nation of 105,683,108 persons, as enu- 
merated by the census whose results are 
now being announced. Will the demand 


‘TL es time by the forelock, and a 


from various States for more Congressmen 
prevail, or will a possible counter demand 
for “ fewer and better Congressmen ” 
fluence the decision? 


in- 
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The problem is sure to be much and 
warmly debated, chiefly in committee, for 
on the method of its solution depends the 
political future of a great many men who 
will have to vote on the subject. 

Suppose, for example, that Congress 
should determine that it has too many 
members now, and should decide to cut 
down the number. What would be the at- 
titude of those Representatives whose dis- 
tricts would be eliminated? Would they 
approach the vote in a lofty spirit of self- 
sacrifice and patriotism, or would they 
shriek their protests to high heaven? In 
times past—for this question comes up 
once every ten years—they have taken the 
latter course. To delve a little farther into 
history, it appears that when there are 
enough of them to make their protests pre- 
vail, they have avoided threatened slaugh- 
ter; when there were not enough of them, 
and they were not politically powerful, 
they have gone down to defeat. 

Time was, for instance, between 1830 
and 1840, when Maine had eight Repre- 
sentatives in Congress, where she has but 
four now. In the second decade of the 
nineteenth century, Virginia had twenty- 
three, as against her present quota of ten. 
In the decade before that, Massachusetts 
had seventeen, although, despite her great 
growth in population, she has only sixteen 
now. From 1810 to 1830, New Hamp- 
shire had six Representatives, although 
only two sit in the present House from that 
State. After the census of 1830, Kentucky 
had thirteen, while now she has only eleven. 
From 1800 to 1830, Maryland sent nine 
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members to the House, while now her dele- 
gation includes only six. 


THE STEADY GROWTH OF THE HOUSE 


Save for one brief period of Spartan self- 
denial, Congress has permitted its mem- 
bership to grow steadily through all the 
years since the Constitution went into ef- 
fect in 1789. At the present time its num- 
bers are approaching the impossible point 
— impossible as limited by the physical ca- 
pacity of the chamber it occupies, and also 
as limited by the possibility of making the 
body an efficient, self-determining legisla- 
tive institution. 

The Constitution requires that after each 
decennial census Congress shall, by law, fix 
the membership of the House of Represen- 
tatives, and apportion that membership 
among the several States in proportion to 
their population, seeing to it, however, that 
every State, however small in population, 
is represented. The duty then falls on 
each State to mark out the districts its 
members shall represent, unless it shall pre- 
fer that all or some of them be elected “ at 
large ’’—that is, by the voters of the whole 
State. 

The Constitution itself fixed the first ap- 
portionment, for of course there was no 
Federal census until after it went into ef- 
fect. It provided for a House of only 
sixty-five Representatives, apportioned as 
follows—Connecticut, five; Delaware, one; 
Georgia, three; Maryland, six; Massachu- 
setts, eight; New Hampshire, three; New 
Jersey, four; New York, six; North Caro- 
lina, five; Pennsylvania, eight; Rhode 
Island, one; South Carolina, five; and Vir- 
ginia, ten. 

Following the census of 1790 the mem- 
bership rose to 106; following that of 1800 
to 142, and so on up until, in 1833, it had 
reached 242. Ten years later, after the 
census of 1840, Congress took a firm grip 
on itself and reduced the number to 223 
which automatically rose, during the fol- 
lowing decade, to 232, as five new States— 
Florida, Texas, lowa, Wisconsin, and Cali- 
fornia—came into the Union in rapid suc- 
cession. At this apportionment the repre- 
sentation of some of the older States was 
heavily cut, New York and Virginia losing 
six members each, Pennsylvania and North 
Carolina four each, Kentucky three, and 
Connecticut, Maryland, Massachusetts, 








South Carolina, and Tennessee two each. 
On the other hand, Illinois gained four 
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members, Indiana and Missouri three 
apiece, and Alabama, Michigan, Mississip- 
pi, and Ohio two apiece. 

Following the census of 1850 the mem- 
bership of the House rose to 237, chiefly 
through the admission of two Representa- 
tives from the new State of Minnesota and 
of one from Oregon. After 1860 there was 
a slight further increase to 243. Each sub- 
sequent decade has seen a considerable ad- 
dition, the total rising to 293 after 1870, to 
332 after 1880, to 357 after 1890, to 391 
after 1900, and finally, after 1910, to 435, 
the membership of the present House. 

The original apportionment of 1789 was 
on the basis of one Representative for every 
thirty thousand population. If that pro- 
portion had been maintained until to-day, 
we should now have a House of 3,523 
members—of course, an utter impossibility. 
Each Congressman must now represent a 
vastly larger constituency —a fact which 
entails greatly increased work. Under ex- 
isting conditions, time that should be de- 
voted to legislative duties is too often en- 
croached upon by the local demands of the 
member’s district. This problem has grown 
more and more serious as the constituencies 
have been enlarged, and it is an important 
consideration in any settlement of the ques- 
tion of apportionment. 

If the present size of the Congressional 
constituencies is to be maintained, it will be 
necessary to have, for the next Congress, a 
House of precisely five hundred members. 

The present Congress will be urged not 
to increase the membership of the House 
beyond the existing figure, but the urging 
will be general, whereas there will be a 
great deal of specific urging to allow suf- 
ficient increase in the membership so as not 
to reduce the number of Representatives 
from any State. To hold the total at 435, 
it is calculated that it would be necessary 
to deprive nine States of one or more of 
their Congressmen. It appears that Indi- 
ana, Missouri, and Iowa would lose two 
seats each, while Maryland, Illinois, Ken- 
tucky, Nebraska, Vermont, and Virginia 
would each lose one. 


THE CHANGES OF TEN YEARS AGO 


It is a matter of gossip in the House that 
the increase from 391 to 435 members, 
made in 1911, was agreed to only because 
a certain national figure, then occupying a 
high position in the House, came from one 
of the States that would have lost a Con- 























gressman if any lower figure had been set. 
At that time the old system of letting each 
Representative have his own desk on the 
floor was abandoned, the chamber was con- 
siderably reduced in size by pushing its 
walls toward the center, and the present 
system, with benches instead of separate 
desks, was installed. 

This was in pursuance of a plan which 
had long been urged as a corrective of the 
almost intolerable conditions that had de- 
veloped in the working of the legislative 
machinery. ‘As far back as 1897 the late 
Thomas B. Reed, of Maine, then Speaker 
of the House, had pointed out that the un- 
due spaciousness of the hall in which the 
Representatives met was a practically in: 
superable obstacle to the dignified and 
businesslike transaction of their work. In 
an article which he contributed to Mun- 
SEY’s MAGAzINE in that year he wrote 
thus: 

Of course so vast a space has in it the elements 
of great confusion. No member thinks it will 
disturb anybody if he talks to his neighbor, any 
more than it would if he were in a ten-acre lot. 
\s every one thinks the same, there is an average 
of talk which is more than worrying at the clerk’s 
desk, and to the mind of the member who is 
trying in vain to make his voice reach the distant 
corners. Only a few men can really be heard with 
ease, even in the most silent periods—periods 
which are extremely rare. Some of the best men 
in the House cannot reach one-third of their 
audience. Even those who can fill the chamber 
have but little chance for varying tones, and very 
little opportunity to think while they talk. Hav- 
ing to send so much blood to the lungs, there is 
but little left to send to the brain. 


As to the capacious desks then ranged in 
semicircular rows upon the floor of the 
chamber, Mr. Reed called them “ a temp- 
tation of forty devil-power ” to induce the 
members to write letters, to send for pages, 
and to add to the general confusion, in- 
stead of attending to the business before 
the House. 


IS THE HOUSE ALREADY TOO LARGE? 


The subsequent reduction of the floor- 
space was a salutary reform, and it would 
undoubtedly be a misfortune to undo its 
good effect by reexpanding the present hall. 
And as to an increase in the number of 
members, it is the opinion of most students 
of our national legislature that the House 
of Representatives is at present too large 
to function with the highest efficiency. It 
is also true, on the other hand, that too 
small a House would be regarded as neg- 
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ativing the idea of democracy. Somewhere 
lies a happy medium between abstract con- 
siderations of democracy and practical con- 
siderations of legislative efficiency. 

Nothing is more certain that the ten- 
dency in this, as in all human organiza- 
tions, is toward concentration of control in 
few hands as the membership of the body 
increases. The inevitable alternative is a 
practical breakdown of the machinery of 
the organization. 

A few years ago the general complaint 
against the House of Representatives was 
that it was too much “ bossed.” A so- 
cailed reform in the rules followed, where- 
by the Speaker was shorn of his Czar-like 
power; and now the prevalent criticism of 
the House is that it is undisciplined, un- 
wieldy and inefficient. 

In regard to the new apportionment, 
what actually is threatened is that Con- 
gress, deferring to pressure from individual 
States, will unduly increase its membership 
over the existing figure. Representative 
Siegel, of New York, chairman of the 
House Committee on the Census, is said to 
have prepared a bill that will add forty- 
eight new Representatives, increasing the 
present total of 435 to 483. This is un- 
derstood to be the lowest figure that will 
make it possible to reapportion the mem- 
bership according to last year’s census with- 
out depriving any State of one or more 
members. So large an addition, however, 
must necessarily spell, in the future, either 
a greater degree of unwieldiness or a recur- 
rence of boss control. It would make Con- 
gressmen commoner in Washington than 
they are to-day—which certainly would not 
enhance the dignity of the legislative 
branch of the government. 

No doubt there will be some courageous 
souls in the House itself who will urge a 
reduction in membership for the national 
good. On the amount of support they get 
from the public depends the result. 

It is entirely within the power of Con- 
gress to reduce the membership of the 
House to much lower proportions. If each 
Representative served a constituency of 
three hundred and fifty thousand people, 
the total would come down to three hun- 
dred. A body of that size could work to 


far better advantage than a larger one, on 
the well-known principle that a committee 
of three is invariably more expeditious and 
efficient in its work than a committee of 
fifteen. 
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Congress is not to be likened to a fac- 
tory, where an increased demand for prod- 
ucts is met by increasing the number of 
workmen. An increase in Congress is like 
increasing the number of directors of the 
plant, each new director claiming as much 
power as his fellow. Such a policy in in- 
dustrial life would not be tolerated. 


THE SLOWER PACE OF CONGRESS 


Since 1911, when the membership of the 
House was last increased, and when its 
rules were reformed, it has taken more time 
to do a given job than it did before. In 
fact, it is now sitting in almost continuous 
session. The Sixtieth Congress—1907- 
1909—found no necessity for holding an 
extra session. Nor did the Fifty-Ninth, 
during the previous two years; nor the 
Fifty-Seventh and the Fifty-Sixth. But 
since 1909 long sessions and extra sessions 
have been the rule. 

Let us take the record of the Sixty-Fifth 
Congress, elected in 1916. Ordinarily it 
would not have sat until December 3, 1917, 
but it was called into extra session on April 
2, 1917, because of the impending war. In 


#5 


its two years of life it had three sessions, 
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during which it sat for four hundred and 
forty-six days. 

For contrast observe the record of the 
Thirty-Seventh Congress, elected in 1860. 
It came together in extra session on July 
4, 1861, to enact war legislation, and com- 
pleted its job in thirty-four days, as against 
the one hundred and eighty-eight days re- 
quired by the extra session of the Sixty- 
Fifth Congress for the same purpose. In 
all, during its two years of life, the first 
half of the dreadful Civil War period, it 
sat tor a total of three hundred and fifty- 
six days. 

Certainly the record shows that the gait 
of Congress, particularly in the last nine 
years, has slackened. Will that gait be in- 
creased by increasing the membership? No 
one of judgment will contend that it will. 

The real question is, is it desirable to 
increase the efficiency of Congress? The 
answer should be found in the next appor- 
tionment bill. If the public wants a true 
answer rendered, it must first answer the 
question itself, and must then communi- 
cate its findings to Congress. Congress is 
going to do what it believes the majority of 
voters want it to do. 





THE BROKER OF DREAMS 


BRING not your dreams to me— 

Blown dust, and vapor, and the running stream— 
Saying, “ He, too, doth dream, 

Touched of the moon.” 


Nay! Wouldst thou vanish see 

Thy darling fantoms, 

Bring them then to me! 

For my hard business—though so soft it seems— 
Was ever dreams and dreams. 


And as some stern-eyed broker smiles disdain, 
Valuing at nought 

Her bosom’s locket, with its little chain, 
Love’s all that Love hath brought, 

So must I weigh and measure 

Thy fading treasure, 

Sighing to see it go 

As surely as the snow. 


For I have such sad knowledge of all things 
That shine like dew a little, all that sings 
And ends its song in weeping— 

Such sowing and such reaping !— 

There is no cure but sleeping. 


Adelaide R. Knapp 

















The Wells of Ibrahim 


BY NEGLEY FARSON 


Illustrated by Stockton Mulford 


he finished reading the letter I had 

handed him. It came from the 
Desert Column of the Bikaner Camel 
Corps, and its contents were as follows: 


()ie adjutant eyed me suspiciously as 


No. 5 SguapRoN, Royart Fryinc Corps, 

Sir :—I have the honor to request the return of 
our racing camel No. 7016, branded on each side of 
the neck, and delivered to your camp on the 3rd 
instant, at 17.30, destined for your Lieutenant 
Howard. 

We hesitate to bother you about the matter, but 
as we have received no word of acknowledgment 
from Lieutenant Howard, and as the receipt slip 
was signed “ Top Hole,” we are rather anxious. 

Passed on for your immediate action, please. 

Your obedient servant, 
Joun NICHOLSON, 
Adjutant. 


“ Well, Howard?” 

For once I could meet our adjutant’s 
fishy stare with equanimity. 

“Yes, I did expect a camel on that date, 
but when none appeared I naturally came 
to the conclusion that none had been sent. 
Also,” I added, “I am not in the habit of 
signing chits ‘ Top Hole.’ ” 

“No, I don’t suppose you are,” he mut- 
tered grudgingly. ‘“ But some one did— 
and he’s got a perfectly good camel!” He 
savagely thumped his bell. ‘“ Orderly, tell 
a clerk to come in here.” 

An apprehensive clerk promptly came to 
strict attention. 

“ Has that fool Hanratty reported yet?” 

“ No, sir.” 

“ Humph! 
letter.” 


Sit down and take this 


BIKANER CAMEL Corps, Desert COLUMN, 

Sir :—I have the honor to reply to yours of the 
7th instant. As yet we can find no trace of the 
camel you mention, or of its having been received 
in this camp. 

Ask your man who delivered camel to give 
exact details as to place, time, and person to whom 
delivery was made, please. 

Ask your man particularly whether the man 
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who took receipt of animal here had red hair, 
please. 
Your obedient servant, 
CoLiis WRIGHT, 
Adjutant. 


“ There, that ought to do it!” The ad- 
jutant smiled grimly. ‘“ Send that off by 
plane and bring back the answer.” 

He turned to me as soon as the orderly 
had gone. 

“ You’re sure, Howard, that you know 
nothing about this crazy camel affair?” 

“ Honor bright!” I assured him. “ I’m 
as much in the dark about it as you are.” 

“Well, it does seem an obvious deduc- 
tion,” he said slowly. ‘“ Corporal Hanratty 
-—little Tich, you know—also mysteriously 
disappeared that day, and I’ve a hunch 
that he and that camel are together, some- 
where out there.” 

He waved a pudgy, freckled hand at the 
strip of yellow desert in the tent opening. 

“ Why?” I asked foolishly. 

“Why?” he snorted. “ Why was Tich 
ever born, I want to know? His absurd 
parents must have been humorists!”’ 

“Poor Tich!” I said. ‘“ He’s finished 
now, then. Three days out there and no 
water—” 

“Oh, rather! Dead as a dodo bird— 
and if he isn’t, and I catch him, I’ll jolly 
well kill him anyway. Been my béte noir 
ever since I took over here—the red-head- 
ed shrimp! It’s the camel I’m thinking 
about,” continued Wright. “ These Bik- 
aner wallahs would love to have one up on 
us. Can’t you see them toddling about 
Cairo, saying that they let us have a camel 
and we lost the flaming beast? And sug- 
gesting that we indent for chaperons next 

what?” 

The Bikaner reply was short and to the 
point. 


Our Sikh delivered camel to a short corporal 
standing outside orderly room, 17.30, 3rd instant. 
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He thinks the man’s hair was red. Hope this 
will permit you to return our camel, please. 

“ Hopes this will permit us to return his 
blessed camel, does-he? Well, the nerve of 
some people’s children! As if we would 
keep his supercilious old beast!” The ad- 
jutant’s color was dangerous. “ It’s Han- 
ratty, right enough; but where in the name 
of Joseph has he taken that camel?” 

The adjutant thumped his much-abused 
bell. 

“ Orderly!” he roared. “ Give orders to 
have all planes made ready for immediate 
flight; desert to be searched within a ra- 
dius of fifty miles for Corporal Tavish 
Hanratty and one white Bikaner racing 
camel. Have two-seater planes proceed to 
all Bedouin encampments and oases within 
radius of one hundred miles, and observer 
to search same personally. Have all cara- 
vans on Wadi Natrum trail intercepted 
and questioned as to whether they have 
seen any white man on a camel. This 
order to take effect at once, and to continue 
in force until Hanratty is found or I coun- 
termand same. There!” he concluded, 
turning to me. “ That will find him—un- 
less he’s dug a hole and pushed himself and 
the camel into it!” 

But it didn’t. For four days we carried 
on the most minute and painstaking search 
without unearthing even the slightest trace 
of the lost ones. They had disappeared 
with a completeness that was uncanny in 
its perfection; so we finally gave it up. 
Poor little Tich was to be another desert 
mystery that nothing but time and the 
shifting sands could uncover. 

We all felt sad. In spite of his erratic 
disposition, the corporal’s amusing likeness, 
both in physique and mannerisms, to the 
grotesque London comedian after whom we 
had given him his sobriquet, had caused us 
no small amount of merriment—and we 
would miss that in this dull place. 


II 


I HAD insomnia rather badly about that 
time, and also it was Ramadan—the time 
when all true followers of the Prophet fast 
all day and feast all night. Behind our en- 
campment was a cluster of Bedouin tents. 
At night, when the moon came up, little red 
fires would twinkle, and we could hear the 
tom-toms going and the plaintive chanting: 

“ Ul, yul, yul, yul, yul, ul, yul, yul, yul, 
yul, yul!” 

It seemed to stir undiscovered emotions 
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—cool, velvet nights with the stars hanging 
diamond-like in the sky, so low that you 
wanted to reach up and pick them out; 
these glowing Arab fires, and the crescent 
moon of Ramadan curving over. I could 
not sleep. It was not insomnia, but some 
call—a call that made me get up in my 
pajamas, slip on a pair of old dancing- 
pumps, and walk for hours up and down 
the streets made by the old marquee tents, 
smoking innumerable cigarettes and won- 
dering what it was in that call that my 
heart understood so well, but which my 
brain never could approach. 

One night, walking like this, I saw the 
red glow from a cigarette within the doc- 
tor’s tent. “ Hello, doc!” I called out. 
““What’s the matter with you?” 

“The same as you, me lad!” came the 
answer. 

Good old hard-faced, soft-hearted doc, 
with his queer ways—damning a man to 
his face and kissing him behind his back! 
He came out of the marquee and walked 
with me awhile, and told me why he seemed 
a bit “ quare,” as he phrased it. His wife 
had died in England only a few months 
ago, while he had been out here in the 
desert, and until the wire came he had not 
known that she had even been ill. When 
it did come, he just read it, pushed it into 
his pocket, and carried on with his work. 

“I don’t know why I didn’t scream, it 
hurt me so; but with the heat and the work 
I was burned out—so I took it quietly.” 

I knew of nothing to say, so I nodded to 
show him that I understood. He waved a 
huge bony arm. 

“And then the night came, and that 
yelling from over there, and—it was awful! 
Why will they not let a man rest in peace? 
Why will they keep reminding him?” 

We went into his tent and had a good- 
night “ peg,” and I left him sitting there— 
with his bottle. When I rose to go and 
said good night to him, he never moved a 
muscle to show that he heard me, though 
his eyes were wide open. 

It was while walking like this, the night 
after we had given up the search for little 
Tich, that I thought I saw an apparition. 
Down the far end of the company street, 
with majestic pace, came a camel, and 
leading it by its nose-strap strutted the 
squat, bow-legged ghost of little Tich. It 
stopped before my tent, and I hurried over. 
The camel, anyway, was alive, unless the 
ghosts of camels smell. 
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“ WATTER! WATTER ! 
HAVE YE GOT IT?” 



































As I came nearer, the white 
face of Tich emerged from the 
marquee. He saw me and 
gave a sigh of relief. 

“ Please, sor, an’ what shall 
I do wi’ this camel?” 

“ Take it over and tie it to 
the major’s tent,” I told the 
corporal. ‘“ He likes animals!” 

I was not going to ask him 
what he had been doing with 
it these last eight days, for I 
was annoyed at the cool way 
in which Tich stepped back 
from the dead. 

‘Please, sor!” Little Tich 
was terribly in earnest. “ Be 
easy with me. This dom beast, 
beggin’ your pardon, has fair 
broke me heart as it is. Curse 
his proud-lookin’ face!” 

He twitched the nose-strap, and the 
camel blew out its tongue and 
squealed rage at us. 

“ Here!” I said quickly. “ Chop 
that! Do you want the whole camp down about 
our ears?”’ 

“Yes, sor—no, sor!” said Tich meekly. 

In the cold moonlight the camel glared down 
at me like an angry woman. 
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“ Could I but get you over to the camp 
where you belong, five miles away,” I 
thought, “ then Tich and I could put our 
heads together and concoct some story for 
him to tell the adjutant, when he gives 
himself up, that might make things easier 
for him—and a ride on you in a night like 
this would not be half so bad.” 

Thereupon I told Tich to wait, and went 
inside, where I pulled on, over my pajamas, 
flying-boots and an old Burberry. 

“ Now, Tich,” I said, “pull your old 
beast down on his knuckle-bones.” 

Tich surveyed my costume suspiciously. 

“ What are we going to do, sor?” 

“ Never you mind!” I replied, with cold- 
ness. “ You do just what I tell you, and 
there is some chance that you will escape 
C. B.” — confinement to barracks — “ for 
the rest of your unnatural life.” 

Tich hesitated. 

“ Please, sor, if it’s to be any more ridin’ 
on the top of this hell-hound, I'll take the 
C. B. instead.” 

I glared down at him and called forth 
my best parade-ground voice. 

“ Corporal Hanratty, do as I direct you. 
Make that camel squat!” 

Tich glared at me, then walked lamely 
to the rear of the unsuspecting animal’s 
forelegs and carefully delivered a savage 
kick in the back of the poor brute’s knees. 

“Come on! Bend, you beggar!” 

The result was appalling. The “ beg- 
gar” refused to bend. His long neck 
whipped out like a snake, and Tich howled 
in pain. The camel grunted with satisfac- 
tion. But just as Tich had counted with- 
out his camel, the camel had misunderstood 
his Tich. Retribution followed swift and 
sure. 

“ Bite me in the slacks, will yer, ye 
bloomin’ idiot! I'll l’arn ye to bite a 
corporal!” 

Before I could stop him, Tich gave a 
furious tug at the nose-rope, the camel’s 
tendon of Achilles. I can’t remember ex- 
actly what happened then except that Tich, 
the camel, and I, all seemed to swing about 
the moon. I heard the tent-poles of the 
marquee snap in two. Loud shrieks came 
from Dobby and Herron, my tentmates, 
and Tich crawled from out of the wreck. 
I disentangled myself from the guy-ropes 
and stood up carefully. 

“ Tich, of all the fools on earth, you’re 
the biggest!” 

“Yes, sor. I think I must be, sor!” 
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From every tent in the street shadowy 
figures were emerging and running toward 
us. Among them I made out the paunchy 
figure of the adjutant, and I groaned in 
despair. How could we ever explain all 
this to a man with his temper at this hour 
of the morning? 

“Thank goodness,” I said to the fearful 
Tich, “ that camel has cleared out, any- 
way!” 

“ No, so he hasn’t.” He pointed to the 
rocking canvas. ‘“ He’s in there.” 

Even as he spoke, two figures shot out 
and dashed down the company street, one 
of them with most of a mosquito-net trail- 
ing in the wind. 

“ It’s a c-a-m-e-l!” he screamed. 

“ Gawd!” said the other. 

“ What’s all this noise about?” 

The adjutant’s voice was as cold as steel. 
Tich and I stood strictly to attention. 

“ Hel-lo/” he said, seeing Tich. ‘“ You 
here, too?” 

“Yes, sor. Thank you, sor!” 

“ What’s that in there making all this 
bally racket?” 

“It’s a—it’s a camel, sor!” 

By now we were the center of an admir- 
ing group of pajama-ciad officers. The ad- 
jutant turned to me, trembling with rage. 

“Mr. Howard, you will consider your- 
self under close arrest. Mr. Brooks will be 
your escort; do as he directs you. You 
have lied to me. As for you, Hanratty, 
I'll settle your case in the morning. Re- 
port yourself to the orderly-room at once 
—close arrest!” 

He shuffled off down the company street. 

“ T’ll get at the bottom of this!” I heard 
him mutter. “By the pipers! Twenty 
years in the army, and getting sold like 
that!” He roared back as an after- 
thought: “Somebody take that damned 
camel down to the orderly-room!” 

“Come on, Tich!” said several. “ Do 
your bit!” 

But Tich was nowhere to be found. 
Close arrest was preferable to association 
with that camel, and it was only after a 
heroic combat that we finally landed the 
gawky animal in possession of the dis- 
mayed guard. 

III 


THE morning came fiery and red, and I 
lay panting in Brooks’s tent, dressed ready 
to be called to the orderly-room to go be- 
fore the adjutant. The thought that I was 
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completely innocent of any wrong cheered 
me but little, as Collis Wright was pep- 
pery, even in retreat. The whole camp 
was seething with the affair. 

Tich had been in with the adjutant for 
three hours when noon arrived and I was 
sent for. “ Wright was plainly up a tree. 

“ Howard,” he said, “ I’m sorry for what 
I said last night. Silly of me to speak so, 
I will admit, but it did point that way; so 
please accept my apology.” 

Without waiting for me to say a word, 
he continued. 

“ Tich is the biggest liar unhung—abso- 
lutely. I’ve had him in here since nine 
o'clock, and what do you think he’s been 
trying to tell me? That for eight days he’s 
been knocking about in that desert without 
food or water—eight days, mind you! 
Damned insult to my intelligence, I call it! 
He knows I know he is lying to me, but 
I’ll confess I can’t get anything out of him. 
Eight days—think of it!” 

“Sounds queer, doesn’t it?’ I sagely 
remarked. 

“Tt not only sounds but it most certain- 
ly is queer. Tich either found something, 
or had something happen to him out there, 
that he doesn’t want to tell about; and I’m 
just curious enough to give anything to 
know what it was.” 

“ Threaten him,” I suggested. 

“ Tried it.” 

“ Cajole him.” 

“‘ Equally useless.” 

“ Well, I bet you I’d get it out of him!” 

I had made this awful statement before 
I realized how it would sound. The adju- 
tant eyed me sarcastically, and then re- 
marked: 

“T haven’t the least doubt of it. It is 
true that I was in the army when your sole 
uniform was something that the female 
members of your family fastened about 
your manly form with a safety-pin; but 
one is sometimes forced to admit that the 
coming generation is fearfully clever. 
That’s the way the race progresses, I 
suppose!” 

No one could refuse a challenge thrown 
out in such a manner. 

“Well, sir, if you will not be offended 
at my saying it, I will lay you just five 
pounds that I get Tich to open up.” 

“ Done!” he nodded. “ Good morning!” 

I left the tent feeling like the biggest 
braggart on earth. It proved easier than 
I anticipated, however. That afternoon a 
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big khamsin—the sand-laden wind from 
the desert—began to blow, and I went over 
to little Tich’s tent. He was lying there 
with a wet handkerchief over his mouth 
and nose to keep out the flying sand. 

“ Tich,” I said, “ what did you find out 
there—money ?”’ 

He shook his head. 

** Jewels?” 

Another shake. 

“ Old ruins?” 

Another shake. 

“ A woman?” 

His face grew scarlet, and he pulled his 
handkerchief over his eyes. 

I knew I had him! I did not say any- 
thing for a few minutes. The storm was 
coming on full blast, and the tent was 
swirling with sand eddies as soft and fine 
as talcum powder. 

Have you lived through the sheer misery 
of a khamsin in the Lybian desert? Then 
you know what it means when the soft, 
powdery sand, which is packed quite hard 
in its natural state, is sucked up by the 
ninety-mile gale from up-desert and rises 
in drifts and comes down over you like - 
night itself. It sifts, sifts into everything. 
Your closed and locked trunk in the tent, 
covered with oilskin—it worms into that 
and covers its contents with half an inch of 
sand. Your hair is a solid, silty mass, and 
your eyes and mouth and nostrils are 
choked up until breathing is a penance, and 
speaking, except under cover of a wetted 
cloth, is a risk that none but a novice 
would take. 

The khamsin was only just warming up 
to its deadly work, otherwise Tich would 
not have opened up just then. He needed 
my help, and he knew that if he did not 
ask for it now he wouldn’t see me for days. 
I would be lying in my tent with my nose 
in and out of a water-bucket, gasping like 
a trout on the grass. 

“ Aye, there was a gel!” he said. 

“ Pretty?” said I. 

“ Oh, aye, a bit.” 

He eyed me critically. 

“ Ye see, sor, all that I told the adjutant 
was lies. Had I told the truth, he would 
have run me for lyin’; but I lied, an’ he 
believed me.” 

“Clever fellow!” I murmured,- but he 
shook his head. 

“It’s no that I’m sae clever, but I’m 
tactful. Ye may be a wheen dootful yersel’, 
but I swear that evra word I’m goin’ to 
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“THERE WERE THE PALMS, THE 
TOM-TOMS GOIN’, AND EVERY- 
THING LIKE IT WAS BEFORE’ 


tell ye is the God’s own truth. Ye ken 
that Arab tomb beyont the wadies? Weel, 
on the day the Hindu came into camp wi’ 
the camel the thought struck me that I 
would mount on the beasty an’ ride oot 
there. It would be me try-oot. Why for 
no ride oot to the tomb, a mile or so from 
camp, particular as I had seen you go up 
for a flip, an’ ye wouldna need me for 
twenty minutes, or maybe langer? Up I 
gat, an’ awa’ we went, wi’ me seesawin’ in 
a fearfu’ manner. Oot o’ sight of the 
camp, I bein’ fair sick wi’ the beasty’s gait 
an’ the tomb seemin’ nae nearer, I was fain 
to turn him back. The camel was nae for 
turnin’, but kept pooshin’ oot his ugly legs 
for the tomb at a dreadfu’ pace. 

“Nicht fell, an’ I was nae place at a’. 
I was fair gane wi’ anxiety, what wi’ bein’ 
late. wi’ your camel, an’ no bein’ vera cer- 
tain whaur lay the camp. When the moon 
came oot, I saw what lookit to be troops 
movin’ across the desert, an’ we headed for 
‘em; but they was only cloud shadows, an’ 
I thocht I was fey. Aboot then the dom 


camel sat doon an’ folded itsel’ up, an’ no 
amount of encouragin’ kicks could persuade 
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him aff again. . 
He had knocked aff for 
the day. ‘If ye’re gonna 

sleep, I’m wi’ ye,’ says I to him, an’ I tied 
his nose-strap to my belt an’ propped my- 
sel’ against his smelly carcass, but no’ a 
wink did I get the nicht. ‘ Tavish Han- 
ratty, ‘tis you are the fool o’ the warld!’ I 
kept sayin’ to my wakefu’ sel’. 

“ Wi’ the first crack o’ day I rose up, 
an’, kickin’ the beast, we was aff again. I 
hadna mooch hairt in it, for I could see I 
was done for. Thousan’ an’ thousan’ o’ 
mile o’ yellow sand wi’ a pink edge an’ a 
blue top—mon, but I was sair weary o’t! 
I fair went daft, an’ I suspeecion the camel 
did too. He kept scowlin’ back to me, an’ 
noo an’ then he would raise his eyebrows 
an’ snarl. The sun was gettin’ me under 
my helmet, the sand awa’ off came risin’ 
up in long wavy strips an’ then pullin’ oot 
into shreds. The world was turning this 
way an’ that, an’ I knew me number was 
up; so I closed me eyes an’ hung on. I 
didna care a curse where the camel went. 

‘* An’ that’s the way I come upon him— 
a Bedouin sheik stretched unconscious in 
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“THE NEXT THING I KNEW,” TICH CONTINUED, “ THERE STOOD THE LASS A FILLIN’ OF 
HER WATER-JAR AT THE WELL” 
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the sand, bleedin’ from a fairish bad nick 
over the right eye, wi’ a little yellow camel 
standin’ by. Half under him was a long 
Arab rifle wi’ the stock fair glintin’ in the 
glare wi’ mother-o’-pearl. I had nothing 
to bandage him wi’ but the puggaree o’ me 
helmet. While I was twistin’ that over the 
cut on his head, what did I see but a curl 
o’ sand liftin’ off the desert, an’ later a 
bunch o’ Arabs come trottin’ up. They 
pulled up their hosses a ways off, an’ | 
sings oot: 

“* Watter! Watter! Have ye got it?’ 

“ Wi’ that a fair dozen dismount an’ 
bow horizontal wi’ the palms oot from the 
forehead. Then they run to the old sheik, 
all o’ them screeching; an’ while they’re 
bathing his head one o’ them hands me a 
water-skin. Mon, it was guid! 

“Noo ye can see us crossin’ the sand, 
that somehoo grows harder an’ harder, like 
sandstone, and fair fierce wi’ the sun. The 
old sheik they ties on his camel, an’ my 
blubberin’ beast follows like smoke. For 
an hour we goes ploddin’ along, till the 
leader lets out a cry, an’ the horses all come 
to a dead stop. I opens my eyes, an’ just 
here ‘tis ye’ll think I’m leein’; but, mon, 
I’m tellin’ ye. 

“IT opens my eyes on the prettiest sicht 
I ever looked upon. Hundreds o’ date- 
palms aboot a pool o’ blue water; a score 
o’ black tents in their shadow, an’ amang 
them walks women and children. Behind 
us the desert sizzlin’ awa’ wi’ heat rays, an’ 
we on the edge o’ an oasis wi’ grass an’ 
trees an’ watter!” 

To the weary body and inert brain of 
the human being who. had lain in the des- 
ert, conscious of its dangers, and in doubt 
of rescue, the spectacle before Tich’s eyes 
must have appeared like a celestial vision. 

“Mon,” he said in a hushed voice, as he 
tried in his inarticulate way to describe 
how he felt, “ ye have seen in the sky 
hereaboot gilded meenarets and palms with 
their feet in the watter. Ah, weel ’—with 
a sigh—‘‘ here I’d got in the body to one 
of them meerages!”’ 


IV 


Ir appeared that the little cavalcade 
rode down through the shaded paradise, as 
soft and sweet to their tired senses as the 
fabled gardens of Iram, and halted in front 
of a large tent, signifying the abode of an 
Arabian dignitary. Here they were sur- 


rounded by a crowd of Arabs, men and wo- 
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men, who watched with shrill cries of 
mourning as the horsemen lifted down the 
old sheik and carried him into the tent. 
Looks of hate were thrown toward Tich, 
but he was left to himself until one of the 
Arabs motioned him to descend from his 
camel, which was led off with the other 
beasts. This Arab then guided him to a 
small tent which stood open and empty, 
and he sat down under the flap, looking 
toward the sheik’s tent, about which the 
tribe lingered as if for news. 

Ere long a man came out with a message 
that sent the excitable Bedouins into a 
frenzy of joy. With the clashing of 
swords, the firming of pistols, and the throw- 
ing of hands toward the sky, they gave 
vent to their happiness because their holy 
man was like to recover. Presently they 
drifted away toward the tents, and little 
Tich saw but one figure, a girl’s, which de- 
tached itself from the crowd and came 
slowly toward him. In her hands she car- 
ried the puggaree that he had unwound 
from his helmet to stanch the sheik’s 
wound. 

She wore a robe of soft black material 
that left her braceleted arms bare, but no 
veil or yashmak. Her long black hair fell 
like a silken shower about her face, out of 
which shone two large black eyes of such 
beauty that they moved the soul of the lit- 
tle Scot so that for the first time in his life 
he knew that he had one. 

Timidly dropping her eyes, the young 
creature, who could not have been more 
than fifteen years old, held out the pug- 
garee and spoke a few words which to lit- 
tle Tich’s ears sounded like singing. As he 
took the scarf from her, his hand touched 
hers, and a liquid fire ran through his body 
until it centered in his heart. He forgot at 
once the terror that had been in his mind 
over his absence from camp, and the plans 
he had already made to return there. All 
this faded from his mind, though at first 
he didn’t know why; but he knew that he 
would never willingly go back. 

She spoke again, this time pointing to 
the tent of the sheik and repeating her sen- 
tence until little Tich comprehended that 
he was summoned thither. He himself had 
not said a word; he could not. 

There was a pause. The girl raised her 
eyes and met his, which were fixed on her 
with an adoring expression like a faithful 
dog’s. She smiled and ran off among the 
tents. 
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It is difficult, it is well-nigh impossible, 
to relate how love fell all in a minute and 
with crushing weight on this dim-souled 
Scottish soldier. He came from a low class, 
and the rough school of war had ill pre- 
pared him for poetic musing, and not at all 
for the expression of it. With lowered eye- 
lids and a dark flush mounting to his 
scarred cheek, he asked me: 

““ Hae ye ever been in love?” 

“ Hundreds of times,” I answered light- 
ly. “It’s my chronic state.” 

Little Tich covered me with limitless 
contempt. 

“Then I waste time wi’ ye,” he said, 
“for ye know naught aboot it!” 

In the darkened tent of the sheik, whith- 
er little Tich repaired at once, anxious to 
obey the command of the lovely creature 
to whom he had willingly become a slave, 
he found the old man conscious and 
stretched on a heap of rugs. He lay alone, 
and Tich knew enough of Arab customs to 
realize that a change had been made in his 
dress which showed him to be a sadhu, or 
holy man, a religious guide as well as tem- 
poral leader. His gaunt six feet was ar- 
rayed in a saffron robe, with a saffron scarf 
thrown loosely about his shoulders, and a 
turban of the same color lying within reach 
of his wax-like hand. 

Deep, stern eyes met his as Tich entered 
the tent, but the firm mouth wore a smile. 
The sheik lifted his hand and pointed to 
another heap of rugs, as a seat for his pre- 
server. At a call in Arabic two old women 
entered, bearing brass trays of steaming 
food. Little Tich took one, and the sheik 
said in good English, as the women retired: 

“You saved my life; we are friends. 
Eat, that we may cement the friendship.” 

‘* Mon, I wolfed the lot o’ it, and a’ the 
while he lay there wi’ a smile like a dream- 
cr o’ dreams. Then he spoke. 

““* My people do not find friends with 
your people,’ he said; ‘ but you are one of 
many, and your heart is good. I am your 
servant!’ 

‘““* Speak no more aboot it,’ I told him. 
‘°*Twas but a sma’ thing I did.’ 

“*°Tis not the way of your people,’ he 
said, wi’ a shake o’ his head. 

‘“* Ye dinna ken my people,’ says I, get- 
tin’ a bit fashed mysel’. 

“*]T know your people full well—to my 
sorrow,’ he said, lookin’ black like. ‘I 
swore a jehad, a holy war, and for seven 
years I was a prisoner to you—a drawer 
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of water and a hewer of wood. “Twas 
then I learned your tongue—for the next 
jehad!’ 

“* An’ who to blame but yersel’?’ I 
asked him. 

“He didn’t have mooch to say to that, 
but just lay back, scowlin’. So ye ken the 
manner o’ man he was, an’ that there was 
little love goin’ atween him and us. 

“* That is the talk of fools for such as 
you and me,’ he spoke up. ‘ From now on 
you are as one of my people, and this oasis, 
the Wells of Ibrahim, shall be your camp 
as long as you care to honor us.’ 

“ ’Twas prettily said, for him. 

“* Aye,’ I said, thinkin’ o’ the wee lass 
that I’d seen. ‘I'd like nothin’ better than 
to spend a few days wi’ ye.’ 

“He nodded, and I bade him a civil 
good nicht.” 

V 


At that point Tich’s story seemed to 
take on the shadow of some intangible 
mental misery. After leaving the sheik he 
wandered about the oasis, and darkness 
found him by the old wells. Some sort of 
celebration or rite was taking place. The 
Arabs were seated in a square about two 
performers, who danced back and forth, 
carrying on a curious sort of dialogue. 
One, who seemed to be the _ buffoon, 
shrieked queer-sounding gibberish and 
waved his stick at the other, twisting his 
white-painted face into hideous masks. At 
this the spectators would shake and go into 
ecstasies of mirth. 

All the time a tom-tom pulsed and 
throbbed in exotic rhythm, until the feel- 
ings of the natives seemed to rise almost 
to the breaking-point. Their cries became 
more and more hysterical, and Tich said 
that he, too, felt some totterings of his 
reason. 

“Then,” he said, “ the tom-toms seemed 
to get further an’ further awa’, the fires 
died oot, an’ there I am, sittin’ oot in the 
desert wi’ me back propped up again’ that 
smelly old camel—an’ the oasis nowheres 
at a’!” 

Tich lay there for a moment, he told me, 
dejected at this trick of fancy. 

“ The next thing I knew,” he continued, 
“there stood the lass a fillin’ of her water- 
jar at the well, an’ there were the palms, 
the tom-toms goin’, an’ everything like it 
was before. I wouldna hae mentioned it 
but for the fac’ that this happened several 
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times after that, an’ "twas always wi’ the 
face o’ the wee lass that I came oot o’ the 
spell.” 

He arose and politely offered to carry 
her jar, which she had gracefully balanced 
on her head, but she refused. They stood 
there, and he tried, with the smattering of 
Arabic that the soldier picks up around 
camp, to detain her. She put down her 
jar and they sat together on the low walls 
of the wells. He secured her name, at any 
rate, that first time—Elasia; and he told 
her his, which she seemed at a loss how to 
pronounce. Altogether he seemed to have 
made wonderful progress, and to have 
fallen completely to her charms; and she, 
strangely enough, appeared to have had 
the same tender feelings for his rather un- 
prepossessing person. 


From that time Tich became obsessed 
with one dominant idea—to marry his lit- 
tle brown enchantress. At night he would 
lie thinking out the different features of the 
case. 

‘I kent richt weel that I could no 
bring her back to Aberdeen. Still, Aber- 
deen had never meant so mooch to me, noo 
that I looked back upon it—punchin’ the 
time-clock in some warks six days oot 0’ 
seven; drunk as a lord come Saturday 
nicht; Sunday wi’ a bad head and an 
empty pooch, an’ six days more o’ slavin 
awa’. That was nothin’ to feel unco joyful 
o'er!” 

As regards her religion and color, Tich 
disposed of these with facile logic. Every 
law and precedent in life, he contended, 
has a price for which it were well worth 
one’s while to break it, and a concrete il- 
lustration of his doctrine was that Elasia 
was his price. If he possessed her, the-pain 
of having acted contrary to some of the 
accepted laws that governed his society 
would not bother him. 

He met so many of my interjectory 
warnings with the simple statement that I 
had not seen Elasia that I felt myself quite 
overcome by the desire to set eyes on this 
creature of delight. 

“ The life these fellies lived was no half 
so bad,” he assured me. “A bit lazy an’ 
quiet like, but when a chap wanted to go 
over and lie in the shade he went over an’ 
did it—an’ that’s somethin’ he couldna do 


in Aberdeen!” 
I’ll confess to having felt, in listening to 
him, that I began to fall in with his views. 
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In a sense I was being corrupted. The 
more he dwelt on the buff, blue, and green 
glories of that charming oasis, the harder 
I found it to argue against him. Tich, al- 
though none would have guessed it, was at 
heart a sybarite. 

When they met again, their intimacy 
was already so close that they hastened to- 
ward each other, and Tich had to govern 
himself not to take her in his arms. In a 
languorous way that betrayed their mu- 
tual passion they moved to a clump of 
dwarf date-trees, which threw a shadow 
across the well and protected them from 
spying eyes; but no one came to the well 
by night. Here they would sit and gaze 
into each other’s eyes, while Tich taught 
her in the pauses of her soft laughter how 
to speak his name. ‘“ Tawveethe,” she 
could say in murmurous sweetness, and to 
hear it gave Tich a strange constriction of 
the heart. He strangled the impulse, al- 
ways recurring, to take her in his arms, for 
there fell about this strange and beautiful 
creature an atmosphere of innocence akin 
to holiness, which he did not dare to 
profane. 

Night after night they sat thus, content 
to look into each other’s eyes; but at last 
came the night when, as she rose to go, 
Tich leaped to his feet protesting. She 
turned back with startled eyes, and the 
Scot could no longer keep the fire out of 
his. 

He seized both her hands, and he did not 
recognize as his own the voice in which he 
begged her to stay. It sounded hoarse and 
tremulous at the same time. Elasia was 
frightened, and, lowering her head, she 
would have fled. He drew her toward him. 

“ Elasia!” he said. “ Elasia, lass, ye 
mauna go the nicht until I hae yer promise. 
All my life I’ve been a waitin’, a waitin’ 


for you! - Can ye no understand? ’Tis 
love, lass, ’tis love!” 
What mattered the Scottish accent? He 


drew her to him and poured out burning 
words. Elasia trembled, and tried hard to 
escape, but he held her fast. As she lifted 
up her face, questioning this change in him, 
he repeated: 

“Tis love, lass, love!” 

Then, as if she understood the strange 
words, her face began to change. She lost 
her frightened look. He witnessed the 
change and understood it. With a deep 
sigh he strained her to him and kissed her 
—kissed her again and again. 
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Elasia drank his kisses. She threw her 
arms about his neck. . 

“ Aye, mon!” muttered little Tich, as he 
told of this love passage with averted eyes 
and heightened color. “ Aye, mon! The 
feel of her twa arms—sae cool they was, 
sae cool!” 

Shortly before the sun set the next day, 
when Tich knew that the sheik would be 
alone, he went to his tent to ask the old 
man to give him his granddaughter in mar- 
riage. He had no fear of being refused; 
had not the holy man promised him any- 
thing he might ask in reward for the ser- 
vice he had done? 

In the dim tent, shot with a red ray 
here and there, with a great book open be- 
fore him, sat the ancient man, gravely 
awaiting him. Tich stood for a moment 
in the opening, waiting for the usual salu- 
tation, but none came. The sheik made no 
sign either of surprise or welcome. 

Tich stepped inside, and instantly Ela- 
sia, who had been hidden by the shadows, 
darted forward and threw herself into his 
arms, crying out to her grandfather in their 
tongue. Love unsealed the soldier’s ears, 
and he knew what she said: 

“ He is mine, grandfather; the man is 
mine! 1 want him, and I will not give him 
up!” 

The sheik made no reply, but turned his 
look first upon Elasia, then upon the sol- 
dier. His thin hand kept mechanically 
turning the leaves of the book. Tich spoke 
up boldly. 

“Tis true, I love the lassie an’ the lassie 
loves me. I ask ye to let me mak’ her my 
wife.” 

“Ts there no more to tell?” the old man 
asked solemnly. 

“Na, na, I hae guarded her,” began 
Tich; but the girl interrupted him, and 
with a swift motion flung herself at the old 
man’s feet and poured forth a stream of 
supplication. 

He sat silent, listening. Then, marking 
the words in the Koran as he read them 
aloud, he paused and waited for their ef- 
fect. Elasia burst into sobs. 

The sheik spoke, at first in a low voice, 
but it rose shrilly, and his hands shot up- 
ward and clutched the air in a violent ges- 
ture. Elasia hid her face in her hands and 
moaned. The shrill voice rose higher still, 
and without a word or a look the girl rose 
and glided away into the darkness. 

“* Elasia!” cried her lover. 
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He would have followed her, but the 
sheik’s voice held him. 

“ T am the guide of the faithful,” he said 
in English. “ Shall my blood mate with 
the infidel?” 

The soldier’s anger rose. 

“ Na, na, it isna richt!” he cried. “ Ye 
are takin’ awa’ the happiness of twa for a 
difference o’ clan. If ever a love was made 
in heaven ‘tis oors—the lass Elasia’s an’ 
mine. Ye ken naething of me, ye’ll be say- 
in’, but there’s them in bonnie Scotland 
kens me weel, an’ will gie Tavis Hanratty 
the gude word. Should ye ask at the camp, 
they'll be tellin’ ye that, forbye a few 
wheen ornary mistakes an’ them easy 
passed o’er, Tavis Hanratty is an honest 
man!” 

“So honest,” said the sheik, “ that you 
came to my tent to steal!” 

“ Na, na!” protested little Tich. “ "Twas 
by chance we met, an’ we came to love one 
anither afore we knew it. I bid ye know 
it’s an honest wife I mean to mak’ o’ yer 
granddaughter.” 

“T doubt it not,” replied the sheik, who 
had sunk back into motionless placidity. 
“T am ignorant of your ways, and you can- 
not know how the ways of Islam work. 
Say no more to-night.” 

“‘T canna leave ye till ye bid me hope!” 

““ No more to-night,” repeated the sheik. 
“T am weary. To-morrow come to me 
again.” 

“'Ye’ll no mak’ trouble for the puir las- 
sie whilst I wait?” queried little Tich 
anxiously. . 

The sheik made no reply, but pointed to 
the opening. The soldier, trying to make 
himself believe that all would yet be well, 
was forced to leave him. 

As he lay wakeful in his tent, with the 
breath of night stealing through the flap of 
the canvas, and tried to recall the sheik’s 
tone as well as his words, Tich gathered 
hope from its softness. To-morrow the old 
man had promised to hear him again, and 
this time he would find speech to reveal his 
infinite love and longing. He stared out 
into the night, and again he saw nothing 
but a desert waste. The tents had disap- 
peared, the palm-trees had sunk into the 
ground. Little Tich comprehended the 
change as little now as he had done before. 
It was as if he had been following a mirage, 
and the empty sands were revealed where 
had been the false promise of water and 
shade. 
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“HE IS MINE, GRANDFATHER ; THE MAN IS MINE! I WANT HIM, AND I WILL NOT GIVE HIM UP!” 


Tich shook off a feeling of oppression, 
murmuring Elasia’s name, and lay back 
and slept. 


VI 


“ WHEN I woke up,” said little Tich, “ I 
lay beside that dom camel, by the old, an- 
cient tomb. How I came there I have no 
idea at a’, but this time it was no one o’ 
them spells I was tellin’ ye aboot. I felt 
bewildered wi’ it a’. I called oot, ‘ Elasia! 
Elasia!’ an’ one o’ them dom hill foxes 


howls back at me, mockin’ me. I was just 
sick all o’er, an’ I climbed on the camel; 
an’ after a while I made the lights o’ the 
camp, an’—ye ken the rest.” 

He then informed me with naive confi- 
dence that he looked to me to help him find 
the oasis. I agreed to do so. His plan was 
that I should have engine trouble, and 
should call for him to go up to ascertain 
what was amiss. Once in the air, he was 
sure that we could find the oasis. 

“ And what then?” I asked him. 
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“ Ah, weel, ye can leave that to me,” he 
said thoughtfully, staring at my Browning. 

“ T’ll not be a party to any promiscuous 
gun-play,” I warned him. 

““ Nae fear,” he said. “ "Tis I who can 
ca’ canny. Dinna fash yersel’.” 

And so I left him lying there, planning 
his croisade d’amour. 

I fought my way across the square to 
the officers’ mess, to make arrangements 
for my food and water during the khamsin. 
The adjutant was perched on the crate- 
boards that made up our bar, red-gilled 
and with a thick coat of sand sticking on 
his face, making his enormous eyebrows 
look like haystacks. 

“Ha!” he roared. “ Here’s Howard! 
Good old Howard! Going to tell us what 
happened to Tich? Ha! Have a drink, 
Howard, before you tell us! We're all 
waiting. Haw!” 

I shook my head and handed him my 
last five pounds. 

“ Does the lady pay?” 
glee. “‘ Of course the lady pays! 
think she’s dishonest?” 

The mess howled in appreciation. 


He roared with 
Do you 


The khamsin blew for three straight, 
burning days. Then it stopped as abrupt- 
ly as it started, leaving hangars, tents, and 
everything banked high with sand. Now 
one could understand the cities lying feet 
deep under the desert. 

Flying started up again, and, as he had 
predicted, Tich was liberated to get the 
machines into working order. Next morn- 
ing, at four o’clock, I took up my bus for a 
trial flip, flew a few turns around the 
‘drome, and, coming down, complained of 
engine trouble. Tich, at his request, was 
taken up in the air to find out what was 
the matter. 

I thought the corporal’s figure seemed 
bulgy in spots under his overalls, and as 
soon as I had got up a few hundred feet I 
looked around. He was grinning with de- 
light and putting on a pair of goggles. He 
had opened the front of his overalls, and I 
saw that he had his best drill tunic on. I 
also saw the butt of a Browning protrud- 
ing from a pocket. 

We flew away from the camp for about 
two miles, then came down, and Tich 
walked to the hood and opened it. 

“*Twould be better if I put back that 
terminal lead,” he said with a grin. 

For two weary hours we zigzagged all 
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over the place, looking for that elusive 
oasis, until finally I put her nose back for 
the ’drome. Tich was fearfully disappoint- 
ed, but as hopeful as ever. 

That night I secured a map of the sur- 
rounding country, and went over it care- 
fully, but could find no Wells of Ibrahim 
or any oasis other than those that we had 
already visited in the search for Tich. I 
also swore to secrecy three other pilots, not 
telling them the whole of Tich’s story, but 
saying that he had discovered a new oasis, 
one with a big pool of water in the center, 
and asking them to be on the lookout for 
it or anything that looked at all like it. 

After four days of fruitless search the 
oasis still remained unfound, and I decided 
that we might as well abandon hope. My 
constant engine trouble was beginning to 
look too suspicious to carry oh with it any 
longer. 

After sundown I went over to the little 
knoll west of the camp, where Tich had 
taken to the habit of sitting at sunset, look- 
ing out across the desert. 

“ Tich,” I said, “ I’m sorry, but we shall 
have to chuck it. We’ve searched every 
blessed inch of that desert, and it’s not 
there.” 

“ But it is there,” he said with pathetic 
firmness. “I was in it!” 

“It may have been there,” I said, “ but 
it’s not there now.” 

“What do you mean—not there now?” 
he said affrightedly. ‘‘ You don’t mean the 
khamsin, do you—-that that could have 
covered it up?” 

“ Possibly,” I said gently. 

“ Gawd!” he said, striking the sand with 
his fist. “And Elasia down under this 
stuff!” 

“Oh,” I said soothingly, “the Arabs 
know how to take care of themselves in 
sand-storms.” 

He brightened up immediately. 

“That’s so! Perhaps she and her peo- 
ple just moved on some place. Of course! 
No wonder we couldn’t find the place! I 
never thought of the khamsin.” 

He turned and gazed longingly across 
the sands. When I reached the camp I 
looked back and saw him, a pathetic little 
humped-up silhouette against the scarlet 
sun, still sitting there, staring out across 
the desert. 

The next morning I saw Tich, and he 
looked more wan and pathetic than ever. 
‘“‘T was just thinkin’ last night, sor, that 
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now things are worse than ever. It will be 
a wheen harder to find one wee lass than a 
big oasis!” 

“ Yes,” I replied, not wishing to break 
his hopes; “ but you never know your luck. 
We're going to be here some time, and 
you'll run across her some day.” 

“Yes,” he said hopefully. “I’ve 
thought of that, and I also thought that 
after the war I could get a job workin’ out 
here among the ruins and such-like, an’-— 
I like the place, somehow!” 

Vil 

TuHat night in the mess our doctor sat 
in his old Bombay chair, chin on chest, in 
gloomy isolation. The adjutant and his 
cronies, the major and two obese equip- 
ment officers, fought over a desultory game 
of bridge. The rest of us sprawled in apa- 
thetic luxury in the cool evening breeze 
that percolated through the marquee, read- 
ing ancient periodicals for the third or 
fourth time. An overworked Nubian boy 
chased in a continued pilgrimage to the bar 
for drinks. 

The major went down heavily on a bold 
declaration, and turned to vent his chagrin 
on the doctor. The bitter hate that exist- 
ed between these two was one of the fea- 
tures of our mess life. 

“ Heard you sent away one of my best 
mechanics to-day, doctor!” 

“So? Did you?” 

The doctor puffed steadily on his brier. 

“So that was the row in your tent this 
afternoon?” the adjutant asked him. 

“ Yes, that was all it was.” The doctor 
puffed furiously. “ Twas just Sergeant 
Green, two other fellows, and myself, per- 
suading Hanratty that a trip to the general 
hospital at Alexandria would do him some 
good.” 

Hanratty, poor little Tich, sent away! 

“What’s the trouble?” I asked. 

“ Crazy!” 

The doctor, enjoying the effect of his re- 
mark, worked his jaws in fish-like motions 
in a vain attempt to blow smoke-rings. 

From all quarters came skeptical re- 
marks. All of us who had seen little Tich 


that morning declared that he had been 
perfectly normal and had carried out his 
work with his usual scientific thoroughness. 
The major, scenting a chance to score 
over his old-time adversary, remarked icily: 
“ Looks like you’ve been a bit quick in 
your diagnosis—eh, doc?” 
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“Listen!” The doctor leaned forward 
in his chair and addressed the mess in gen- 
eral. “I knew a doctor once—had a 
damned good practise, too—who acquired 
the delusion that he was the victim of some 
vendetta, and that some day he would be 
murdered in cold blood. At first it was 
mild with him, and he used to go about his 
day’s work, only that he would hint darkly 
at what was on his mind—the fact that he 
was going to be murdered. We took it as 
just a queer fancy of his until one day, in 
the midst of an operation, he turned to his 
assistant, standing behind him, and. pushed 
a scalpel into the man several times before 
they could stop him. I went to see him in 
the asylum, and to all intents and purposes 
he was as rational as any of us. We sat 
and talked over old days at the university 
until another visitor happened to walk up 
behind us. He looked over his shoulder 
and ran. off screaming, ‘ Don’t shoot, don’t 
shoot!’ and dithering with fright. That is 
what is known as a delusion; otherwise 
that man’s brain was as good as ever. Now 
Hanratty’s case is only slightly different. 
He’s also mentally lopsided, but his is a 
hallucination — that’s seeing things that 
don’t exist.” 

And then the doctor went on and gave 
in a condensed form the story that Tich 
first told me. 

“When a man walks into your tent in 
broad daylight,” he concluded, “ begins by 
telling you that he can’t sleep and that his 
head hurts, and then starts to cry and tells 
you a story like that—why, you first look 
to see if-he’s drunk, and when you find he 
hasn’t had a drop you know he’s crazy. 
So I told Hanratty to wait a moment, that 
I would fetch the medicine, and I hoofed 
it over to the office and got the men. We 
had a tough job getting him to the ambu- 
lance. I never heard such swearing; and 
the names he called me—phew, you should 
have been there, major! You might have 
thought I was sending him away from 
everything he held dear in the world.” 

Then I spoke up. 

“Well, confound it all, you were! 
That’s the same story that he told me, and 
I believed him.” 

“That proves nothing!” 

The doctor puffed contemptuously. 

“ Well,” I said, “he must have been 
somewhere where there was water, he and 
that camel were so fit when they returned; 
and we searched all the known water-holes 
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and oases. I’m not so sure but what little 
Tich has been telling a perfectly true story 
all along!” 

“ Young man”—the doctor eyed me 
critically—‘‘ you keep out. of the sun in 
the middie of the day. You've got too 
vivid an imagination for a hot climate like 
this!” 

As was to be expected, the whole mess 
guffawed with hyena-like laughter; so I 
dropped the subject. 

Later on, in my tent, I lay and listened 
to the tom-toms and the chanting of the 
Bedouins behind our camp. The more I 
listened to this strange sound, the more | 
felt inclined to believe that Tich did find 
the spot he described so well, and that he 
was not crazy at all. 

I got up and pulled on a pair of boots. 
The fires were burning over in the Arab 
encampment, and I walked over to it. In 
all possible variations of costume and color, 
the Arabs sat and swayed to the beat of 
the tom-toms. I stood on the outside till 
I caught the eye of Hassan, their head 
man, and beckoned him over. We walked 
out into the night. Anything seemed pos- 
sible there. 

“ Hassan,” I said, “ did you ever hear of 
an oasis called the Wells of Ibrahim?” 

He looked at me curiously. 


, 
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“ Yes, effendi,” he said, after a moment’s 
silence. 

‘““ Where are they?” I asked. 

“Nobody knows. People say dey have 
been dere, and dey tell about de big pool 
of water, but I have not seen it. Me t’ink 
it is what you see on de hot days!” 

“You mean a mirage?” 

“Yes,” he said. ‘“ Dat’s it!” 

Then I told him the story of Tich and 
Elasia, and of the corporal’s return after 
eight days in the desert. 

“So I think he must have found the 
wells,” I concluded. “ Do you think he 
could have?” 

“Why not?” He waved a lean brown 
arm majestically across the sweep of the 
desert. ‘‘ De desert is our father and our 
mother. Beeg cities under dis sand. Waters 
flow from de mountains, and den dey are 
lost. Who can tell what Hanratty saw?” 

He hunched his arms, with the palms of 
his hands turned upward. Across the 
sands the tom-toms throbbed like a heart- 
beat. Faint winds curled about us. Has- 
san gazed fearfully into the darkness and 
rolled his eyes. 

“ Allah, Allah, the mighty, the merciful, 
the compassionate! ”’ 

And one of the hill foxes howled back 
from the distance—mockingly. 





THE DAYS GO BY 


THE days go by—I do not care; 


My heart is tangled hopelessly 


Within the meshes of your hair. 


And be they dark or be they fair, 


Since they bring happiness to me 


The days go by—I do not care. 


Whatever be the mode vou wear, 


I sense a subtle witchery 


Within the meshes of your hair. 


Mayhap ‘tis Love who hideth there; 
Truly, I do believe ‘tis he! 


The days go by—I do not care. 


So wonderfully sweet the snare, 


Contented is my heart to be 


Within the meshes of your hair. 


The days go by—I do not care! 





Sennett Stephens 

















WHITHER? 


IKE some bright bird adventuring out to sea, 
Whose wings were built for narrow forest aisles; 
Which nevermore returned or sent a song 
Across the wind-blown, wave-tossed waste of miles, 
So went she forth into the infinite. 
Ah, found she lonely grave or land of light? 


Nelle Richmond Eberhart 








Billy Kane— White and 


Unmarried 


A ROMANCE OF THE PARISIAN UNDERWORLD 


By John D. Swain 
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ILLY KANE, a bright young luminary of the New York underworld, having inherited a 
modest fortune, decides to lay aside the jimmy and the flash-light and to abandon his 


predatory calling. 


In search of amusement and 


adventure he betakes himself to Paris. 


There, at a hotel on the Boulevard des Capucines, he meets Dorothea Welter, the ennuyée 
daughter of rich Americans; but it is another girl, Andrée Duphot, a little French dancer, who 
brings him into touch with the excitement that he craves. 

At a dance-hall named the Mill of the Half-Gods one Chicoq, a leader of the Apaches, or 
gunmen, of Paris, resents Billy’s attentions to Andrée, and in the resulting fight the young 


American knocks out the cutthroat. 


One of the spectators, a somewhat mysterious Frenchman 


named Maréchal, who bears ali the earmarks of a high-class crook, warns Billy that Chicoq is 


sure to seek vengeance. 
Vill 


NE morning, in the Garden of the 
Luxembourg, Billy Kane was sur- 
prised to behold his friend Maréchal 

strolling with Dorothea Welter. He saw 
them before they noted him. He always 
saw people first, having the instinct of a 
chameleon for merging unobtrusively into 
the background. 

Accommodating his pace to theirs, he 
kept discreetly behind them as they strolled 
along the graveled paths, pausing now and 
then to admire a brilliant patch of flower- 
ing shrubs, or to smile at the little Pari- 
sians sailing futile and highly varnished 
yachts in the miniature lake. 

They were a well-sent-out couple, he re- 
flected. Dorothea looked willowy and 
distinguished in her black georgette with 
touches of jade, a heavy jade chain falling 
to her waist, and her toque, gloves, and 
boots repeating the same green tone. Ma- 
réchal was all that a handsome, smart 
young boulevardier should be, from shiny 
topper to fawn-colored spats, with a 
leather - covered walking - stick swinging 
from its loop about one gloved wrist. His 

* Copyright, 1920. by John D. Swain—This story 


clean-cut profile was visible nearly all the 
time, for he ‘seldom took his eyes from 
Dorothea’s face. 

“ Now how the devil did he get to know 
her?” thought Kane, vaguely disturbed. 

The annoyance passed almost before it 
took shape in his mind. He was convinced 
that the Frenchman was a crook, ripe for 
any deviltry not demanding “ rough stuff ”’; 
while Dorothea was Billy’s countrywoman, 
and, loosely speaking, his friend. He had 
got on uncommonly well minding his own 
business, however, and he considered Doro- 
thea well able to take care of herself. He 
quickened his pace and overtook them. 

Maréchal’s face expressed surprise and 
a fleeting confusion as Dorothea greeted 
Kane with what, for her, passed for 
warmth. 

“ But it is a coincidence!” exclaimed 
Maréchal. “It is the gentleman of whom 
I have been relating to you, mademoiselle, 
the adventure at the Mill of the Half- 
Gods; and behold—you are old friends!” 

“How perfectly rotten that I wasn’t 
there to see it!” drawled Dorothea. 
“Nothing ever happens when I am pres- 
ent. Mr. Kane defending the pretty danc- 
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ing-girl by knocking out—is that right?— 
the villain! Do tell me how the romance 
progresses!” 

“It don’t progress,” confessed Kane. 
“T’m losing all my sleep scouting round 
for Andrée, but she has dug in some place 
I can’t find. You haven’t happened to see 
her, Maréchal?” 

The Frenchman shrugged. 

“ To tell you the truth, I haven’t thought 
of her. Paris is full of pretty cabaret 
dancers. If I do see her, I shall have pleas- 
ure to convey to her monsieur’s distin- 
guished sentiments.” 

“Cut out the persiflage, and just hire a 
taxi at my expense and come get me,” 
laughed Kane. “ But since when have you 
two been little playmates?” 

“We danced together at the hotel,” ex- 
plained Dorothea. “I presented him to 
papa and mama. Papa bought him a 
drink, but remained unaffected by his fa- 
tal beauty. He is the handsomest thing, 
don’t you think, Billy? More ornamental 
than my three-thousand-dollar chow, and 
ever so much less troublesome in a crowd. 
Mama says he looks just like the sort they 
guillotined back in the Revolution.” 

Maréchal grimaced slightly. The appal- 
ling frankness of the young American girl 
palsied his usually ready tongue. 

Kane laughed, and relieved the tension 
by taking them off to luncheon on the ter- 
race of a world-famous little restaurant 
near by. 

After that he saw them frequently, and 
at all sorts of places. Funny, he mused, 
how the American parent lets its offspring 
gallivant round with any sleekly preten- 
tious young foreigner! A decent young 
middle-class Yankee would never get past 
their porter’s lodge. Maréchal, probably 
without a drop of aristocratic blood in. his 
veins, had all the graces and parlor tricks 
of an animated Watteau cavalier. He of- 
fered his monogrammed cigarette-case— 
stolen, most likely—as the Comte de Gram- 
mont probably used to tender his tortoise- 
shell snuff-box; and in addressing Mrs. 
Welter he spoke in the hushed tones of one 
presented to an archduchess. 

Dorothea was looking like the wreck of 
the Hesperus, he told himself. Always 


neurotic and with little natural color, her 
curious eyes seemed the only live thing 
about her. 
brilliance, the pupils dilated. 
ish drug, Kane felt certain. 


They glowed with a feverish 
Some devil- 
He had seen 
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a good many addicts, and he knew that 
Dorothea was of the type to burn up like 
an artificial flower if once she got to fool- 
ing with the “ snow,” or whatever it was 
they played with in decadent Parisian 
circles. 

He was uneasy about it, but felt that 
nothing he could do or say would have the 
slightest effect on the girl. She would not 
even get angry. She would merely shrug 
her slender shoulders and laugh in that un- 
pleasant, throaty way she had. 

After all, he doubted Maréchal’s ability 
to deceive her. She was much sharper 
than her parents, and had kept her eyes 
and ears open since she wore rompers— 
and earlier, probably! 

He was not in his hotel much these days, 
save to sleep. They fetched him the En- 
glish papers, and white rolls, honey, eggs, 
and coffee every morning at ten, and he 
paid his reckoning every week. That was 
about all his contact with the management. 
The stolid Norman girl who looked after 
his room sighed as she took the generous 
tip he left each Sunday under the pin- 
cushion on the bureau, and shook her head. 
She regarded him as an estimable young 
man going straight to the devil. 

Far from this, Kane was leading an al- 
most ascetic life—a fact not easy to credit 
considering the places he frequented. He 
drank little, and ate few of the distracting- 
ly deadly dishes that turn the liver into a 
serviceable nutmeg-grater. Night after 
night he weaved in and out among a horde 
of sleepless maidens, but he evinced no 
pleasure in them beyond a healthy young 
male’s normal enjoyment of piquant so- 
ciety. He had little adventures, laughable, 
hectic, sometimes noisy; but never for 
more than an hour or two at a time did he 
forget his mission, which was to find 
Andrée. 

Because he aimed to visit one by one 
every place where she might conceivably 
be, his face was not familiar to the night 
prowlers, who as a rule have their favorite 
resort, or little round of resorts. Having 
visited a place, he seldom returned. 

The Mill of the Half-Gods he made an 
exception, partly because he had met An- 
drée there, partly because of a faint hope 
that she might return. About once a week 
he looked in here. Monsieur le directeur 
treated him with a profound and respect- 
ful apprehension, and was always glad 
when he left. 














The directeur’s face 
was the only one in 
the place that Kane 
recognized. This was 
because he did not in 
the least recall the 
little chasseur, Vic- 
tor, who had _ seen 
him lay low the ter- 
rible Chicoqg, and 
who had _ worshiped 
at his shrine ever 
since. A hum- 
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ble cog in the machinery, at the beck of 
everybody from the directeur himself to 
the portier, Victor had no opportunity to 
do more than adore Kane with fleeting 
glances as he sped from errand to errand, 
until one night chance left him with a mo- 
ment’s breathing-spell not six feet from the 
little table from which Kane had just re- 
pulsed an ardent brunette with an un- 
quenchable thirst. 

Sidling over foot by foot, one eye on the 
captain of waiters, the other on the direc- 
teur, little Victor at length got behind 
Kane’s chair, partly sheltered by an un- 
naturally green and rigid palm. 

“It is me, Victor, who can tell monsieur 
what he seeks to know,” he murmured. 

“Eh? What’s that?” 

Kane, who by now had progressed so 
far that he could catch about half of what 
was said to him in French, if it were not 
too idiomatic, turned swiftly in his seat, 
surprised to observe the intensely earnest 
young gentleman in livery who had crept 
up unnoticed. 

“Ts it not that monsieur seeks la belle 
Andrée, then?” 

“ You get me, kid! How about it?” 

Kane’s hand involuntarily sought his 
pocket for a franc. He found it, and held 
it out to Victor. 

The youth gulped twice. Instinct died 
hard, but he shook his head. With the 
American hero, he was proud to deal as 
one gentleman with another. 

“Tt is that my two sisters, Louise and 
Henriette, live with her, monsieur.” 

A warning hiss penetrated the tumult of 
sound in the room. The eyes of the scan- 
dalized captain of waiters had ferreted out 
Victor presuming to address a guest. He 
crooked an ominous finger. Victor paled. 

Spluttering in his excitement, he gave 
the address of a house in one of the old 
streets of Montmartre. He was rushing 
away when Kane plucked him back by in- 
serting two fingers in his waistband. 

“Say that again, kid!” he commanded, 
his pencil already poised over one cuff. 

An instant later he had it aright, and the 
released Victor sped like arrow from bow. 

Kane consulted the watch that Maré- 
chal had coveted. It was nearly two 
o’clock—not a conventional hour in which 
to call upon a young woman one had met 
but once; but Andrée lived and moved in 
an unconventional atmosphere. It was 


probable, if she were dancing, that she had 
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not even started for home as yet. Besides, 
Kane was a persistent fellow and ill-dis- 
posed to leave a warm trail after having 
followed cold ones for so long. He paid 
his score, and two minutes later was speed- 
ing toward Montmartre. 


Late as it was, there was little visible 
evidence here that three-quarters of Paris 
was respectably asleep. The brilliantly 
lighted streets were comfortably full of 
chattering people, the café windows re- 
vealed snap-shots of riotous interiors as his 
taxi-auto whirled past the Opéra, up the 
Chaussée d’Antin, swung to the right along 
the Rue Chateaudun, and turned at the 
church of Notre Dame de Lorette up the 
steep Street of the Martyrs. 

At the Place Pigalle he dismissed his 
driver, and proceeded on foot. It was as 
light and noisy here as down below; but 
when, having passed the Moulin Rouge, 
since lamentably burned, he turned up the 
roughly cobbled Rue des Abbesses, sudden 
night and sinister silence enfolded him. 

Kane knew that he was in the heart of 
the Apache kingdom. Every sense quick- 
ened; his eyes, as always, became almost 
feral in their power to see by night; his 
ears missed none of the murmurs of the 
quarter. The sough of wind in the mis- 
erable, stunted trees of an over-populated 
old cemetery; the internationale of prowl- 
ing cats; the distant clop-clop of wooden 
sabots; a bibulous quarrel from some un- 
lighted window many stories above him; 
once the stealthy breathing of an unseen 
man as he passed a black and fetid court. 
Then, far above him on the Mount of Mar- 
tyrs, an old cracked bell lied about the 
hour. 

Kane was walking as silently as a cat 
himself, with his little automatic snuggled 
in his right hand, using his flash-light be- 
tween the rare lamps thrusting crookedly 
from the houses on wrought-iron standards 
that were old when Napoleon returned 
from Elba. At length he found the cul-de- 
sac at the end of which rose the many- 
storied house at whose very top, if little 
Victor had told the truth, dwelt the black- 
haired girl whom he had seen once but 
never forgotten. 

It boasted no concierge, this house—or, 
if it did, the boast was an empty one. None 
questioned his right to enter the gaping 
hall and climb as many worn flights of 
wooden stairs as his temerity permitted. 























Here and there a light gleamed from be- 
neath warped doors; and in his long ascent 
he heard many oaths, some laughter, a 
little singing, and even a prayer. At 
length, a trifle out of breath and weary of 
thigh, he stood on the topmost landing; 
and, obeying Victor’s instructions, he 
knocked at the heavily paneled door with 
its antique latch. 

To his relief, a faint light shone from 
beneath, although no sounds came from 
within. He knocked a second time before 
his ears caught what he rightly guessed to 
be the padding of small, bare feet on the 
floor, accompanied by whispering. He 
realized that Andrée might have returned 
and gone to bed;. and for the first time a 
vague embarrassment rose in him. Then 
the door was opened an inch or two, and 
he caught a gleam of white, one very black 
eye, and a small mouth which demanded: 

“ What is it that it is?” 

Under such unfavorable conditions, it 
speaks well for Billy Kane’s French that 
in a little less than fifteen minutes he had 
managed to convey to the girl on the other 
side of the door that he was come to call on 
Andrée, having been directed by one Vic- 
tor, of the Mill of the Half-Gods. In turn 
he learned that he was addressing Henri- 
ette, the elder and bolder of the two little 
midinettes, who informed him that Andrée 
was not yet returned, though to be expect- 
ed momentarily. After which the door 
closed and was locked by an ancient and 
invulnerable bolt, and Kane retraced his 
steps flight by flight to await Andrée’s ar- 
rival. He had not inquired where she was 
employed, because he felt that the surest 
way was to stick around until she came in. 

Twenty minutes later she appeared, a 
drooping, almost invisible shadow, and 
alone. When he spoke to her from the 
sable pit of the hallway, she gave a little 
moan and collapsed. He had just time to 
catch her in his arms. 

There was no use looking about for 
water, nor any need to do so, for-in a few 
seconds Andrée recovered from the shock 
of astonishment at finding him there. She 
did not seem to feel abashed at discovering 
herself held with superlative care, when her 
wits returned, but she at once slipped away 
from him and waited for him to explain his 
errand. 

“I’ve been hunting for you every night, 
you know. Bet I’ve been into two hun- 
dred joints since you ran away! Didn’t 
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learn where you hang out till an hour ago, 


over at the old mill. Victor told me—said 
you lived with his kid sisters. I just wait- 
ed long enough to write the address on my 
cuff, and hiked right over.” 

Andrée laughed cheerfully. It was a cu- 
rious sound to rise from that squalid court 
at three o’clock in the morning. It seemed 
somehow to purify the air, Kane thought. 

To Andrée, his cheerful impulsiveness 
was highly amusing; nor did she fail to be 
pleased by his statement that he had looked 
for her constantly since their first encoun- 
ter. She had thought often enough of him 
—not that she proposed to tell him so— 
but she had not dreamed that he would re- 
member her more than a day or so. Paris 
makes forgetfulness an easy and painless 
operation. 

His finding her, of course, undid all her 
efforts to keep him from Chicoq’s ven- 
geance. The latter had long ago made up 
his mind that there was nothing between 
Andrée and the American stranger. His 
animosity toward Kane was based wholly 
upon the humiliation he had suffered from 
being knocked down and out in public. 
Bitter as his resentment was, Andrée knew 
that it lacked the abiding sting of jealousy; 
and as Chicoq’s time was pretty well oc- 
cupied, he might forget the whole affair. 

Now that Kane had found her, however, 
all was changed. She knew well enough 
that he would come again and again, and 
the very utmost that she could hope for 
was that he would not visit the cabaret 
where she was dancing, and where he cer- 
tainly would encounter Chicogq. 

She was relieved that he did not ask to 
come up-stairs with her. Not that she 
would have been shocked, or even that the 
little midinettes would have been. They 
knew all about Kane’s mix-up with Chicoq, 
and at this moment, no doubt, they were 
sitting up in bed chatting like sparrows. 
They would wrap blankets about them- 
selves, put on little down-at-heel mules, ef- 
fect marvelous coiffures with a single swoop 
of their clever hands, make a pot of coffee, 
and gladly sit up to talk and listen all 
night. And the neighbors, were they to 
know about it, would feel about as much 
interest in a three-o’clock caller as in the 
discoveries of the eminent Dr. Schliemann 
in the ruins of Nineveh. 

But Andrée knew that Kane was an 
American, and that if he asked to come up, 
which he most assuredly would not in his 
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own country, it would show at once that 
he did not care for her at all in the right 
way. 

She was pleased and touched, therefore, 
when he told her, after a very few min- 
utes of difficult conversation, that he knew 
how tired she must be, and that he would 
not stay. She was touched that he did not 
offer to kiss her—a little disappointed, per- 
haps, but pleased. And by telling him that 
if he was a good boy and would keep away 
from the Monkey-Cage, where she now ex- 
ercised her talents, she would let him call 
on her here, she won his promise to refrain 
from visiting that select resort. 

It was settled that she would come home 
early—by ten o’clock—the following Fri- 
day, that he might meet her, and that they 
would spend a nice long evening together; 
but the poor little ones—Louise and Hen- 
riette—they must not be turned out, hav- 
ing nowhere else to go. 

Kane laughed. 

Later on, he felt no doubt of getting An- 
drée away by herself for an outing or two. 
Meanwhile, the girls wouldn’t disturb him. 
He hadn’t quite reached the spooning stage, 
anyhow. 

He leaned over, patted Andrée ever so 
gently on her smooth cheek, whispered 
“ Good night,” and was gone. 

Good morning, rather! Already, above 
the clustered domes of the Sacré Coeur, the 
black was turning to gray. In some coop, 
a captive rooster defied fate. But the 
streets were deserted, at last. Not until he 
came to the great boulevards did he meet 
any living being. Then it was only a lit- 
tle flower-girl asleep in a church porch, her 
head pillowed in a mass of the withered 
blossoms that remained unsold. Bending 
over her, he gently slipped a twenty-franc 
note into one palm, and very carefully 
closed the tiny, soiled fingers over it. 

Then he went on, humming a Broadway 
air, and thinking-what a grand little old 
world it was to live in, after all! 


IX 


For some little time Apache society was 
oblivious to the goings-on in the cul-de-sac 
off the Rue des Abbesses. Andrée, always 
a law to herself, would leave her cabaret at 
ten when she chose to do so, unmoved by 
the frenzied protests of the patron of the 
Monkey-Cage, who dared not discharge 
her, because no one could equal the joyous 
abandon of her dancing, and also because 
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he feared to win the disfavor of Chicoq, 
who continued to follow her about. 

The sinister face of the “ noseless one ” 
was usually to be descried at one of the 
tables, where he sat in conference with his 
cabinet. He seldom danced, and made no 
progress in winning favors from Andrée; 
but Chicoq was patient, and so long as the 
gir! received no lovers, and did not dance 
too often with the same admirer, he was 
content. 

When she began to leave the cabaret 
two or three times a week in the very edge 
of the evening, he took note of the change 
in her routine, and became suspicious. The 
patron could tell him nothing except the 
good money it was costing him, since the 
frequenters of the Monkey-Cage drifted 
elsewhere as soon as her act was finished. 
So Chicog began to follow the dancing-girl 
in his stealthy way, and in a very short 
time he learned of Kane’s reappearance on 
his horizon. 

Thereupon his old hatred blazed up 
afresh. He was certain that he had been 
deceived from the first, and that Andrée 
and the American were lovers, and had 
never broken off their intercourse. He 
loved Andrée more than ever, in his own 
primitive way, but hated her as well. He 
longed to possess her and to bruise her. 
As for Kane, to term the Apache’s feelings 
murderous is hardly to describe them. 

Meanwhile the old attic was the scene 
of much innocent gaiety. Henriette and 
Louise found life a perpetual Christmas 
Eve; for Kane, always an easy spender, 
was stimulated by the gentle passion to 
make everybody happy. Boxes of bon- 
bons the like of which were never sold in 
Montmartre shops, armfuls of flowers, 
roasted and larded fowls and other viands 
arrived with Kane, and at other times by 
messenger. The midinettes received new 
hats, silk stockings, gloves, a necklace each 
from the Rue de Rivoli shops. Andrée 
limited him rigidly in his gifts.to herself; 
so he relieved his feelings by buying all 
sorts of things for her friends, to which she 
could not very well object, and which kept 
them in a sort of day-dream that won sharp 
reprimands from their puzzled employers. 

Sometimes two or three of the girl’s com- 
panions joined their parties. Montmartre, 
always hungry, began to sniff; and when it 
learned that amazing food was dispensed 
in Andrée’s attic, an increasing flow of 
callers followed. 


























Of course there were many excursions 
with Andrée alone—little dinners, voyages 
down the Seine, trips to Versailles and Fon- 
tainebleau, tickets for the theaters. Kane 
was thoroughly happy for the first time 
since leaving his own country. His old 
craving for action, never really absent since 
he had been forced into bourgeois respect- 
ability, ceased to torment him. 

From his compatriots at the hotel he was 
more detached than ever. The crowd had 
pretty well changed, anyhow, most of those 
who were there when he arrived having de- 
parted. The Welters were about the only 
ones remaining; and he had not clapped 
eyes on any of them for days when one 
morning, as he was breakfasting and read- 
ing his Herald, Welter pére was announced. 

He looked ill. His eyes were bloodshot, 
his skin was mottled, his hand trembled a 
little as he accepted a cigar. The old boy 
must have had a bad all-night session with 
the pasteboards, Kane thought, as he ex- 
changed the customary banalities. 

“ Billy, something awful has happened!” 
Welter groaned. ‘“ Have you by any 
chance had an inkling of what Dorothea 
has been up to?” 

“ Why, no!” 

Kane had scarcely thought of the girl 
for a week, nor so much as passed her in 
the lobby. 

‘“‘ She’s gone and married a smooth young 
scoundrel—some perfumed, dancing, worth- 
less fortune-hunter! ” 

The news shocked the young man into 
silence. Almost any other sort of an es- 
capade would have left him unsurprised; 
but Dorothea did not fit into the domestic 
picture at all. An uneasy certainty of the 
groom caused him to utter a name aloud. 

“It’s that Maréchal, I suppose!” 

“You know him, then?’”’ Welter eagerly 
cried. “ You have seen them together?” 

“T can’t say I knew him. He was the 
merest chance acquaintance; and I thought 
it was the same with your daughter. I 
didn’t even know they had met—at a 
dance, she told me—until the other day.” 

“Well, the infernal puppy claims his 
love for her was too ardent to permit him 
to insist on the usual dot. You know their 


damned custom over here—dot and carry 
one, I call it—you pay something hand- 
some down to the fellow who takes your 
girl off your hands. Now that they’re mar- 
ried—a week ago it was—he comes round 
and wants to know what sort of an arrange- 
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ment as to an allowance I’m prepared to 
make; reminds me that Dorothea has al- 
ways been accustomed to luxury, and that 
it breaks his heart that he cannot gratify 
her. Admits he has no job, and isn’t look- 
ing for one. Says he’s a gentleman!” 

“ He’s a crook,” corrected Kane. 

“You know that? You’re sure?” 

“ Certainly I’m sure. I wish I had sus- 
pected she cared for him that way. I never 
dreamed of such a thing.” 

“‘ Oh, I doubt if she’s lost her heart. It’s 
merely that she’s always had her own way, 
and acted on impulse. This young black- 
guard is good-looking enough, a nice orna- 
mental thing to be seen with, and she 
thought she’d like to own him to show off 
with before the girls back home. And now 
she’s hitched—oh, the ceremony was legal 
all right! I looked into that first thing.” 

“What did you tell Maréchal?” 

“Tell him? Oh, a number of things. 
The last time he called I think I told him 
the only reason I didn’t slap his face was 
because I didn’t want to get all scented up 
with cheap perfumery.” 

“ But what of Dorothea?” 

Welter rose wearily to his feet. 

““ She’s made her own bed, and she can 
lie in it. She can always come back to us 
alone, but she can’t have both this sweet- 
scented scoundrel and her old dad. I told 
him to tell her so.” 

Kane was genuinely disturbed by the 
escapade. For the type represented by the 
Welters he had no sympathy whatever. He 
had always regarded them as fair prey. 
Even as he leisurely dressed after the old 
man had gone, he finished by thrusting into 
his scarf the diamond that had once 
adorned Mrs. Welter’s person. 

Welter himself was torn: by conflicting 
desires. To the public he was ostentatious, 
wishing to be regarded as a multimillion- 
aire. To the revenue collectors he pre- 
ferred to appear as a man of fallen for- 
tunes. In this financial tight-rope pose he 
was always ill at ease. 

Even Dorothea made no personal appeal 
to Kane; but after all she was his foolish 
little compatriot, and his gorge rose at the 
thought of what misery the future held for 
her as the wife of that sleek crook, Ma- 
réchal, whose activities he could only sur- 
mise, but whose character ‘he correctly es- 
timated as of the minus variety. 

His own little affair with Andrée had put 
him in a more than usually sympathetic 
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mood, and he would gladly have spent both 
time and money freely to extricate the silly 
girl from her entanglement; but he could 
think of nothing feasible. 

He determined to visit her. Her own 
attitude must dominate the situation, after 
all. 

He would have learned her address and 
called, had not an astounding event intrud- 
ed in his own affairs. 

A little-excursion had been planned to 
the old; Latin Quarter on the left bank of 
the Seine. Denizens of a Bohemian sec- 
tion often spend their holidays visiting 
other colonies. It is the same instinct 
which prompts actors to attend matinées 
on afternoons when they are not playing, 
leads clergymen to sit in the pews of rival 
churches when on vacation, and probably 
causes motormen to regard a nice long trol- 
ley-ride as a desirable outing. Groups 
from Montmartre are always to be found 
exploring the “ Boul’ Mich’,” just as wan- 
dering Bohemians in our own land may be 
profitably paged in Greenwich Village. 

Kane was to take Andrée and her two 
little friends to one of the artist and stu- 
dent resorts for dinner, and later they were 
to visit as many of the quaint attics, cel- 
lars, and holes-in-the-wall as they could up 
to midnight, or even a bit. later. 

Henriette and Louise, genuine citizens 
of Montmartre, were not really Bohemians 
at all, but hard-working little bodies. Kane 
had no credentials or ambitions for the 
term; Andrée, in fact, was the only real 
Bohemian of the four, and to her had been 
left all details. The little adventure had 
been looked forward to with real eager- 
ness. The dancing-girl was to hold the en- 
tire evening free, and had so informed the 
despondent patron of the Monkey-Cage. 

It was not quite six o’clock when, whis- 
tling an air that sounded quite out of place 
amid the ancient rookeries of the Rue des 
Abbesses, Kane turned into the little cob- 
bled court and began the long climb to An- 
drée’s crow’s-nest of a home. 

He had thought to hear the merry laugh- 
ter and chatter of the girls before he 
gained the last stage. It often came to him 
through the warped old door, as he toiled 
up two or three flights below. To-night 
there was no audible sound; or did his ears 
detect, on the last stage of his ascent, a 
faint sobbing? 


He quickened his pace. Barely had his 


hand rattled the ancient wrought-iron latch 
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when the portal was flung open, and he 
was seized by either arm, Louise clinging 
to his left, her sister to his right. They 
pulled him inside and pushed the door to. 

Kane’s French, creditable by this time, 
was of no more use to him than Arabic 
under the amazing verbal attack of the two 
small ladies. Not till several minutes had 
passed, and he had clapped his hands over 
his aching ear-drums and scowled fero- 
ciously, did he succeed in bringing them 
from the picturesque heights—or depths— 
of Montmartre idiom to the firm ground of 
slowly enunciated tourist French. 

“It was but last night—” began Louise. 

“This morning, au contraire, at two 
hours—” from Henriette. 

“The poor innocent! 
door-step—” 

“ Kidnaped by that vaurien Chicoq— 
that pig of a—” 

“Old Pére Poussin, smoking his pipe by 
the open window saw it all—”’ 

“ He is very old, and lame, and by the 
time he ascended to us—” 

“She was gone, and we don’t know 
where they have taken her! Sacré maudit! 
What desolation!” 

What little there was to learn Kane 
finally got. Chicoq, it seemed, had known 
of his visits for some time. Keeping him- 
self out of sight, he had spied upon them 
until convinced that the American was a 
dangerous rival; but instead of putting him 
out of the way—for which possibility Kane 
had never for an instant been. unprepared, 
though unaware that he was being fol- 
lowed—Chicoq had assembled three or four 
—old Poussin was not quite certain of the 
number, and had recognized only their 
leader—and had seized Andrée just as she 
was turning into the court from the Rue 
des Abbesses. The girl had fought like a 
wildcat, but they had thrust her into an 
ancient fiacre whose driver Poussin had 
never seen before, and had rattled away 
down the hill and out of sight and sound 
and the knowledge of her friends. 

Seeing that Chicoq had learned of his 
visits, Kane was not unduly surprised at 
the abduction of Andrée; nor was he par- 
ticularly alarmed. He did not believe that 
Chicoq would seek to harm her at once. 
He would secrete her in some obscure 
haunt, and try to force himself upon her. 
Only in case she proved obstinate would 
he attempt violence. 

Once roused to fury by any show of 
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steadfastness on her part, however — and 
Kane never for an instant doubted her— 
anything might be feared of the Apache. 
Men of Chicoq’s kidney always prefer mur- 
dering their women to giving them up to 
another man. There would appear in the 
newspapers accounts of another horrible 
crime, for which in due time the efficient 
Paris police would probably track down 
Chicogq; but that would be chilly comfort 
to Kane! 

He got the two midinettes calmed down 
at last. They were puzzled at Kane’s ice- 
cold demeanor. They could not under- 
stand why he did not tear his hair, roll his 
eyes in a fine frenzy, call upon his Maker 
and upon his ancestors, and execrate Chi- 
coq’s. Truth to say, they felt a little 
cheated that he did not. 

In his heart there seethed a flame of 
hatred that would have amply satisfied 
them could they have guessed it. He took 
them to supper at the Royale, in the Place 
Pigalle, and was amused to note that the 
disaster had not noticeably affected their 
juvenile appetites. 

They were not afraid, they told him, to 
stay on alone in their attic. Indeed, noth- 
ing would have induced them to move; for 
they felt that in some way Andrée might 
be able to get word to them. Then, too, 
were she to escape and return, and find 
them gone, b-r-r-r-h! Zut! La, la, la! 
Business of lifted shoulders and eyebrows. 

Leaving them at their court, Kane 
plunged down the steep hill, his mind busi- 
ly at work on the problem of locating An- 
drée. It was characteristic that not once 
did the thought of appealing to the police 
occur to him. In this he was as thorough- 
ly an Apache as Chicoq himself. Under- 
worldly in most of his traditions, he had 
always attended to his own affairs in per- 
son, as his old monniker of “ the hermit ” 
indicated. 

He did, however, go directly to the Mill 
of the Half-Gods, and flash a signal to the 
alert Victor, who as soon as possible sidled 
over to his table. 

“At what hour are you through here, 
Victor?” 

“ But at two o'clock, monsieur!” 

“ Look for me outside at that hour. 
be in a taxi.” 

“ Bien, monsieur!” 

And Victor strutted away, filled with a 
delicious sense of importance. 

For Kane, who could think of nothing 


I'll 
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whatever to be doing, it was a long time to 
wait. The thought of Andrée a prisoner in 
the filthy hands of Chicoq’s gang, a bright 
spirit chained to gnomes, was intolerable. 
He drank more, wandering from café to 
brasserie, than he had ever done save once 
before; but his high nervous tension threw 
off the alcoholic content as a power-boat 
throws spray in tearing across choppy 
water. 

Shortly before two o’clock, his taxi-auto 
was drawn up a discreet block or two be- 
low the Mill, and from its dark interior he 
watched with somber eyes. Then minutes 
after the hour the little chasseur, now in 
shabby street clothes, passed swiftly out, 
looked keenly up and down, and then saun- 
tered with a fine nonchalance, hands in 
pockets, and naughtily puffing a rank cap- 
oral, down past where Kane waited. 

As he came opposite, the door, held un- 
latched, flew open. A long, sinewy arm 
shot out, strong fingers secured a firm grip 
on Victor’s collar, and he was snaked in- 
side so unexpectedly that he dropped his 
precious cigarette, which he had treasured 
up only one-quarter smoked, from the ta- 
ble of a departing guest. Simultaneously 
the cab, its éngine having been kept racing, 
shot ahead. It was as pretty an imitation 
of an abduction as one would care to see; 
and a sleepy gendarme down the street 
rubbed his eyes and wondered if he had 
dozed off on duty. 

From the gasping youth Kane extracted 
a brief summary of his family history. 
Concerning his father, a certain mystery 
veiled all facts save the very definite one 
that he was dead. His mother, blessed 
with numerous offspring of various ages, 
had married a widower with a fair quota 
of his own, and from the overloaded family 
perch sundry fledglings had hopped off. 
Among them, Louise and Henriette, aged 
fourteen and fifteen, who were employed 
by milliners on the Faubourg St. Honoré, 
and Victor, twin of Louise, who reposed at 
night in a cupboard below-stairs in what- 
ever cabaret he chanced to be employed. 

Carefully and haltingly to his eager au- 
dience of one, Kane explained what had 
happened, his recital punctuated by vitri- 
olic gutter-argot explosions from Victor. 

“IT want you to go to work for me, Vic- 
tor. Leave the place you are in, and go to 
your sisters. I shall feel safer to have a 
man with them at night.” The loose but- 
tons on Victor’s waistcoat threatened to 























leave their moorings. ‘“ You are to work 
for me, and be paid by me. I expect you 
to keep your eyes and ears open, and pick 
up whatever scraps of news you can in such 
resorts as Chicoq’s crowd hangs out in. 
It’s no use my doing this—I wouldn’t un- 
derstand it if they were telling the whole 
story at the next table to mine. Get the 
idea?” 

Victor assured him he did, in not more 
than five hundred rapid-fire words, of 
which Kane at least got the “ oui, oui.” 

“And I'll come round every night to 
find what you’ve picked up,” he concluded. 
“Tf it’s very important, beat it over to my 
hotel and send up this card. Here!” 

He thrust a scribbled pasteboard into 
the boy’s hand, gave him a little sheaf of 
notes, and let him out at the church of 
Notre Dame de Lorette. 

Victor, climbing the hill to his sisters’ 
aerie, felt a trifle more important than that 
excellent and efficient man, the prefect of 
police. He was doing something for his 
hero, he was essential to him, he was an 
active part of a dark plot; was, in short, a 
detective, a mouchard. He liked Andrée, 
too, whom his sisters adored, and was glad 
it was she he was to help rescue from the 
base villains who had wronged her. 


The next two or three days were an in- 
ferno to Kane. The feeling of helplessness 
was hardest of all to bear. In New York; 
or Chi’, or even Frisco, he would have 
known what to do, where to hunt. Their 
jungles were open trails to him. He talked 
and understood their lingo. Here he was 
like a blind and deaf man hunting treasure. 
Meaningless babble came to his. ears—and 
for all he knew it might concern Andrée, 
though it probably had to do with a game 
of dominoes. 

Victor had no news to report. He knew 
perfectly well— none better where to 
loiter for any chance hint; but nothing is 
more secretive than your Apache. Fear 
and self-interest, two most vital impulses, 
bound the clan into a brotherhood of si- 
lence compared to which a Trappist com- 
munity becomes a center of gossip. The 
fact of Andrée’s abduction was café chat- 
ter all through the quarter. There was 
plenty of speculation—gruesome, much of 
it, and related in full by Victor with the 
fearsome zest of the gamin he was; but no 
one had seen the affair, or knew the actors 
in it, or hinted at inside information. 
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One morning there was brought to Kane, 
with his rolls and coffee, a letter which he 
read with a little sense of shame that he 
had so completely forgotten its sender. It 
was the briefest of notes, asking him to 
call at his early convenience, and signed, 
“ Dorothea W.” 

“H-m! Not ‘M.,’ it appears,” com- 
mented Kane. 

Directly after luncheon he crossed the 
Seine, proceeding down the Boulevard Ras- 
pail to the Rue de Babylone. Following 
the directions in Dorothea’s letter, he pres- 
ently arrived at the Street of the Little 
Flower-Pots, a name which should be sa- 
cred to ideal romance and perpetual honey- 
moon, but was not. Little flower-pots 
there were, to be sure; but it was a street 
of littl—and underpaid—clerks, of pros- 
perous ouvriers, of small and cheaply fur- 
nished apartments. 

Before one of the cramped houses Kane 
paused, verified its number, and turned the 
bronzed handle of its bell. 

Dorothea herself appeared in- answer, 
greeted him wanly, and led him into a room 
on the street floor front. Even as she took 
his hat and stick, his swift glance inven- 
toried the ghastly apartment—the rather 
awful wall-paper, with purple nosegays 
against a faded yellow background, flimsy 
and highly polished furniture, a great 
couch which had plainly played many 
parts in its day, a moulting canary in its 
window cage. 

Of one thing alone may the seeker after 
furnished apartments be certain in Paris— 
each will include one canary, and it will 
usually be moulting. On the window- 
ledge below this particular bird was a glass 
bowl in which several despondent goldfish 
waved languid fins. One, indeed, floated 
belly up, quite dead. 

Dorothea, having indicated a fairly safe 
chair to her visitor, sank wearily upon the 
couch. Kane was shocked to note how she 
had altered for the worse even in the brief 
time since he had last seen her. Only her 
eyes seemed alive, and these were far-sunk- 
en and dark-ringed. She lighted one of her 
little gold-tipped cigarettes, and surveyed 
him curiously. 

“ Nothing like home, after all!” 
spoke in her throaty mezzo. 
madame, and the canary!” 

She gestured vaguely with her cigarette, 
including the assembled horrors with her 
circling hand. 


She 


“ Monsieur, 
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“ Good Heavens, why did you do it?” 


broke from Kane’s heart. 

Dorothea shrugged. 

“IT suppose I kidded myself into think- 
ing I was a good judge of 
human nature. I'd seen a 
good bit of it; but not 
all!” 

“ And and what 
about Maréchal?” 

Dorothea inhaled 
a deep lungful of 
aromatic smoke. 

“He is a hy- 
ena in nice 
clothes. Rather 
unjust to the . 
hyena but 
he’s often used 
as a figure of 
speech, you 
know!” 

“These things 
represent his 
own taste in 
decoration?” 

“Oh, no! He 
hasn’t bought a 
thing. I’m even 
paying for this 
chamber of 
horrors. Not 
that I’m crazy 
about it — but 
at any rate it’s 
wind-proof and 
rain-proof.”’ 

After a moment 
she added: 

“He’s not coming 
back, you know. I’m quite 
undisturbed here. His final 
interview with papa convinced 
him that there was nothing to 
expect from that quarter. Papa 
told him you had called him a 
cheap crook, or something to 
that effect. It seemed to peeve him rather 
badly, too.”’ 

“Well, he is a crook, and a pretty cheap 
one, too! I'd have told you that long ago, 


if I thought you planned anything like go- 
ing through life hand in hand with him. 
Somehow I hadn’t figured you out as the 
marrying sort.”’ 

“1 didn’t suppose so myself. He seemed 
to hypnotize me—but that isn’t exactly the 
word, either. We seemed to have a lot in 
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common. Especially, he never bored me, 

and that was so unusual!” 

“ Did I bore you, then?” 

“No, you were the only other one who 
never did. But .you never asked 
me to marry you,” Dorothea an- 
swered with serene frankness. 

Kane laughed nervously. 
“Without any help from either 
Maréchal or your 
father, how—what—” 
“You mean who 

pays the fiddler, I 

suppose?” Dorothea 

extended her beringed 
hands. “I have quite 
ve a lot of trinkets left. 
Not my most valuable 
ones; Maréchal got 
those. He was won- 
derfully clever 








at pilfering while I slept, considering that 
I’m a light sleeper.” 

Kane straightened in his chair. 

“ You’re going home with me,” he said. 

Dorothea laughed mockingly. 

“How masterful we are! But indeed, 
my little man, I’m going to do nothing of 
the sort. Almost anything else, but not 
that! You don’t know my father. We are 
like oil and water—don’t mix well.” 

“I know your father well enough to 























mean what I said. He was all cut up over 
the affair, and said you were welcome any 
time—alone. He meant it, too.” 

The girl sighed. 

“T can’t somehow picture dear old dad 
cut up over much of anything except hav- 
ing the tax-assessors get hold of some prop- 
erty he’d hidden. I can’t at all understand 
his saying that to you. I expected the 
good old ‘ never dark- 
en my door again’ 
stuff.” 

“You probably 
never gave him much 
of a chance to be hu- 
man. You’re not really 
human yourself!” 

This time Dorothea 
really laughed heart- 
ily. She checked her- 
self suddenly. 


** All this is not at all why I sent for you, 


my dear young man. I didn’t want to cry 
on your shoulder, or to have your sym- 
pathy; but you’ve been an awfully decent 
chap, Billy, and I want to help you. You 
rather fancy that music-hall singer, don’t 
you?” 

“I do,” said Kane simply. 

“Uhuh! Well, I can’t see what earthly 


interest you can feel in these little morons 
of the cabaret; but we’ll waive that.” 
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Kane did not know what a moron was, 
but he frowned at her tone of contemp- 
tuous patronage. 

“You haven’t found her yet?” 

“No!” Kane’s eyes widened. 
had heard about it?” 

‘“* More than that—I know where she is.” 

She checked his questions with a lan- 
guid motion of her hand. 

“Friend Maréchal is mixed up in 
that, you see. He seems to be in 
with the Apache crowd, somehow— 
not as one of them, but perhaps he 
uses them sometimes, or they him. 
I don’t know. 
Anyhow, the en- 
gaging one they 
call Chicoq— 
the one with no 
nose, whom you 
knocked down 
the night you 
and he quar- 
reled over the 
pretty lady of 
your dreams— 
came once or 
twice to see my 
devoted spouse. 
The last time, I 
was dressing. I 


“You 





“ _ had gone into 
THE MOURNING . 

costumes this the big closet 
SEASON IN PARIS OVer there—we 
ARE SIMPLY have but the 

: STUNNING. I'M 
‘ POSITIVE THEY’p OFC room—and 
4 secome me. make SO When the 


ME A wipow!” key unexpected- 
ly turned and 
Maréchal entered, with Chicoq, I 
stayed quietly in there, and they 
took it for granted I had gone out. 
They continued a conversation evi- 
dently begun on the street; and it 
concerned this Andrée. She was then 
in some house on Montmartre, where it 
was not prudent to keep her more ‘than a 
day or so; and Maréchal was offering a lit- 
tle place he had out in the country. He 
was glad to help all he could, you see, to 
pay you back for telling papa he was a 
crook.” 

“And this place?” burst from Kane’s 
thin lips. 

“IT wrote it down on paper as soon as 
they had left. I understand French quite 
well; but the kind they talked was not 
taught at my school. I lost a good deal; 
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but I did get the address, which is the main 
thing.” 

She handed him a slip of paper from 
under a cushion on the couch. Kane read 
it carefully, nodded, and put it in his 
pocket. 

“ And now what do you propose to do?” 

“Do? Why, go get her, of course!” 

“She will be well guarded.” 

“ What of it?” 

“T think you'll get her,” admitted Doro- 
thea; “‘ but to do it, you will probably have 
to get them.” 

“ Probably,” he murmured indifferently. 

“I'd really be awfully grateful if -you’d 
do me one little favor,” she coaxed. 

“Name it!” Kane promptly replied. 

‘““Maréchal is out there with them, I 
think. The mourning costumes this season 
in Paris are simply stunning. I’m positive 
they’d become me. Make me a widow!” 


(To be concluded in the February number of MuNnseY’s MaGAziNeE) 


THE VAGABOND 
I've drifted down the winds of chance 
For many a weary year— 
The shifting, drifting winds of chance 


That blow me 
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The last words were breathed through 
her teeth, and were startlingly like the hfss 
of a snake. Kane stared for a long minute 
into her eyes, fixed almost lazily upon his. 
She lifted her lovely, slender arms, and 
the wide sleeves fell away from them near- 
ly to the shoulders as she clasped her hands 
behind her head. Brutally outlined on 
each arm, well above the elbows, were the 
blue, livid marks of a man’s hands. 

Kane rose slowly. 

“T’ll call a taxi-auto,” he said soberly. 
“If you'll pack up whatever you brought 
here, and be ready in half an hour to go 
home to your father, I'll get Maréchal— 
whether I ever find Andrée or not! Is that 
good enough?”’ 

Dorothea, too, rose and faced him, smil- 
ing faintly. 

“T’ll be ready in exactly twenty min- 
utes,”’ she agreed. 





there and here; 


And I have loved it all—the lure 
Of winding, sun-kissed trail, 

The hazard of the lonely hills, 
The storms and lashing hail. 


My camp-fires leaped, a golden tongue, 
From Africa to Spain; 
I've shipped on death-stamped treasure-boats 
Along the Spanish Main; 
I've slept and waked beneath the stars 
On burning desert sand, 
And parleyed with the chieftains bold 
In far-off Zululand. 


I loved a girl in Laristan— 


A dusky, star-eyed queen; 
And then I found a viking maid 
Of rose and ivory sheen. 
I met a belle of Dixieland, 
Who stirred my heart to song; 
But spring came calling to me, and 
I could not tarry long. 


Now sometimes when I meet a friend 
Who wed and settled down, 

I long to have a little home 
Just on the edge of town, 

A sweet-faced wife, a tiny son— 
And then the dream is gone; 

For spring comes drifting down the wind, 





And I must wander on! 


J. Hervey 

















The Heathen Chinee 


BY ROBERT SHANNON 


Illustrated by E. J. Dinsmore 


HE funeral of Joe Chong was in 
many respects the most memorable 
ever held in Houstonia, Kansas. It 

took on the character of a municipal event, 
and the Baptist church was entirely inade- 
quate to hold the throng that gathered for 
the last rites. Even Hiram Pottsdale, the 
mayor, was unable to squeeze into the 
building, and he stood outside with the 
bareheaded overflow while the voice of the 
young minister, raised in eloquent tribute 
to the departed, carried out through the 
open windows. 

The remarks which dealt with the early 
part of the life of the deceased were vague 
and sketchy, and were padded largely with 
references to the deceased’s early days in 
the Flowery Kingdom and to his later 
struggles in the Golden West. Undoubt- 
edly there were many incidents in the life 
of Joe Chong that would have been inap- 
propriate in the panegyric being pro- 
nounced over his body; but Houstonia 
knew naught of them, for Joe Chong’s lips 
had been sealed in life as they were now 
sealed in death. 

When the minister had finished and the 
choir had sung a final hymn, the procession 
got under way with a deliberation that 
amounted to reverence. Those who could 
find no place in the long line of vehicles 
walked ungrudgingly. Houstonia, for the 
only time in its life, was thoroughly 
ashamed of itself, and was eager, at this 
last solemn hour, to make whatever retri- 
bution was possible. 

After it was all over and the inhabitants 
had dispersed to their homes, the wife of 
the young minister placed an affectionate 
hand on his arm as+they walked up the 
gravel path to their little home. 

“It was a wonderful, wonderful sermon, 


dear!” she said proudly. “I’ve never 


heard you speak so fluently, so powerfully, 
before.” 
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He patted the hand that was linked to 
him. 

“ T’ve never had such a good subject be- 
fore,” he explained. “It had all of the 
necessary elements to give me a big chance. 
To-morrow I’m going to start raising funds 
for a monument.” 

Despite the fact that Joe Chong, as far 
as any one knew, had never been in a 
church until he entered one in a casket, 
and in the face of the fact that he was ad- 
mittedly a heathen and a Chinaman, the 
subscriptions for the monument poured in 
with a lavishness unprecedented in the an- 
nals of the town. Never was a public fund 
raised with such ease and _ despatch, 
Pocketbooks that had been clamped for 
years sprang open as if their owners had 
suddenly turned prodigal. 

So, in time, the monument was erected— 
a towering shaft of granite, suitably in- 
scribed. Motorists along the new, yet old, 
Santa Fé Trail seldom fail to notice it, but 
few stop to inquire. Those who do, how- 
ever, always learn the story, for the name 
of Joe Chong is immortal—in Houstonia. 


II 


THE yellow lips were tightly drawn as 
Joe Chong stood merged in the deep 
shadow of the doorway. The light was 
such that he could distinguish the face of 
each passer-by, yet he himself was not vis- 
ible unless one took the trouble to look a 
second time. It was the fourth night he 
had waited. 

Presently his prey came shuffling along 
—a squat, moon-faced Oriental who prob- 
ably had earned what he was about to get. 
Just as he had passed the doorway, Joe 
Chong drew his revolver quickly from 
under his blouse and pulled the trigger 
once. The bullet struck in the back of the 
head, and the squat man pitched forward 
without a moan. 








— 
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thence, by way of a 
dark, narrow alley and 
a varying course 
through a number of 
IT WAS NOT IN THE POWER OF obscure side streets, he 
CHILDREN TO INSULT JOE CHONG stealthily made his 
way to the railroad- 


A series of cat-like bounds took the mur- _ station and left Chinatown and San Fran- 
derer up the stairs. He ran swiftly down cisco behind him forever. 
a dimly lighted hall and descended a flight He had no conscience in the matter, but 
of rickety stairs in the rear of the building; he did have a high regard for his own 


























safety, for the dead man had belonged to a 
tong that never forgot or forgave. 


In those days Houstonia was much the 
same as it is to-day, except that the ma- 
ples and elms that fringe the sidewalks are 
mature now, whereas they were saplings 
then, twenty-five years ago. Joe Chong 
was in his middle years when he arrived in 
town—a ‘furtive, silent Chinaman with a 
mask of-a face that betrayed no workings 
of his mind. Perhaps, if anything, he 
seemed rather stupid—which he was not at 
all. 

In height he was something above the 
average for his race. His cheek-bones were 
high and close, giving an effect of narrow 
ness to his face. There was a certain lu- 
minosity in his eyes which might have at- 
tracted some attention elsewhere, but there 
were few people in Houstonia at that time 
who had ever before even seen a China- 
man. It was really an ideal community 
for a sallow alien to bury himself in, to 
hide away from the certain vengeance of a 
deadly tong. Then, as now, the place was 
on a branch line of the railroad—a streak 
of rust, they called it—twenty miles re- 
moved from the main line, on which the 
traffic was heavy. 

That was an important point. Joe 
Chong had considered it thoughtfully be- 
fore he committed his crime. He foresaw 
that if he was to continue to live he must 
vanish from the ordinary paths of travel, 
for his victim’s tong had branches in many 
American cities, and‘ members of it were 
constantly moving from place to place on 
mysterious missions that did not concern 
white people. 

When he pulled the fatal trigger, he sev- 
ered himself automatically from China, the 
Chinese, and things Chinese. Still, it was 
worth it—from his point of view. He had 
weighed it all, and had decided that he 
would be much happier to live out his al- 
lotted span in isolation than to continue an 
existence amid more congenial surround- 
ings with his despicable enemy alive and 
unpunished. 

When he was a young Chinaman, fresh 
and green from the Orient, he had learned 
the art of the hand laundry in an establish- 
ment on lower Market Street in San Fran- 
cisco. With sophistication, however, came 
a revulsion for such dull and fatiguing la- 
bor, and he decided to renounce it. His 
was a quick and cunning mind, and he had 
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no great trouble in sustaining himself in 
comparative luxury by ways that are vain. 
As long as opium is smuggled and fan-tan 
is played, a small and select circle of slant- 
eyed gentlemen will always have coin to 
jingle. 

There was still enough of his money left 
after his hurried departure from San Fran- 
cisco to enable Joe Chong to open his laun- 
dry in the little Kansas town. He began 
business in a humble board shack at the 
foot of Main Street, where that thorough- 
fare gave up all pretense of being a street, 
and became frankly a country road strag- 
gling off into the flat farming land. 

The advent of the Chinaman into the 
town was without ostentation, although he 
himself could not help attracting attention 
as he padded about town in his thick-soled 
felt slippers, his black Chinese blouse, and 
the wide-brimmed black hat with the cu- 
rious round, flat crown affected by the 
Chinese in America in that day. 

At the lumber-yard he bought planks to 
build his counter, his shelves, and the par- 
tition that was to halve the little room 
and provide him with a cramped and se- 
cluded cubby-hole in the rear, where he 
was to sleep and eat. In the front part 
of his establishment he installed his coal 
range, his tubs, wringer, and ironing-board, 
all bought from the local hardware store. 
At the grocery store he made the largest 
single purchase of rice and tea the dealer 
had ever sold. 

When his house was in order, and an 
itinerant sign-painter had spread his name 
in glaring red letters on-the windows, Joe 
Chong’s hand laundry was officially opened 
for business—shirts, ten cents; collars, two 
cents. 

He did not get much business. The first 
bundles were brought by men who were 
curious; who, when they spoke to him, 
tried to imitate his dialect with the thought 
that he could understand them better. To 
his face they addressed him patronizingly 
as “ John,” and behind, his back they re- 
ferred to him lightly as “the Chink.” 
Farmers, driving in and out of town with 
their families, halted their teams before the 
place and lifted their children up, so that 
they might catch sight of the laundryman’s 
curiously shaved head, with the cue coiled 
tightly at the back of the skull. 

“Tf he ever cuts that off he can’t go 
back to China,” they explained to their 
wide-eyed youngsters. “It’s the law over 
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there—a Chinaman doesn’t dare to cut off 
his pigtail.” 
III 


THE newcomer seemed to be entirely un- 
moved by the life about him. He worked 
alone, lived alone, and had no intercourse 
with his fellow man, except what was nec- 
essary in making his infrequent purchases 
at the stores. His business never was large. 
He had a few steady patrons who delivered 
and called for their own bundles in his 
steamy shop, which always reeked with the 
odor of boiling soap-suds. 

From the beginning, however, he had 
been a mark for the children. It seems a 
part of the character of the American boy 
to address all Chinese with a set taunt— 
a kind of chant, always the same in all 
parts of the country. On his first day he 
heard it: 


Ching, ching, Chinaman— 
Eat dead rat; 

Rat gnawed a hole 
In Chinaman’s hat! 


His door had been thrust open and the 
supreme insult, the defiance to his whole 
yellow race, shouted in with a_ chorus. 
Then there was a scurry of feet, for the 
mockery is always followed by flight. It 
is the custom. 

But they need have had no fear of Joe 
Chong. His was a placid and unruffled 
disposition. It was not in the power of 
children to insult him. 

In a way, he knew something about chil- 
dren, for he had been one of a large family. 
Strangely enough, he had had a childhood 
himself—of a sort. There had been much 
hard labor in the rice-fields, and there had 
been days of famine, followed by days of 
plenty when the family was well fed. At 
those times there had been some little lei- 
sure to fly kites and play curious games. 
Once, when a stately mandarin passed with 
his procession, Joe Chong had aped him 
and called, under his breath, some childish 
gibe; so he was not without understanding. 

Simply, he wished to be left alone—and 
he was, for twenty years and more. His 
isolation was as complete as he could have 
wished. He felt perfect security, and was 
at least alive. 

Time flowed on. One year was much 
like another. He had no communication 


with others of his race. 
Gradually he began to dress as other 
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men in Houstonia did, in: cheap, ill-fitting 
American clothes, because he dared not 
send back to San Francisco for the loose 
Chinese garments that he would have pre- 
ferred to wear. Each week he saved a lit- 
tle money, and occasionally he indulged in 
a small extravagance—a chicken cooked 
with his rice, or eggs baked after a fashion 
peculiar to himself. 

His reputation was good. No patron 
ever had cause for complaint. If a shirt 
was lost, or scorched, Joe Chong settled 
the score with generosity, for he was scru- 
pulously honest by nature. When sub- 
scription-lists were circulated for worthy 
charities, he contributed without any feel- 
ing, one way or. another, in the matter. 

In time he ceased to be a curious speci- 
men to the adult townspeople, but the chil- 
dren were always fascinated and a little bit 
frightened by him. The population of 
Houstonia changed little. The older peo- 
ple died off, but their sons and daughters, 
very similar in mind and form and feature, 
grew into their places. New children came 
on constantly to shout their “‘ Ching, ching, 
Chinaman,” at him, while others outgrew 
the sport. 

The realization that-he was an old man 
came to him quite suddenly one spring day, 
when he was glancing idly over the county 
paper. He had a slight knowledge of the 
printed language, and he read a little, al- 
though he had scarcely any interest in the 
news. He had been nervous, and the 
weight of the flat-iron in his hand seemed 
unaccountably heavy. Fatigue had crept 
over him in the early afternoon. 

As he read, the type began to jiggle be- 
fore his eyes. He stopped for a moment, 
rubbed his lids, and tried to resume. It 
was no use. He folded the paper neatly 
and put it away. For the first time in 
years he thought of his age, and it occurred 
to him that he was well over sixty. 

On the wall in his little back room there 
was a mirror, before which he was in the 
habit of shaving the fore part of his head. 
He went to it and carefully examined his 
reflected image. Yes, undoubtedly, he was 
an old man. His skin was mottled, and on 
the sides of his neck were the telltale criss- 
cross checkerings that come only to the 
aged. His face was seamed, and at the 
temples it appeared to sink. 

He uncoiled his cue, which had once 
been as black and wiry as a horse’s tail. 
It lay in his hand, gray, faded, and limp. 











JOE COUNTED THE 
MONEY HE HAD PUT 
ASIDE. IT WAS MORE THAN 
HE NEEDED TO LAST HIM 
UNTIL THE END OF HIS DAYS 
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Yes, Joe Chong was an old man, and he 
knew it. 

It was time for him to quit working, for 
it is not seemly that a man should carry his 
labors into the sunset of his life. By way 
of a door in the floor he descended a flight 
of stairs to his cellar, where he removed 
from behind a loosened stone in the foun- 
dation two glass jars, which had been care- 
fully sealed with metal coverings screwed 
down tight against their rubber rings. He 
carried these to his back room, and count- 
ed the money he had put aside. It was 
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much more than he needed, he 
was sure, to last him until the 
end of his days. 

When a customer came in, 
later in the day, with a package wrapped 
in a newspaper, the laundryman shook his 
head. 

“No washee no more,” he said quietly. 

“Hey?” exclaimed the man with the 
shirts and collars. ‘“ You mean you ain’t 
goin’ to do this bundie?” 

** Nope.” 

“ Well, why ain’t you?” 

“ Me quit.” 

That ended it. The package was left in 
the barber shop, to be sent by express up 
the line to Emporia, there to be done in a 
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modern steam laundry and returned with 
two collars and the sleeve of one shirt 
missing. 

It was not long before the shelves in the 
place were nearly empty of the flat pack- 
ages. A few remained, however, for more 
than a week, and then they, too, went back 
to their owners. 

IV 


Tue idleness that Joe Chong had earned 
did not hang lightly. It is not written that 
a man shall be content in fruitless solitude. 
The longing to get away, to revisit the 
scenes of his youth, to mingle with his own 
blood, and to rest his eyes on yellow skins, 
came quickly. He could well afford to 
travel back to his familiar San Francisco, 
or even to his remote China; but he re- 
membered why he was in Houstonia, and 
he felt that his name was still preserved in 
the annals of the hostile toug. Such mat- 
ters are sometimes held over from one gen- 
eration to the next. An orderly death in 
itself was to be expected, even to be de- 
sired at the proper time; but one does not 
carelessly invite a murderous end. 

Assuredly, he would remain where he 
was in such comfort as he could attain 
until the day of his release. There was, 
however, this difficulty—-he had not reck- 
oned with the fact that, despite his Chinese 
heart and his Oriental imperturbability, he 
was a human being—that mankind has cer- 
tain universal attributes that rise above 
birth and creed and race. 

After a few weeks of freedom from the 
routine of more than a score of years, Joe 
Chong found that the vague desire he ex- 
perienced at first to hold communion with 
a blood brother had grown into something 
dangerously near an obsession. His mind 
began to dwell more and more on the past. 
His craving to set eyes on a Mongolian 
countenance and exchange conversation in 
the singsong lilt of his native tongue left 
him always with a feeling of empiiness. He 
found that, though he had stifled his nat- 
ural inclinations until age overtook him, he 
had.in no wise destroyed them. 

His opportunity came _ unexpectedly. 
One warm day in early summer Houstonia 
blazed suddenly with lurid circus posters, 
and two weeks later the canvas of a two- 
ringed caravan was billowing, for one day 
only, in Smedder’s pasture on the edge of 
town. It was the first circus, barring a 


dog and pony show, that had ever come 
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there, and it thrilled the community to the 
marrow. 

It meant nothing to Joe Chong. He 
stood idly in the doorway of his shabby 
place and watched the egregious parade 
pass with indifference, until, near the end, 
he caught sight of six saffron men in flow- 
ered robes atop a gilded wagon drawn by 
eight prancing and plumed horses. , They 
were Chinese acrobats, strong men, men 
who hurled knives, who juggled, who hung 
perilously from the flying trapeze. They 
were lean, powerful men who might have 
had a strain of wild Tatar blood in their 
veins. 

Without stopping to close his door, Joe 
Chong left his place and followed the 
wagon, feasting his gaze on his people. 

At the circus grounds there was already 
an advance crowd milling about, although 
it lacked an hour of noon. The parade dis- 
integrated rapidly, and the men of the East 
were among the first to hasten to their 
dressing-tents, to put aside their colorful 
costumes and don the habiliments of West- 
ern civilization. 

The laundryman thought he would risk 
a closer view of his countrymen, and he 
waited patiently until they reappeared. As 
they drew near him on their way toward 
the mess-tent, where the performers ate at 
long tables, they came so close that he 
could have reached out and touched any 
one of them. 

He had an impulse to lay a hand on the 
arm of the one nearest him, to voice a salu- 
tation of respectful greeting; but at that 
moment the old fear came rushing back 
and paralyzed his half-raised hand. One 
never can be sure—especially when one is 
aged and has the timidity that comes with 
many years of hiding. 

Still, there is such a thing as too much 
prudence. It is not wisdom to be mastered 
by fear. Surely these men must have been 
the merest children when it happened, so 
long ago! 

His hand fell on the sleeve of one of the 
acrobats. 

‘“ Deign, brother,” Joe Chong said, “ to 
accept the salute of one who has been apart 
from his people for many years.” 

The performer stopped and eyed the 
eager, yellow face with just the slightest 
expression of surprise. 

“You honor me, older brother,” he said 
politely, with the graciousness that is due 
to an aged and courteous stranger. “ It 














gives exquisite pleasure to come upon you 
thus.” 

“The pleasure humbles me,” murmured 
the laundryman, tingling with joy at the 
sound of a speech for which his ears had 
so long thirsted. 

The stranger bowed gravely. 

“ Might I presume to make known my 
companions?”’ he inquired. 

“Your kindness,” said Joe Chong, “ is 
as a flower of the soul.” 

The performer called to the five others, 
who crowded around the old man and 
pressed upon him their greetings, couched 
in lavish compliments. It is a quality of 
the Chinese character to recognize one of 
the blood, irrespective of alien soil or sta- 
tion, to extend hospitality, to accept it, and 
to acknowledge in all ways the common 
ties of race. Nor is there any mark of re- 
spect too extravagant to withhold from an 
elder, in the absence of good reason. 

“Tt would bring sublime joy,” said the 
first addressed, “if your honored self 
would share our food.” 

Something welled up, warm and strong, 
in the heart of the aged man. 

“My gladness is without bounds,” he 
told them—truthfully. 

So, since it was not befitting that. their 
guest should make his repast at the com- 
mon table with the other performers in the 
mess-tent, they escorted him to their own 
canvas-curtained section of the dressing- 
tent; carrying there, with their own hands, 
steaming dishes of circus fare. It was plain 
American cooking of which they, as their 
vocation necessitated, partook daily. 

The meal was accompanied by a profu- 
sion of apologies that it was served from 
the tops of trunks; that it was of no ex- 
cellence; that the hosts were stricken with 
unutterable shame at their meager means 
of entertainment. 

Joe Chong’s disclaimers were equally ef- 
fusive. It was a banquet fit for a man- 
darin; he was utterly unworthy of such 
generous hospitality; the esteem he held 
for his hosts carried him away. And all 
this was quite true. Joe Chong was giddy 
at the fulness of his rapture. It was this 
he had longed’ for—this commingling of 
the spirit, this music of soft voices in his 
ear. And because he had yearned for it so 
long, and because it had been denied him 
so long, he trembled, at times, as he ate. 

These men were traveled, and they spoke 
of things he had long ago put out of his 
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mind. .Only two years before they had 
visited China, and had appeared in many 
cities. Their speech was modest, and they 
made no mention of their ability in feats of 
strength and daring. 

From Seattle and Portland and San 
Francisco they had interesting news of the 
doings of various persons. There was a 
certain rich merchant who had but recently 
purchased a steam-yacht, and had enter- 
tained a large party of white people aboard 
it. Yes, it was a fact, for the Chinese in 
America, the big men, felt it wise to win 
the confidence of the people among whom 
they must live. 

Many Chinese children were being edu- 
cated in American schools. Youths from 
home were being sent every year to col- 
leges in the East. Lung Chee here—Lung 
Chee had been educated in a mission school 
himself, and could speak the tongue with- 
out error. ‘ 

They all, in considerable degree, were 
acquainted with the habits and speech of 
the white men. It was a necessity. Even 
in the matter of contracts, written in ac- 
cordance with the law, Lung Chee was the 
match of any white man; yes, even of their 
lawyers, for Lung Chee himself knew much 
of the law. It was a singsong babble of 
many words. 

Plainly, these were men of attainment— 
yes, and of true consideration, for they 
asked no questions. Joe Chong, as he lis- 
tened, burned suddenly with a desire to ask 
of San Francisco, to ascertain what the 
lapse of time had done to certain things 
and people. Perhaps they might have in- 
formation that would be interesting to him. 

Regretfully, he held his tongue. 

The meal progressed happily to the end. 
Joe Chong made speech as if about to go. 

“There is much time yet,” said Lung 
Chee, glancing at his watch. “It is only 
twelve. We appear at three and have fin- 
ished at four. Nearly three hours remain 
for leisure.” 

Li Hong spoke: 

“In our profession the body must be 
treated with cruelty; it must be kept like 
a machine. Rarely are the delights of the 
flesh indulged. There is no pipe to offer, 
since we have none; yet there reposes in 
my trunk one bottle of rice wine. To our 
respected guest—all he wishes. As for us, 
perhaps a thimble apiece—”’ 

His proposition was acclaimed heartily, 
and for Joe Chong was poured a generous 
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AS JOE CHONG CON- 
TEMPLATED THE 
FRIENDLY FACES As . 
HE SHIVERED AT i tas! a 
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IN ABJECT, UN- 
REASONING FEAR 


It warmed his mouth and burned 
his throat as he swallowed the fiery drink. 
It had been so many years since he had 


libation. 


imbibed. For the troupe there were the 


tiniest portions, shadows of drinks taken 
for courtesy’s sake. 

It was, indeed, a nectar that gave new 
life to the man inside. 
condescend to accept again? 


Would the guest 
A gentle 
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glowing of the spirit acknowledged the 
kindness. 

These were most excellent men, and as 
Joe Chong leaned back comfortably in his 
canvas camp-chair and contemplated the 
friendly faces about him, a shiver passed 
through him at the thought of how nearly 
he came to slinking away from them in ab- 
ject, unreasoning fear. 




















It was most agreeable to be here. His 
thanks, at the third passing of the clear, 
potent liquor, were flattering and flowery. 
Perhaps they were interested in the fact 
that he was but a simple laundryman? He 
had not always been such. Something 
warm and expansive within him sought 
outlet in speech. 

No, no! It was to be seen at once that 
the charming guest was a man of exalted 
character. The sands of life shift. Mis- 
fortune falls inexplicably upon the most 
worthy at times, it was unanimously 
agreed. 

Somehow the head and the spirit of Joe 
Chong felt a lightness that was beatific. 
His tongue was capable of eloquence. Yes, 
he had had his day. It was in San Fran- 
cisco. There had been much money in 
those times, and many pleasures. He held 
up his claw-like hands, gnarled and 
bleached almost white with years of im- 
mersing and rubbing in soapy waters. Once 
they had been smooth and agile—the nails 
polished like bits of fine wood, not wrinkled 
and white, as now. 

There had been friends, too—great 
friends. His face flushed slowly. There 
had been an unspeakable enemy, a squat, 
moon-faced man— 

His -glance touched the bottle of rice 
wine for an instant. Li Hong, quick to 
see, honored himself again. This time Joe 
Chong hardly felt the heat of the liquor. 

A squat, moon-faced man — one bullet 
was all. So it chances that Joe Chong has 
been an exile here—a cleanser of garments 
—for so many years that he cannot count 
them all. 

“Tt was wise, then, to vanish?” Lung 
Chee asked, with deference to the garru- 
lous old man. 

“ He was of a tong, this man—” 

“Of which tong, most estimable friend?” 
The voice of Lung Chee was like oil. 


“The Hip Sing!” The name had 
sprung to Joe Chong’s lips. 
“ Ah—the Hip Sing!” Lung Chee 


breathed it softly. 
“The Hip Sing!” 
echo from Li Hong. 
The slits of Joe Chong’s eyes glistened as 
they roved the suddenly stolid faces of the 
company. 
. “It is a dangerous secret,” he said 
slowly. 
“It shall remain so, most worthy friend,” 
Lung Chee replied, softly and kindly. 


It was a whispered 
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“You find me in a humble setting,” Joe 
Chong went on with confidence; “ but it 
shall be my magnificent bliss to have you, 
my brothers, accept a poor repast at my 
home, unworthy as it is.” 

Lung Chee spoke for the troupe—a 


It was arranged. Joe 
Chong would presently depart. At night 
he would attend the performance. This 
afternoon he must be busy with his prep- 
arations for the banquet. 

He remained some time longer, speaking 
freely of himself and his affairs. Why, in 
the glass canisters beneath his house there 
was much money; so much that the men 
of the circus were -astonished when he told 
them. In China it would make him a mar. 
of high degree—ah, yes! 

For more than an hour they talked, until 
at last Joe Chong tore himself away. 


V 


HrraAM PoTTSDALE was just sitting down 
to his evening meal when the bell rang. He 
was amazed to find three Chinese at his 
door. 

“We have come,” said Lung Chee, “ to 
speak to you, because you are the mayor, 
on a most intimate and personal matter.” 

“Tt is important,” Li Hong added 
earnestly. 

The third, the smallest and darkest of 
the three, said nothing. The mayor’s ex- 
pression was blank. 

“We are from the circus,” Lung Chee 
explained. 

A smile of understanding spread over the 
florid, honest face of Hiram Pottsdale. 

“Oh, yes!” he said. ‘“ Come in, gentle- 
men—come right on in.” 

He took them into his. parlor and seated 
them. Lung Chee came directly to the 
heart of the business. 

“There is in your city, sir, a Chinese 
by the name of Joe Chong, a laundryman,” 
he said. 

“Yeh, I’ve known Joe a good many 
years,” the mayor replied with interest. 
“What about him?” 

Lung Chee folded his sinewy hands in 
his lap. 

“ He is, as you may not suspect, a man 
of comparative wealth. He has led a sim- 
ple life, and -has been frugal for many 
years.” 

The mayor nodded. 

“For many years,” Li Hong repeated 
thoughtfully. : 


grateful acceptance. 
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Lung Chee described the glass jars con- 
cealed behind the stone in Joe Chong’s cel- 
lar. When he named the amount of money 
in the jar, the mayor gasped. 

“ You don’t mean to say he’s saved that 
much out of his dinky laundry, and is 
keepin’ it in his cellar?” he demanded. 

“It is a fact,” Lung Chee said calmly. 

“ We know it,” Li Hong added. 

The third one remained silent. 

“* Because we are Chinese, Joe Chong 
sought us out and spoke to us freely,” Lung 
Chee continued. “ He is an old man, and 
near the end of his years. He knows that. 
When he is gone, he has no relatives that 
he knows of to inherit this money, which 
he has earned in your city.” 

“ He has a strong love for this city,” Li 
Hong said. 

Lung Chee nodded in confirmation. 

“ Although Joe Chong has lived apart 
from your people, he feels great warmth 
for them,” he went on smoothly. “‘ Many 
of them he has known from their child- 
hood. He has prospered here, and he has 
been treated with kindness and considera- 
tion. He is a timid man, and he shrinks 
from speaking of these things; but because 
we are of his blood, he opened his heart 
and bade us make known his desire.” 

The mayor leaned forward in his chair. 

“TI see—I see,” he said slowly. As a 
matter of fact he did not see at all. 

“ His old age finds him poor in health, 
and he knows there is not much time left. 
At times he is despondent, but his heart is 
lightened by his kindly interest in these 
citizens who have been his friends for so 
many years. He has asked me to act for 
him. When he is gone, it is his desire that 
the city of Houstonia, as a whole, should 
benefit by his money.” 

There was a strange look on Hiram 
Pottsdale’s face. 

“You don’t mean that—that Joe Chong 
wants to leave somethin’ to the town?” 

“ Exactly that,” said Lung Chee. “ He 
leaves it all. He has done a strange thing, 
considering that he is of alien blood. He 
is a man of great kindness.” 

“Of very great kindness,” Li Hong re- 
marked, with reverence. 

“ At his request I have drawn his will,” 
Lung Chee explained. “I have a knowl- 
edge of the law. My two brothers here 
have witnessed it. Joe Chong desires that 


you should be the executor of his estate, 
acting in your official capacity. 


He has 
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thought of many uses for the money, and 
he finally decided that it should be used 
for the purchase and equipment of a public 
playground for the children.” 

“ His love for children is beautiful,” said 
the voice of Li Hong. 

“There is sufficient money to establish 
the finest playground in the State,” Lung 
Chee said, with a trace of pride. 

The mayor was deeply moved. 

“ It’s the darnest thing I ever heard of!” 
he admitted. ‘“ Why, we folks here in 
Houstonia never paid much attention to 
him. Fact is, we never noticed him at all, 
and as for suspectin’ that he was a man 
like that—well, you astonish me, gentle- 
men. I don’t know exactly what to say.” 

Lung Chee produced a paper from an in- 
side pocket. 

“Tt is his will,” he said, extending it to 
the mayor. “I drew it for him this after- 
noon. It is perfectly legal, and it specifies 
all of his wishes. He asks that you will 
take charge of it until his death, and he 
urges that you will keep it a secret so long 
as he is alive. It is his wish.” 

Hiram Pottsdale read the document, 
which was neatly and, so far as he could 
tell, legaliy drawn in the accepted form. 
It was as Lung Chee had said. 

“ This certainly is a surprise to me,” he 
said, when he had finished. “ It makes me 
sort of feel ashamed of myself, and of the 
whole town, in fact. This is the first time 
anybody in Houstonia ever thought of giv- 
in’ anything to the town. Why, we ought 
to set up a statue for Joe Chong!” 

Lung Chee smiled politely. 

“ Any public appreciation would be very 
embarrassing to Joe Chong,” he objected. 
“He has asked me to impress upon you 
that he desires it to be kept a secret. In 
fact, he would rather that you yourself 
would refrain from mentioning it to him. 
It is not a matter for discussion. When he 
is dead—” 

“You don’t reckon he’s in any danger of 
dyin’ immediately, do you?” Hiram Potts- 
dale asked. 

“One never knows,” Lung Chee said 
philosophically. “He was very despon- 
dent, although we have tried to cheer him. 
We dine with him to-night, and he is to be 
our guest at the performance.” 

The mayor folded the paper with ex- 
treme care. 

“You can depend on me, gentlemen,” he 
said seriously, “to carry out every wish 














of that poor lonely man. Meanwhile, if 
there’s anything I can do for him—” 

“There is nothing,” Lung Chee said 
promptly. “ After all, he is, you see, of a 
different blood.” 

“ And he is, perhaps, a little peculiar,” 
Li Hong added. 

The small, dark Chinese spoke for the 
first time. 

“ And he is very old,” he said. 

VI 

Jor CxHonco’s table was crowded with 
such delicacies as he had been able to 
purchase and prepare. There were roast 
chicken, with rice and baked eggs, celery 
hastily pickled, fruits, nuts, and many pots 
of dark tea. It was a feast, and there was 
a constant chatter of happy conversation, 
which paused, at times, while some one 
made extravagant tribute to the host. 

When they had eaten their fill and ex- 
hausted their compliments, Joe Chong said 
a few words, and, Chinese though he was, 
his emotion halted his utterance. 

From the best seat in the reserved sec- 
tion that night he watched the circus with 
wondering eyes. The pageantry of it, the 
glitter and the spangles, the strangeness of 
it, fairly turned his old head. 

The wonderful skill of the Canton 
Troupe entranced him. New thrills crept 
up his spine as they flew from the swinging 
bars, their lithe bodies seemingly endowed 
with a miraculous power of floating through 
the air. When they tumbled and sprang 
and tossed one another through the air on 
the carpeted stage, their movements were 
so rapid that his eyes could scarcely follow 
them. A huge board, the size of a door, was 
erected, and Lung Chee spread himself 
against it, while the small, dark brother 
from a distance of twenty paces pinioned 
him against it with glittering knives, 
thrown with such accuracy that they 
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formed a perfect outline of the body. It 
was marvelous, for Joe Chong had never 
before seen such skill. 

When the performance was over, the ac- 
robats sent a roustabout to escort the laun- 
dryman through the crowd and back to 
their dressing-room, where they were fin- 
ishing their packing. When they were 
through, they went around to the front of 
the tent and introduced him to the man- 
ager. Joe Chong, proud to be seen in such 
company, beamed upon the many faces he 
recognized in the crowd that remained to 
witness the tearing down and packing. 

He accompanied them to their car, the 
last of a long line of sleepers bearing the 
performers. They stood on the rear plat- 
form and exchanged felicitations, and the 
Canton Troupe, to a man, expressed a great 
desire to return next summer. 

When it was almost time for the train to 
move, Joe Chong left the platform of the 
car and stood beside the tracks, continuing 
the farewell, drawing it out until the last 
intoxicating moment. 

Up ahead a trainman waved a lantern, 
and the wheels turned slowly. There was 
a waving of arms, and the train receded 
from Joe Chong—a distance of five paces, 
of ten paces, of fifteen paces. 

The Canton Troupe crowded back to 
give the small, dark brother room for his 
arms. Twenty paces! A plain pocket- 
knife, incapable of being identified, with a 
blade as keen as a razor and a point as 
sharp as a needle, lay for an instant length- 
wise in his hand, and then shot through 
the air as true as an arrow. The point 
reached Joe Chong’s heart. 

His body was found next day, and Hiram 
Pottsdale made the will public and took 
charge of the money. If the town had 
been a little kinder, he said bitterly, Joe 
Chong would not have been driven to sui- 
cide by sheer loneliness. 





TO ANY LOVER 


THE tumult of your hopes and fears 
Held back, crushed down, not spoken, 
Falls loudly on my shrinking ears, 
And my life’s hush is broken. 


And through their din that still endures r 
My ear is not quite fine 

Enough to tell if they are yours, 
Those loud desires, or mine! 


Mary Carolyn Davies 
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SHADOWLAND DANCERS, A STRIKING FEATURE OF THE SPECTACLE “GOOD TIMES,” 
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THE BIG SHOW 





AT THE WORLD'S MOST UNIQUE AMUSEMENT TEMPLE, THE NEW YORK HIPPODROME 


From a photograph by Apeda, New York 


London differ widely in their opin- 
ions of this or that play, the theatri- 
cal pulse of the two capitals usually beats 
in remarkably close accord. Beginning 
some three months ago, each city reported a 
slump from the marvelous period of box- 
office prosperity that followed the close of 
the war; and yet, in both, the producers’ 
scramble for houses in which to show their 
wares continued with but slight abatement. 
With the passing of Henry Irving, Lewis 
Waller, Beerbohm Tree, and George Alex- 
ander, the era of the actor-manager in the 
West End has given way to a condition 
that constitutes another likeness to Broad- 
way—control of the London playhouses by 
two big syndicates, with Sir Alfred Butt at 
the head of one, and the firm of Grossmith 
& Laurillard piloting the other. 

In New York, at any rate, it is the big 
combines that seem to be first to recognize 
the signs of the times, and to be putting 
out anchors to windward by preferring to 
house new offerings, rather than to pro- 
duce them. That has always been the 
safer policy, of course, and just now it has 
come to be almost the one sure bet. 


A LTHOUGH at times New York and 
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Take the case of a New York theater in 
the Forties. Last season its management 
announced a plan to devote it to American 
comedies, and was fortunate enough to find 
an excellent piece of that type, which 
played from September to May. Faithful 
to their promise, its sponsors followed it, 
in the early autumn, with another by the 
same authors, but the second play was not 
nearly as clever, nor could they unearth 
another to take its place. 

With the demand for theaters so insis- 
tent, it was unthinkable to leave the stage 
untenanted while the search for another 
winning American comedy continued; so a 
survey was made of the attractions playing 
in Boston, to decide which one of them 
should get the plum of a New York book- 
ing. A dainty musical comedy was the 
lucky offering, and it will no doubt remain 
in the metropolis so long as its takings 
measure up to a satisfactory figure. Should 
they drop below the standard, the piece 
will be evicted, and another candidate 
from the extensive waiting-list will be in- 
stalled in its place. Thus, you see, your 
luckless producing manager is in the posi- 
tion of Damocles, with a sword of possible 
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MARION COAKLEY, LEADING WOMAN WITH GEORGE COHAN IN THE NEW COMEDY, 
“THE MEANEST MAN IN THE WORLD” 


From a photograth by the Lewis-Smith Studio, Chicago 
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CHARLOTTE WALKER, WHO PLAYS THE DIFFICULT PART OF THE WIFE IN THE BELASCO 
PRODUCTION, “CALL THE DOCTOR” 


From her latest photograth by Mishkin, New York 


ousting from Broadway constantly sus- 
pended over his head. 

The lure of New York is responsible for 
much of the money lost by producers. Last 
summer a musical show was enjoying a 
phenomenal run in Chicago, where it could 
have continued indefinitely; but its spon- 
sors were not content with a Loop approv- 


al, and thirsted for the applause of the - 


Great White Way. As ill luck would have 
it, an attraction fell down at one of the 
Broadway houses, leaving an unexpected 
vacancy. Eagerly it was snapped up, the 
Chicago success being brought to the me- 
tropolis, where it met only a lukewarm re- 
ception and remained a comparatively few 
weeks. Meanwhile its tenure in the Lake 
City had been lost, so there was nothing 
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GLADYS HANSON, LEADING WOMAN AS SHARAZAD IN THE BEAUTIFUL SPECTACLE, 
WHICH HAD ITS WORLD PREMIERE AT THE CENTURY THEATER 


From her latest photograph by White, New York 
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left but the road—which, with railroad 
fares at their present altitude, is almost 
prohibitive territory for a large musical 
aggregation. 

With such sad examples as this to study, 
possibly producers will decide that a New 
York indorsement is not always the one 
thing needful for a show. ‘“ Welcome 
Stranger’ cleaned up for a whole season 
in Chicago before coming to do likewise on 
Broadway. So, in years past, did “ The 
Man from Home” and “ Disraeli.” 
“ Mary” played for many months in the 
outlying territory, whence its airs drifted 
in to Gotham before it sought lodgment at 
the Knickerbocker. 

The present season has seen a fresh ter- 
ror added to those that must be faced by 
the man who hazards fortune with a play 
in the metropolis. A musical comedy that 
was taking in as much as fifteen thousand 
dollars weekly was forced out by a motion 
picture, whose proprietor was willing to 
guarantee the owners of the theater a still 
larger sum, so eager was he to continue the 
Broadway run of an unexpectedly success- 
ful film. 

It was a strange experience for George 
Cohan to have to try three times before he 
could score the expected hit on that famous 
thoroughfare. Replacing another actor in 
the cast, as he did in the case of “ A Prince 
There Was,” he brought “ The Meanest 
Man in the World” to the Hudson, and 
met a reception so stupendous that in a 
curtain speech he modestly laid it to first- 
night enthusiasm. I am here to testify, 
however, that his welcome on the second 
night stopped proceedings for a good three 
minutes; so Cohan must be convinced that 
the public was absolutely sincere in its ex- 
pression of warm regard for a man who has 
done so much for it in the past. 

There is plenty of entertainment in the 
new American comedy written by the au- 
thor of “ Officer 666,” Augustin MacHugh, 
and supposedly—though I am not sure of 
this—rewritten by Cohan himself. Too 
many things happen between the acts, and 
the first one is much better than the other 
two. Nevertheless, it is just the sort of 
play that Americans like, as they showed 
by their fondness for “ Wallingford ” and 
“Turn to the Right.” Compared with 


either of these memorable successes, it fol- 
lows the tendency of the times in giving 
scant measure of movement in proportion 
to the bulk of talk. Indeed, Cohan gets 
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off a regular sermon, for Richard Clarke 
isn’t the meanest man in the world at all, 
but only tries to be so for the merest frac- 
tion of the evening. 

If “The Meanest Man in the World” 
be an echo of “ Wallingford,” then “ The 
Outrageous Mrs. Palmer ” seems to be pat- 
terned upon “ Enter Madame,” although 
Harry Wagstaff Gribble may very possibly 
have written his dramatic comedy of a tem- 
peramental actress before he even heard of 
the clever play that Gilda Varesi and Dolly 
Byrne built about the vagaries of a prima 
donna. In each case we see an unsympa- 
thetic husband and a well-beloved son, but 
in “ Mrs. Palmer ” the note of near-tragedy 
sounds discordantly toward the finish. 

Although “The Meanest Man in the 
World” arrived in town first, “ Mary ” 
preceded it in using oil as the springboard 
from which a Cohan hero leaps to fortune. 
The book, however, is almost a negligible 
factor in the success of this eighteen-carat 
musical comedy hit. The score is by that 
master hand at turning out catchy tunes, 
Louis Hirsch; but the music is not so im- 
portant a factor in producing the knockout 
as is the undeniable Cohan touch in the 
manner of presentation. 

Surprises burst on one from every corner 
of the stage, each of a dancing nature, and 
nearly all having to do with the chorus. 
Give a number an encore, and you do not 
get a repetition, but something better of 
the same sort. Next to the chorus, the 
kids in the show are an abounding delight 
to the audience. 

However, the principals are by no means 
to be despised. The Mary is Janet Velie, 
whom you may remember in “ La La Lu- 
cille,” and the Jack, with whom she finally 
pairs off, is Jack McGowan. New York 
first saw McGowan, I think, in “ Take It 
from Me,” the season before last, and he 
was here just a year ago in “ The Little 
Blue Devil.” His mother in “ Mary” is 
played with great gusto and pep by Geor- 
gia Caine, of whom it was recorded in 1903 
that her voice had deserted her. She was 
singing the title-rédle in “ Peggy from 
Paris,” at Wallack’s, and retired from the 
stage for some years; but her gift for 
comedy was too pronounced to be suffered 
to rest in abeyance, and in 1918 she scored 
heavily at the Princess as Mrs. Rockett, 
wife of the professor in “ Oh, My Dear.” 
Her scenes with Charles Judels in “ Mary ” 
are among the best in the piece, which gives 











ADA MAE WEEKS, FEATURED IN JOHN CORT'S NEWEST MUSICAL PRODUCTION, 


White, New York 


From her latest photograph by 


promise of remaining at the Knickerbocker 
into the season of 1921-1922. 

I have sometimes wondered why revues 
which appear to make a sensation on their 
first nights do not prove long-lived. Look 
at the records, and you will find that this 
is a fact. Possibly the explanation lies in 
a comment by a critic of the Sun— 


“Mary” is a clean show. There is not a risqué 
line in it. 
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“ HELLO, LESTER’ 


While on the subject of revues, I want 
to say that Raymond Hitchcock’s “ Hitchy 
Koo, 1920,” which followed the Ziegfeld 
Follies at the New Amsterdam, is quite as 
clean as “ Mary.” Otherwise I am sure 
that Julia Sanderson would not have cast 
in her lot with it. This time, it’s a three- 
star attraction, Hitchy having generously 
consented to share the incandescents not 
only with Miss Sanderson, but with G. P. 
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Huntley as well. Then there are those 
wonderful dancers, the Mosconi brothers, 
who also glow in the electrics, and deserv- 
edly, for their agility is truly marvelous. 
But when the returns from the next day’s 
comments were all in and counted, I’m not 
certain that Billy Holbrook, as the forelegs 
of Ethel, the race-horse whose owner prayed 
that she might come in last, did not top the 
list of approved performances. 

Costuming and scenery are lavish to a 
degree, and vaudeville has been drawn on 
freely for laugh features, including Charles 
Withers, with his travesty on melodrama. 
For the third time within six months old 
New York was played up on the metro- 
politan stage, the present occasion being a 
glimpse of Madison Square in 1884, when 
Cleveland was elected President over 
Blaine. What book there is was supplied 
by Glen MacDonough, while the music 
comes from Jerome Kern, who was perhaps 
at his best in the “ Oh, Boy,” period of his 
activities. 

The report having gone forth that the 
public is eager to forget its daylight wres- 
tlings with H. C. L., the servant problem, 
and the coal bogie, in the fascinations of 
the musical show, certain managers have 
plunged on pieces of that type with little 
apparent regard for their form and sub- 
stance. For example take “ Kissing Time,” 
adapted from the French, and featuring 
William Norris and Edith Taliaferro. With 
nothing else to choose from, this might pass 
as a fairly entertaining presentation with 
nothing extraordinary about it. The trouble 
is that New Yorkers have been trained 
to look for the extraordinary. In the fierce 
light of competition that now beats down 
on Broadway, shoppers at the box-offices 
are inclined to turn up their fastidious 
noses at an article “ just as good” as the 
last show they saw, and to demand some- 
thing better. 

This naturally leads me to a production 
which I had not space to notice in last 
month’s MUNSEY. 

In “ Tip-Top ” Fred Stone outdoes even 
the marvelous stunts he executed in “ Jack 
o’Lantern ” and “ Chin-Chin.” If you are 
not able to see him in his new vehicle, after 
reading this, it will be either because all 
the seats are sold—a daily happening at 
the Globe—or because he has missed his 
landing-spot in the tremendous somersault 
he throws in the first act. The feat is per- 


formed when he escapes with the blue let- 
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ter, the pursuit of which affords speed for 
the clever extravaganza that Anne Cald- 
well, R. H. Burnside, and Ivan Caryll have 
built around the personality of this surest- 
fire star of the theatrical firmament. 

And yet Stone is by no means the whole 
show in “ Tip-Top.” The sixteen London 
Palace Dancers, expressly imported by 
Charles Dillingham, evoke thunderous ap- 
plause at their every appearance. Then 
there are the Duncan twins; Princess White 
Deer, the Indian girl, and a really funny 
cat court-room scene to set the ball of fun 
rolling. It will continue to roll the season 
round at the Globe, and then the rest of 
the country must see it; so it will be an- 
other three years before the nimblest of 
our favorites will again appear on Broad- 
way in a new framework. 

Perhaps this is why Mr. Stone’s plays 
are all such good fits. Their constructors 
have plenty of time in which to perfect 
them. 

Charles Dillingham’s other offering for 
the season followed “ The Night Boat ” at 
the Liberty, in the shape of another craft 
associated with the Hudson River—‘ The 
Half Moon,” starring Joseph Cawthorn as 
a grammarless provision merchant who sud- 
denly discovers that he is descended from 
Henry Hudson. His efforts to achieve con- 
versation indicating a traveled past are 
highly amusing, and the music by Victor 
Jacobi is divertingly danceable. There’s a 
wonder of a cast, including two sets of 
young lovers engagingly impersonated by 
Joe Santley and Ivy Sawyer, Oscar Shaw 
and May Thompson. Charles Lawrence, 
who was discovered by Elsie Janis for her 
war revue last winter, and Maud Eburne, 
who was with Cawthorn in “ The Canary,” 
eke out the fun with all too brief appear- 
ances in the first and third acts respectively. 

And now I think I have accounted for 
all the musical offerings to the time of go- 
ing to press, except “Jim Jam Jems,” 
which I haven’t yet had the chance to sam- 
ple in the rush of openings. From what I 
hear, I judge that it is the best thing John 
Cort has put out since “ Listen Lester ”— 
which, by the bye, is as good a title for a 
show as “ Jim Jam Jems” is poor. 


GOLDEN STRIKES ANOTHER “ LIGHTNIN’ ” 


It is many a night since I have enjoyed 
myself as much at a play as I did at “ The 
First Year.” When its name first came up 
in the announcements, I somehow got the 
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HELENE JESMER, ONE OF THE GOOD THINGS TO LOOK AT IN “GREENWICH VILLAGE 
FOLLIES,” 1920 VINTAGE 


From a photograph by the Old Masters’ Studio, New York 
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ANNE MORRISON, WHO IS DALE OGDEN IN “THE BAT," ONE OF THIS SEASON'S BROADWAY 
OFFERINGS FOR WHICH IT IS DIFFICULT TO GET SEATS 


From a photograph by White, New York 








PATRICIA COLLINGE, STARRED IN “ JUST SUPPOSE,” 


THE CHARMING COMEDY THAT A. E. THOMAS 


HAS WRITTEN AROUND THE PRINCE OF WALES'S VISIT TO AMERICA 


From a copyrighted photograph by Moffett, Chicago 


notion that it would prove to be one of 
those discouraging affairs that go back to 
the time of Adam. Seeing that it was writ- 
ten by Frank Craven, directed by Winchell 
Smith, and produced by John Golden, I 
ought to have known better; but in a New 
York autumn, when new offerings come 
tumbling out upon the city’s fifty odd 
stages with lightning - like rapidity, one 


comes to get a first impression from a mere 
title, and to let it go at that until the piece 
is produced. Managers usually foster this 
attitude, too, by keeping sedulously silent 
as to the nature of the new offering until 
the premiére. 

As soon as one picked up the program, 
read the descriptive phrase, “ a comic trag- 
edy of married life,” and recalled the 
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names of the sponsors, one could settle 
back in one’s seat and prepare for a solid 
evening’s enjoyment. 

“TI have no idea of ever writing another 
play,” Frank Craven told a newspaperman 
in 1914, when his first one, “ Too Many 
Cooks,”’ was at the height of its prosperity. 
And he added, with regard to his charac- 
ters: “I didn’t let them do anything for 
which there was no reason. I didn’t let 
them talk just to be talking, and I didn’t 
let them walk just to be walking.” 

In “ The First Year,” which will prob- 
ably last several years in this one city, no 
one crosses the stage to the other side just 
because he has been standing in one spot 
for five or ten minutes. Every character 
does exactly what he or she would do in 
real life. The impression is maintained 
throughout that one wall of a home has 
been removed, and that the spectator is 
gazing upon the actual life of a newly mar- 
ried couple. 

I wonder if you recall that Frank Cra- 
ven first swam into metropolitan ken with 
his Jimmy Gilley, the eighteen-dollar-a- 
week clerk in “ Bought and Paid For.” 
With characteristic modesty he claimed 
that the laughs he got then were all due to 
the playwright, and to prove it he pointed 
out that in the seven other companies play- 
ing the piece every Jimmy got the same 
laughs. But George Broadhurst wrote 
“ Bought and Paid For,” and Craven will 
strike a snag if he tries to be equally mod- 
est about his work in “ The First Year.” 

In the new piece he has a practically 
perfect cast to assist him, including the 
former star, Tim Murphy, as the guardian 
angel uncle, and William Sampson, a mem- 
ber of the old Augustin Daly company, as 
the girl’s father, more interested in the non- 
arrival of the Sunday newspapers than in 
his daughter’s matrimonial misadventure. 
The daughter is delineated with remarkable 
skill by Roberta Arnold, hitherto identified 
with an altogether different class of parts 
in the Hatton comedies—“ Up-Stairs and 
Down ” and “ Lombardi, Ltd.” Her mother 
falls to Maude Granger, a sterling actress 
of the old school, who has no difficulty in 
adapting herself to the more photographic 
methods of the new. 

An early accomplishment of Miss Gran- 
ger’s, as a young girl, was learning the part 
of Virginia in three days and playing it to 
the Virginius of John McCullough at the 
old Booth’s Theater, Sixth Avenue and 
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Twenty-Third Street. Recently she was 
the mother in “ Pollyanna.” 


THE SUB-DEB FACES FOOTLIGHTS 


Of approximately the same age as Polly- 
anna, but far from possessing the sweet dis- 
position of that angelic young person, is 
the Bab of Mrs. Rinehart’s stories, intro- 
duced to the stage—after a term on the 
screen—in a version made by Edward 
Childs Carpenter, author of “ The Cinder- 
ella Man.” The reviewers were so busy 
praising Helen Hayes’s work in the name- 
part that they gave scant space to eulogy 
of the piece, which, considering that it was 
made out of a collection of short stories, 
seemed to me to have been skilfully pieced 
together. 

Bearing in mind the fact that Miss 
Hayes always enacts a part only a year or 
so younger than herself, it is really mar- 
velous that she manages to differentiate 
them so widely. For example, her Bad is 
as far as the poles removed from her Cora 
in “ Clarence,” just as that carried no echo 
of the artist’s daughter in “‘ Dear Brutus.” 

Of the other players in “ Bab,” Tom 
Powers lends real distinction to Carter 
Brooks, while young Stephen Davis, once 
the infant with Francis Wilson in “ The 
Bachelor’s Baby,” scores a bull’s-eye with 
his solitary chance in the second act. The 
unforgetable Jane of “Seventeen” bobs 
up again as another Jane, in the person of 
Lillian Ross—who causes me to wonder 
anew why Booth Tarkington still seems to 
think that there are no dramatic possibili- 
ties in “ The Oriole,” which contains a 
wonderful part for her. 


DATA FROM THE DRESSING-ROOMS 


At a certain university in Ohio a young 
man had just graduated in the engineering 
course. Came to him the representative of 
a big electrical concern, with a glittering 
offer. 

“We'll pay you,” he said, “ thirty-five 
dollars a week right at the start.” 

“Thank you,” was the reply, “but I 
can make more than that giving concerts.” 

Thus it was that Frank Crumit turned 
his back on a business career for which he 
had spent many years in preparing. Was 
he foolish? Well, “ folly” plays a daily 


part in his life, but as one of the principals 
in the “ Greenwich Village Follies of 1920,” 
his weekly pay-envelope brings him a sum 
that would no doubt cause heart-failure on 
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CARMEL MYERS, UNIVERSAL STAR, WHOSE LATEST RELEASE IS A PICTURIZATION OF THE 


STORY, 


“THE ORCHID HUNTRESS” 


From her latest photograph 


the part of the man out in Athens, Ohio, 
who made him his first offer. 

Crumit has not* sacrificed an iota of his 
self-respect or gentlemanly demeanor to 
earn a large salary on the stage. Indeed, 
it is distinctly these assets, plus his good 
voice, that have brought him a public fol- 
lowing. His earnings, by the bye, are con- 

9 


siderably increased by the fee he receives 
from a talking-machine company for which 
he records two songs a month. 

“How did you make the jump from col- 
lege concerts to musical comedy?” I asked 
him. 

“Via vaudeville,” he told me. “ You 
see, there was a fellow at the university 
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who could play the piano, and when he and 
I decided to team up, after graduation, our 
journeys brought us within the ken of the 
booking powers. It wasn’t long before we 
were offered time on the big circuit; but 
there is only one of these, and when you 
get so far, there is no hope of getting far- 
ther. In the absence of competition, 
there’s nobody ready to offer you more 
money than you are already getting. Your 
only chance is to go over to the ‘ legiti- 
mate,’ and then, if you make good there, 
you are in the way of proving yourself 
more valuable to the two-a-day.”’ 

“ And shall you go back?” I ventured to 
inquire, recalling the corking notices he re- 
ceived last spring in “ Betty, Be Good.” 

“ Well,” he answered slowly, “ you see, 
all season in a big hit like ‘ Greenwich 
Follies’ right here in New York is tempt- 
ing bait to a man whose home is just over 
the State-line in Connecticut. I’m more 
or less of an athletic fiend, too, and vaude- 
ville demanding two performances a day 
seven days in the week, as it does in most 
places, one gets little time for anything but 
playing, sleep, and traveling on to the next 
stand. So it looks like I’m legitimate to 
stay.” 

Two doors along the corridor from Cru- 
mit’s dressing-room at the Shubert was the 
one shared by Savoy and Brennan, to 
whom I next introduced myself. I struck 
a snag when I tried to extract “ how they 
began” stuff from this clever team of 
laugh-getters. 

“Why go into the misty past?” Savoy 
wanted to know, tipping me a ladylike wink 
over his shoulder, as he got up to make 
sure that his gown hung properly for the 
studio scene. “ In the halls of my memory 
hang the pleasantest recollections of ‘ Miss 
1917’ at the Century, of the Follies, of the 
Midnight Frolic, and of ‘ Hitchy Koo.’ ” 

“ But when did you and Brennan link 
up?” I persisted. 

“One morning at Forty-Second Street 
and Broadway. We were each doing a 
turn in the two-a-day, and had met once 
or twice when we happened to play the 
same theaters. I'd just had a rotten route 
offered me out among the sticks, so I asked 
Jay why we couldn’t fix up an act between 
us that would get us better bookings, for 
they couldn’t well be worse. ‘I can scare 
up a dress,’ I added; ‘ and if we think out 
our own jokes, our laughs won’t cost us 
anything.’ ” 
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That these two boys, who have been so 
eminently successful in a line that is pe- 
culiarly their own, possess a real sense of 
humor would be clearly demonstrated to 
any one who spent an hour with them, as 
I did during that matinée of the ‘“‘ Green- 
wich Village Follies.” For instance, I 
asked Brennan if they had ever played in 
England. 

“No,” he answered, “ but here’s how 
close we came to it. Last spring I went to 
a certain celebrated international booking- 
agent, and inquired about time over there. 

“* Certainly,’ he said. ‘I could fix yeu 
boys up with seven weeks at the halls in 
London next summer. I'll cable at once.’ 

““* That ends it—the word “ cable,”’ I 
told him. ‘ It’s all off.’ 

“ The agent stared at me as if he thought 
I’d taken leave of my senses. 

“* Off?’ he repeated. What do you 
mean, off? Aren’t you the business half 
of the team?’ 

“*T am,’ I admitted. 

‘“** All the same,’ he came back, ‘ I think 
I’d better have a talk with Savoy.’ 

“* Well,’ I remarked, ‘ if you think I’m 
crazy, I don’t know what your opinion will 
be when you get up against Bert.’ 

“And so that ended that,” concluded 
Brennan. 

“ But what did it all mean?” I naturally 
wanted to know. “If you didn’t really 
want the London engagement, why did you 
try for it?” 

“* Just to see if we could get it, I sup- 
pose,” was the reply. 

“ Then why—” I began. 

“ Didn’t we want to go? Ask Bert here. 
He knows.” 

“ All I need tell you,” explained Savoy, 
“is that if I start from Forty-Second Street 
for Coney Island, I quit the boat at the 
Battery.” 

“ So when we finally bombard London,” 
cut in Brennan, “ we'll probably take a 
leaf out of the Heinies’ book, and do it 
from the air!” 

Brennan, by the way, hails from Boston, 
Savoy from Baltimore. 


A RUN ON BRITISH PRINCES 


There was a rumor that during the pres- 
ent season we were to have “ Old Heidel- 
berg” served up to us with musical trim- 
mings. This, some of my readers may re- 
call, was the story of a German prince who 
fell in love with a girl of the common peo- 
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ple while at the university, but renounced 
her in order to keep faith with the demands 


made upon him by his high position. 
Mansfield played it first with great suc- 
cess, and later the role fell to Frank Gill- 
more, father of Margalo, while he was a 
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The musical version has not yet ma- 
terialized, but something better has arrived 
in its place. The theme of the new piece is 
as up-to-date as the spring of 1919, when 
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the Prince of Wales paid his memorable 
visit to the United States. To be sure, in 
“ Just: Suppose,” A. E. Thomas never men- 
tions this exalted personage, nor does he in 
any direct way identify “ the loneliest beg- 
gar in the world,” who loses his heart to a 
Virginia girl while on a brief motor jaunt 
across the Potomac from Washington. The 
hero’s companion, a member of the em- 
bassy and an old schoolmate of the prince’s, 
is acted with captivating breeziness at the 
Henry Miller by Leslie Howard. 

Patricia Collinge, she whom we knew 
formerly as Pollyanna and Tillie, is starred 
in the play. Although a native of Dublin, 
Miss Collinge came to this country when 
very young, and she succeeds admirably in 
embodying the Southern girl who has just 
declined an offer of marriage from an eli- 
gible neighbor on the plea that she must 
first feel the real thrill of love. She gets 
this at first sight of the prince, and the 
realization that in this case love can only 
mean renunciation, provides the play with 
a motif which, while similar to that of 
“ Old Heidelberg,” stirs a fresher interest 
by its association with the recent royal 
visit. 

Geoffrey Kerr, the young English actor 
who plays the lead, not only acquits him- 
self of a_ difficult impersonation without 
jarring the preconceived notions of his au- 
dience, but also reveals a rare ability to 
make love gracefully. The supporting 
cast, too, has been picked without a mis- 
take. Indeed, “ Just Suppose” is a pro- 
duction well worthy to be hung on the line 
in the gallery of the season’s achievements. 
It is not likely to be put on in England, 
however, owing to the strictness of British 
law in regard to plays dealing with living 
personages. 

“ Although this is my first appearance in 
America,” young Mr. Kerr told me just be- 
fore the curtain rose on the first Saturday 
matinée, “I’ve been on the stage since 
1913, except for the four years I served 
with the colors. I was playing the juvenile 
in ‘ Tilly of Bloomsbury’ when Gilbert 
Miller offered me this part. I said I'd like 
to read it before deciding, so it was sent to 
me a month later, while I was in Wales last 
summer, making a picture.” 

He came over in October with his father, 
Fred Kerr, who appears in “ Just Sup- 
pose ” as a diplomat with whom lying is a 
fine art—a part that is little more than a 
bit, yet that leaves one with the impression 
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of a cameo. With this elder Kerr Ameri- 
can playgoers are already familiar. In- 
deed, it was here that he made his first ap- 
pearance on the stage. He first crossed the 
ocean in 1881, expecting to make his living 
as an artist; but he chanced to fall in with 
actors, became interested in the theater, 
and accepted a part in a revival of “ The 
School for Scandal” at Wallack’s. From 
this unexpected start he came to be one of 
the sterling players and stage-directors of 
London, to which city he returned the fol- 
lowing year. His last visit here was in 
1910, when he played in “ Mrs. Dot ” and 
“The Inferior Sex.” 

Another delight in the cast of “ Just 
Suppose ” is Mrs. Whiffen, as the Virginia 
grandmother who danced with that older 
Prince of Wales, later Edward VII, when 
he made his visit to America as a youth of 
nineteen, in 1860. Away back in «1880, 
Mrs. Whiffen played the mother of the 
heroine in “ Hazel Kirke,” and she is still 
going strong. 

“A perfect wonder,” Geoffrey Kerr as- 
sured me. “ Positively the youngest per- 
son around the theater!” 

By the bye, the only ornament to be 
seen in this young man’s dressing-room, 
which displays none of the congratulatory 
telegrams actors usually pin to their walls, 
is a framed photograph of the Prince of 
Wales, whose frank and engaging smile 
finds a happy duplicate in that of his clever 
fellow countryman. 

Another and earlier British prince—he 
who afterward reigned briefly as Edward 
VI—walked the New York stage at a pre- 
miére on this same night of November 1. 
Through the withdrawal of “ Happy-Go- 
Lucky” on the previous Saturday, the 
Booth was left free to house William Fa- 
versham in a revival of Mark Twain’s 
“Prince and the Pauper,” in which the 
first Little Lord Fauntleroy—Elsie Leslie, 
now Mrs. Jefferson Winter—scored so pro- 
nouncedly in the years that are gone. 
Amélie Rives has written a new version of 
the Abby Sage Richardson adaptation of 
the story; but if it is to her that we owe 
the up-to-date slang placed in the mouth 
of Tom Canty, it is a pity Mrs. Richard- 
son’s script was not left undisturbed. 

The Princess Troubetzkoy was doubtless 
called in to build up Miles Hendon, the 
part now played by Mr. Faversham— 
which of course has the color and dash that 
suit him down to the ground. Ruth Find- 
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lay is not so happy in the dual réle of the 
pauper-prince. She suggests “ girl” from 
the very outset. It seems a pity that no 
effort was made to find a boy for the char- 
acter. Two of the critics have already 
mentioned Gareth Hughes as an ideal se- 
lection. As it happens, too, he is now in 
New York, working for the Famous Play- 
ers in their picturization of “ Sentimental 
Tommy,” with the possibility that he may 
later become the celluloid Peter Pan. 


WAR PLAYS STILL POTENT 


Authors have been told again and again 
in the past twelve months that the war is 
a dead issue so far as fiction and the stage 
are concerned. Nevertheless, few comedies 
of the present season have made a brisker 
demand on the box-office than “ Three Live 
Ghosts,” a three-act version of the novel 
by Frederick S. Isham, presented by Max 
Marcin, who thus passes from playwright 
to producer with success written on his 
transfer slip. 

The play, I believe, has been in the of- 
fing for some time, and was at first an- 
nounced by another manager, who prob- 
ably got cold feet over the quick demise of 
“The Phantom Legion,” a piece dealing 
with three soldiers who fell in battle, and 
who later revisited the glimpses of their 
former haunts. In their case death was an 
accomplished fact, and only their spirits 
returned. The Isham play, on the other 
hand, concerns a trio of warriors whose 
capture by the Germans caused their 
names to go into the casualty lists, and the 
consequences of their bobbing up again in 
the flesh give rise to humorous rather than 
pathetic episodes. The manner of it is as 
far a cry as possible from that which ob- 
tained in “Too Many Husbands” last 
year. 

Chief fun-maker in a carefully chosen 
cast is Bery] Mercer, who is still under 
forty, but who has achieved high reputa- 
tion for character work as an old woman. 
Conspicuous in her list of past perform- 
ances is her Mrs. Dowie in Barrie’s war 
playlet, “The Old Lady Shows Her 
Medals.” Previous to Mrs. Dowie, Miss 
Mercer’s American engagements were with 
Marie Tempest in “ A Lady’s Name ” and 
“The Lodger.” In her present play she is a 
stepmother fearful of losing the last instal- 
ment on her son’s insurance when he turns 
up alive. And trust Beryl Mercer to make 
such a character a joy rather than a jar! 
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Charles McNaughton, Stewart Wilson, 
and Cyril Chadwick make the Three Live 
Ghosts to walk and move and have their 
being in a manner wholly satisfying to the 
audience. 

Mr. and Mrs. Coburn have taken 
“French Leave ” in an endeavor to dupli- 
cate their ten-strike with “The Better 
Ole.” They won’t quite do this, but the 
new comedy by Reginald Berkeley con- 
tains some capital situations at a rest-camp 
in France where a British captain’s wife 
visits her husband in defiance of army reg- 
ulations. Mr. Coburn revels in the brig- 
adier-general, and shares his joy with the 
audience—a combination that does not al- 
ways eventuate, under like conditions— 
while Mrs. Coburn is equally happy in her 
masquerade as a French actress. Good 
work comes from Alexander Onslow as the 
unhappy husband forced to see his wife 
flirt with the general in order to prevent 
the disclosure of their secret, and from 
Noel Tearle as the impressionable lieuten- 
ant. Dallas Welford and Harry McNaugh- 
ton supply the low-comedy laughs. 


A MAD WORLD, MY MASTERS! 


Already, with the season only half over, 
the New York stage has seen “ The Tav- 
ern,” with a madman for its chief charac- 
ter, and “ The Mandarin,” with its entire 
dramatis personcee escaped from a lunatic 
asylum, while Bernard Shaw’s “ Heart- 
break House,” whose first production on 
any stage was given by the Theater Guild 
at the Garrick on November 10, offers in 
its Captain Shotover a father whose daugh- 
ters freely admit his unbalanced mind. But 
when all’s said and done, I’m not sure that 
he doesn’t talk more sense than the rest of 
the personages in this “ fantasia in the 
Russian manner upon English themes,” 
which, despite its inordinate length, I found 
to be vastly entertaining. 

The Theater Guild’s stock company has 
been augmented for the occasion by the 
addition of Elizabeth Risdon, Lucille Wat- 
son, Effie Shannon, and Fred Eric, all of 
whom render a good account of themselves. 
The guild’s stand-byes—Helen Westley, 
Dudley Digges, Ralph Roeder, and Henry 
Travers—all have good parts, and Lee Si- 
monson has provided two sets in which I 
think even Shaw himself could pick no 
flaws. And at last, in a Theater Guild pro- 
duction, the women have a chance to wear 
good clothes. 
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THE DAY AFTER 


“Twas the day after Christmas, the excite- 

ment was o'er; 

No sounds of rejoicing were heard any more; 

The children were out with their skates and their 
sleds, 

Save those who, through stuffing, were sick in 
their beds! 


Mama at the phone had been busy all day, 

Her “ thank-you's ” galore for the presents to say; 
While papa, with dyspepsia stalking him down, 
Had morosely betaken himself off to town. 


Pretty sister was keeping her bed very late 

She had danced till the dawn at a grand Yule- 
tide féte; 

Big brother complained of a dizzyish head; 

“ T'll certainly swear off this New Year's!” he said. 


To the rooms liitered deep with tinsel and string 

The housemaid some order was trying to bring; 

In fact, though we annually welcome the morn 

Of Christmas, we're equally glad when it’s gone! 
Mazie V. Caruthers 


A STELLAR SHOPPING-TRIP 


NE evening in an aeroplane 
I scooted up the sky, 

And found myself among the stars 
So far and bright and high; 
And as I zoomed along in space 

At quite a racing clip, 
Lo, Venus hailed me to convey 
Her on a shopping-trip. 


She bought the Harp, a splendid thing 
With shining silver strings; 

Then Berenice’s switch of hair, 
And two of Saturn’s rings; 

She bought the Great Bear's hide to make 
A winter coat of fur, 

And from the moon green cheese enough 
For Jupiter and her 


To Sirius, the dog-star, next 
She bade me taxi up, 

And there she got a dog of war 
For Mars—a likely pup; 
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And stopping for a quart of milk 
Upon the Milky Way, 
She waved the Dipper in her hand, 
And “ Home!” I heard her say. 
Minna Irving 


WHAT'S THE COUNTRY COMING TO? 


“ 


HAT’S the country coming to?” 
Brown declaims in fervent style, 
As he warms the chair before 

Hiram Dodson’s corner store. 

“What is Congress goin’ to do? 

Cost o’ living’s up a mile!” 

Then he shifts his legs and sighs, 

Pounds his fists and rolls his eyes. 
“What's the country coming to? 
Where'll we git before we're through?” 
So cries Brown, the orator, 

Down at Dodson’s corner store. 


“What's the country coming to?” 
Nowhere, if it’s up to Brown. 
Torrid words and wagging tongues 
Bake no bread and climb no rungs; 
Speeches cannot mend a shoe, 
Nor will prices tumble down 
Just because a man commands, 
Stamps his feet and waves his hands. 
Not a wheel will budge because 
Brown is peeved and flays the laws. 
Progress never heeded shirks; 
It obeys the man who works! 

Elias Lieberman 


A MUSICAL COMEDY ROMANCE 


a was just a rustic beauty, 
\ And she lived by milking cows; 
But she always did this duty 
In a costly Georgette blouse 
On her feet were satin slippers, 
And her stockings were of silk; 
Silver, too, were all the dippers 
That she used for ladling milk. 


I will love you till the seas run dry, 

I will love you till there’s no more sky; 
Rustic maiden, ’tis my duty 
To extol your peerless beauty, 

For the kind of love I feel will never die! 











He came strolling through tHt village 
In a coat of velveteen, 

Bent upon romantic pillage, 
As was easy to be seen; 

But he told the audience plainly— 
Quite in confidence, he said— 

Though he loved the maid insanely, 
They could never, never wed. 


I will love you till the seas run dry, 

I will love you till there’s no more sky; 
My love will still continue, 
Though I cannot hope to win you, 

For the kind of love I feel will never die. 


Came an elder statesman, seeking 
For the prince who'd run away; 
When he heard the hero speaking, 
“Found!” he cried. “ Oh, joyous day!” 
Then the girl, her blouses shedding, 
Proved a countess, so ’twas plain 
There was soon to be a wedding, 
And they sang this glad refrain: 


We'll be lovers till the seas run dry, 
We'll be lovers till there’s no more sky; 
Through serene or stormy weather 
We will journey on together, 
For the kind of love we feel can never die! 
Sheward Bulstrode 


THIS VERSATILE WORLD 


F we may venture to rehearse 
The surgeon’s varied skills, 

We find him carver, leech, and nurse, 
And register of ills. 


A soldier, too, must learn to shoot 
And ride and fence and box, 

And how to don and doif a boot 
And mend his blouse or sox. 


So e’en the lowly janitor 
Is sweep and diplomat, 

A stoker, keeper of the door, 
And passer of the hat. 


Wherefore this thought my ballad brings— 
Where’er man’s work is done, 
You've got to be a lot of things, 
In order to be one! 
A. Burstein 


THE GUNMAN TO HIS LOVE 


ELIEVE me, kid—no rhinestone bluff, 
Though I’m a diamond in the rough; 
I love you, kid, though I can’t gush 
’Bout boids, and stars, and all that slush— 
The flowers, the moon—nix on such stuff! 


I’m soft on you, though I’m a tough; 
Come live with me and be my fluff! 
You’re satin, kid; you'll be on plush— 
Believe me, kid! 


LIGHT VERSE 





My line of talk ain’t merely guff; 

I mean it, though my voice is gruff. ° 
I can’t spring sentimental mush; 
I'm a cock-sparrow, not a thrush! 

I love you, kid—ain’t that enough? 

Believe me, kid! 
Bernard Guilbert Guerney 





A REAL NEW YORKER 


Y family has been for years 
A part and parcel of New York; 
Therefore they shared its hopes and fears, 
And helped it creep e’er it could walk. 
When Stuyvesants were to the east, 


Van Cortlandts owned the north, but hark, 


And smile constrainedly, at least— 
My people lived in Central Park! 


Till eighteen fifty-three their home 
Was where the obelisk now stands, 
And they both far and wide could roam, 
Still in the confines of their lands. 
It was a wild and lonely place, 
Especially when after dark; 
Now, can you keep a sober face? 
My people lived in Central Park! 


So when I see folks walk or ride, 
Or sit on benches, I recall, 
Quite naturally with some pride, 
Just how my forebears claimed it all. 
That times have changed I can but grieve; 
Though some consider it a lark 
When I hold forth, oh, pray believe— 
My people lived in Central Park! 
Harold Seton 


THE FORCE OF HABIT 


OUNG Reuben, on paternal acres born, 


Full twenty cows milked every night and 


morn ; 
So kind he was that when with kicks abused, 
“ So-bossy !” was the only oath he used. 


But city lights beguiled that farmer boy; 
His rustic heart beat fast with honest joy 
When, after many applications made, 

He got a chance to learn the smart shoe trade. 


He was so bashful that he grinned with pain 
When his first patron, fleeing from the rain, 

Into the shoe-shop from the wet street flitted, 
And was assigned to Reuben to be fitted. 


He fumbled with the rubbers stiff and new, 
Quite flustered, knowing not just what to do; 
And as he sat before her with damp brows, 
Could think of nothing but his tricky cows. 


He nearly lost his job and reputation 
When she, impatient, stamped in desperation; 
For as she kicked, and shot a smile so saucy, 


He caught her ankle and cried out: “ So-bossy!” 


A. Lindsay Skerry 
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wonders and the beauties of our national parks, but we are accus- 

tomed to regard them as summer playgrounds only. Nearly all 
of them lie among the lofty mountains of our Western States, and most 
people—especially in the East, perhaps—conclude that in winter they are 
practically inaccessible, or, if they can be reached, that their climate is too 
severe for the enjoyment of outdoor life. 

It was a little surprising, therefore, to read a recent bulletin of the 
Department of the Interior announcing the “opening of the winter sea- 
son” for the national parks, and giving particulars as to the attractions 
they offer to the winter tourist. It appears, for instance, that the Yose- 
mite National Park is accessible every day in the year. The winter there 
is one of clear, dry, windless, sunny days, with an average daily maximum 
temperature slightly above fifty degrees Fahrenheit. Even Californians 
have hardly awakened to the fact that at the very gateway of their orange- 
groves is this wonderful valley, as beautiful in winter as the Alps, where 
the visitor can enjoy skating, sleighing, tobogganing, and similar sports 
under ideal conditions 

Rocky Mountain National Park, in Colorado, also promises to become 
a resort for the devotees of winter sport. A snow carnival is held each 
year at Fern Lake, amid the wild and beautiful scenery of the park. Estes 
Village, at the main entrance, can be reached by automobile, and the hotels 
are to be kept open throughout the winter. 

Farther south, and in a milder climate, is the Grand Canon Nationa! 
Park, which is already on the itinerary of many winter travelers. Snow 
hardly ever falls in the sheltered depths of the mighty gorge, and even in 
the upper levels of the park it never lies deep enough to interfere with the 
visitor’s enjoyment. 

If the holiday-maker does not care for strenuous outdoor sports, and 
his idea of a winter resort is a place where snow and ice are unknown, he 
can take ship and find in the Hawaii National Park the balmy sunshine 
and luxuriant verdure of the tropics, together with the spectacular wonders 
of huge volcanic peaks and boiling lakes of molten lava. 


M ‘vee than one article published in this magazine has pictured the 


* * + * * 


N the northeastern part of New Mexico, along the famous Santa Fé 

trail, there is a great plateau, with the Rocky Mountains visible toward 

the north. Dusty, hard-looking Wagon Mound is thereabout, and no 
tourist who ever traveled that way will fail to recall the locality. Over the 
wide landscape there broods an atmosphere of failure, which may easily 
be traced to the mile on mile of abandoned homesteads. There are the 
little buildings, there the barbed-wire fences, there, at times, a pleasant 
stretch of grass and wild flowers. 

At long intervals, often far back from the road, one sees a cabin that 
is occupied. There is a little garden, cattle are in their pasture; the flutter 
of a skirt, the passing of a child at play around the shady side of the 
house, are signs of occupation. But one thing strikes the eye with all its 
bitter significance—a wagon stands in each yard, with two or three barrels 
in the box. Oh, the feeling those barrels give the passer-by! 

Why did the government permit people to go to that high plateau, 
where they must day after day go miles away to dip up water and bring it 
to their homes? It would seem as if the human race might have been 
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spared the terrible and spirit-breaking drudgery that comes of slaking 
thirst at such a cost—human thirst and animal thirst! 

That beautiful plateau couldn’t possibly be made into homesteads. It 
was ‘a foredoomed undertaking. The government’s thousand scientists 
should have prevented that waste, that discouragement of human heart and 
soul! The land was perfect “ range,” where the great cattle-ranches and 
the wild-riding cowboys, heroes of romance and producers of good beef, 
should have been left in their own environment. 

There are great tracts of natural ranch country in almost all of the 
Western States—in Nebraska, Montana, Wyoming, Idaho, Utah, Nevada, 
in the western counties of North and South Dakota, and on the vast east- 
ern plateaus of Washington and Oregon. 

Millions of acres should never have been made the toilsome burden of 
the land-poor tiller of the soil. Free range, perhaps, under governmental 
regulation, as in the forest reserves, but not homesteaded by hopeful but 
ignorant land-seekers! 

Thousands of people have been lured by false promises from the fertile, 
fenceable, long-settled home-lands of the East into these sunny but arid 
and intractable regions. Their bitter disappointment has undoubtedly left 
its mark on the American soul; but the land itself may be seen reverting 
to its own natural condition. Our glorious heritage has willy-nilly been 
teaching us another lesson. 

* * * * ” 


ONDON is threatened with the loss of nineteen of its old churches, 
and many Londoners are up in arms against what they regard as a 
shocking inroad of commercialism on their city’s historic past. A 

commission was recently appointed to consider whether some of the little- 
used churches in the central part of London—where once the citizens dwelt 
as well as worked or traded, but which is now devoted wholly to business 
—should be demolished, and the money obtained by selling their valuable 
sites devoted to ecclesiastical work in needier districts. The commission’s 
drastic report, recommending demolition on a large scale, has aroused much 
controversy. 

Early in 1191 London set up its own mayor, and the most famous man 
who ever held the office was Dick Whittington. No wonder the British 
metropolis is aghast when word goes forth that Dick Whittington’s church 
must go to make room for office-buildings. 

The story of young Richard Whittington and his devotion to the cat 
which brought him fortune is one of the most precious possessions of 
nursery legend. ‘“ Turn again, Whittington, lord mayor of London,” was 
what the musical chime of Bow bells told the country lad who was tramp 
ing away from the city in which he had found only penury and ill-usage. 
That part of the old romance is only a tradition, perhaps a fable, but it is 
a fact that he became a prosperous mercer, that he was an alderman of 
London in 1393, and later was mayor four times, in 1397, 1398, 1406, and 
1419. Sir Richard he never was, though the popular legend has given him 
the knighthood denied by King Richard II and by the fourth and fifth 
Henrys, under whom he held office. 

Richard Whittington rebuilt the old London church of St. Michael 
Paternoster Royal, and founded a “ God’s house,” or almshouse, for thir- 
teen poor men on Highgate Hill. When he died the people of London, 
together with the members of his gild—the Mercers—bore his body to the 
tomb in the restored St. Michael’s. ‘Twice the sepulture was disturbed— 
first by a rector named Thomas Mountain, who thought great riches were 
coffined with the dead mayor, and again in Queen Mary’s time, when the 
leaden envelope, torn from his body, was replaced by the parishioners. In 
1666 the marble tomb with its gay banners perished in the Great Fire of 
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London, and no man can now say precisely where Dick Whittington’s 
dust lies. 

St. Michael’s was one of the many London churches that Sir Chris- 
topher Wren rebuilt after the fire, and it is Wren’s church that the City 
Churches Commission would tear down. The great master of architecture 
finished the work in 1694, three years after the completion of St. Paul’s. 
It has a famous pulpit with Bible-box and sounding-board, and on one side 
of the chancel is a delicate piece of open ironwork painted and gilded— 
“a stand for hats of state”—facing on the opposite side “a rest for the 
lord mayor’s sword of state.” 

It seems to be unavoidable that in settling the fate of some of the 
British capital’s old houses of worship there should be a sacrifice either of 
working efficiency or of reverence for the relics of the past; but it will, 
indeed, be a serious blow to the historic London that many Americans 
know and love if such landmarks as Dick Whittington’s church must give 
way to modern office-buildings. 

* * * * * 


; HE strangest ships in all the world,” and “the weirdest craft ever 
constructed,” are among the titles given to two vessels—or two 
floating structures, it might be safer to say—recently launched at 

Shoreham, on the Sussex coast of England, and towed along the English 

Channel. Mariners who saw them thought the Tower of London had 

drifted out to sea. 

Begun during the war, in June, 1918, in the shallow waters at Shore- 
ham, month by month, as they rose like two black towers against the 
coast-line, they have been eagerly watched by the curious on every passing 
ship. Visitors to Brighton have wondered what they were, and they were 
christened the “ mystery ships,” whose secret, people concluded, was locked 
in the bosoms cf my lords of the Admiralty. 

One popular conjecture was that they were to be sunk in mid Channel 
as piers for an immense bridge across to France. Another view, officially 
encouraged, was that they were to be used to support huge derricks for 
raising sunken wrecks; but it is now known that they were intended to be 
some sort of a surprise to the Germans, and there the matter rests for the 
present. The Admiralty declines all further information, and every work- 
man employed in their construction was bound by oath not to reveal any 
detail of what he saw. 

One of them is being used as an addition to the outer defenses of Ports- 
mouth. It was towed by six powerful tugs to a spot near the Isle of Wight 
and sunk to the bed of the sea, where its concrete hull rests on the bottom, 
while its steel tower, rising sixty feet above sea-level at high tide, is 
equipped with powerful search-lights and other apparatus of a technical and 
secret nature. There are quarters aboard for a permanent crew of ninety 
men, which can be increased in an emergency. 


* * * * * 


NTERESTING light is thrown on the disappearance of Russia’s great 
hoard of gold by M. Novitsky, secretary to the late Czar’s minister of 
finance. It is well known that in 1914 Russia held the largest gold 
reserve in the world, about eight hundred million dollars. After war had 
broken out, about fifty million dollars was sent to London, but part of it 
was lost in ships sunk by the Germans in the Baltic. Thereafter sums 


amounting to three hundred millions were sent to England over the Trans- 
Siberian Railroad to Vladivostok, where Japanese cruisers took it to Van- 
couver, whence it was shipped through Canada and across the Atlantic. 
Allowing for the output of the Siberian mines—about forty million dol- 
lars annually—there remained in Russia, when Kerensky came to power, 
The larger part of this sum was 


about five hundred millions in gold. 
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seized by the Bolsheviki, who in turn were forced by the treaty of Brest- 
Litovsk to agree to pay Germany six hundred and forty million gold rubles, 
or about three hundred and twenty million dollars. What remained in 
Russia was transferred by the Soviet government to Moscow, where it was 
later split into two parts, one going to Samara and the other to Kazan. 
When Kolchak captured Kazan, it is said that one hundred and fifty tons 
of gold, in coin and bars, feil into his hands. A special train conveying 
this treasure accompanied his retreating army to Omsk, in Siberia. He is 
understood to have sent seventy million dollars’ worth of it, via Vladivos- 
tok, to an Anglo-American syndicate at Hong-Kong, to buy arms and mu- 
nitions, but it is said that about ten million dollars mysteriously disap- 
peared while on the way. 

When Kolchak fled from Omsk, the rest of the gold started eastward 
with him. Then, as M. Novitsky relates, “ the treasure train took fire, and 
the soldiers rushed among the burning carriages, breaking open the cases 
with crowbars and !oading their pockets, their blouses, and their boots 
with coins and ingots.””’ A Czechoslovak detachment was called back to 
save the precious freight, but the Bolshevik cavalry were in hot pursuit, 
and arrived on the scene first. The Reds mowed down the looters with 
machine guns and captured most of Kolchak’s hoard. Millions of gold 
rubles were found to be missing, and search for the stolen gold is still being 
made among the peasants and refugees along the Trans-Siberian Railway. 

It has been suggested that any yellow metal used in foreign trade by 
the present rulers of Russia should be carefully assayed before it is accept- 
ed as gold of standard purity. In view of the Soviet chieftains’ announced 
views in regard to the old-fashioned conventions of commercial morality, 
the warning seems to be a pertinent one. 

* * * * * 


r | SHE taste of the young is of interest and even of importance to their 
elders for two reasons—of which one is unselfish, and the other not 
entirely so. We are thinking, in particular, of their taste in read- 

ing. We are anxious as to what they read—first, of course, for their own 
sakes. We would wish to save them from bad and stupid books, as, looking 
back, we wish we ourselves had been saved. It is in later years, when time 
grows shorter, that we learn to value it most highly; yet never is it so 
precious as in receptive youth, when the mind is so ductile to influences 
and so retentive of impressions. Older people gain the habit of forgetting 
what is not worth remembering. 

Then, for our own sakes as well as theirs, we are anxious that the young 
should like the books that we like. We believe that what we have found 
good and pleasurable will be the same to them. Moreover, we are jealous of 
our old favorites, and fear to have them pronounced old fashioned by the 
relentless censorship of youth. Perhaps some of us recall the pained and 
slighted looks on older faces when, in our high-handed enthusiasm for 
Browning or Rossetti, we brushed aside a plea for Longfellow or Mrs. 
Hemans, and had nothing but contumely for Byron and Pope. Well, we 
have grown kinder now that we are not so young, and our tastes are not 
so all-important to us. The most tiresome of old-fashioned authors come 
to have a sanctity to us because some gentle reader who has gone once 
found pleasure in them. 

How is it with young people at the present time? From all we can 
gather, the report is favorable to their judgment and reassuring to their 
elders. They are not half so scornful of our middle-aged tastes as we 
rather fearfully expected them to be. Perhaps you had been afraid to 
mention Dickens, and to your delight you find your little daughter in con- 
vulsions over “ Pickwick,” and your son, from whose taste for the movies 
you had anticipated the worst, living over again your old excitement in 
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“The Three Musketeers.” ‘“ Westward Ho” is still a favorite, in spite of 
its occasional long-windedness. Modern youth seems to have early learned 
the art of judicious skipping. So it still enjoys Scott, realizing, with pre- 
cocious good sense, that the books best worth reading are liable occasion- 
ally to be a little heavy. Even old Harrison Ainsworth and Bulwer Lyttoa 
hold their own, as any librarian will tell you. 

For poetry, as a rule, very young people care little, unless it is amus- 
ing; and such as we have found arrived at the poetic period, are still faith- 
ful to Macaulay, Kipling, and Shakespeare. The literary sophistication of 
the times has passed over the heads of most healthy young people. Some 
have even been found struggling happily with Chaucer. 

All of which is of good anyway. It is a sane world, for the most part, 
and the young people are preparing to keep it so. 


* * * + + 


OST of us take it for granted that American children go to school, 
M receive a fair education, and, speaking generally, are so much 

better off than those of any other nation that we need not worry 
about them. But is our assumption entirely in accord with the facts? 

At least one-fifth of all American children between ten and fifteen 
years old are out of school and working for pay. In a typical indusirial 
city in Massachusetts—a State that stands high in educational standards— 
only one child in ten finishes high school, while two-thirds of all the chil- 
dren leave school and go to work the moment the school laws release them. 
The situation is worse in other States, some of which have no adequate 
school laws. In some of them the school term is no more than eighty days 
in the year, and only an elementary knowledge of English is required of 
children leaving school for work. One result is that in the matter of illit- 
eracy the United States compares unfavorably with the more advanced 
nations of Europe. 

In fourteen States it is reported that child labor increased during 1920, 
more children having left school for work than in 1919. Many of them 
are employed in industries not regulated by the Federal tax on child labor; 
they may be employed nine, ten, or even eleven hours a day; they may be 
worked on night shifts; they may work at trades known to be dangerous— 
and the child in industry is just three times as likely to suffer accident as 
the adult. Massachusetts, again, is more careful of her children than many 
States, yet in Massachusetts, in 1919, there were 1,691 industrial accidents 
to children under sixteen, ten of which were fatal, and sixty-two of which 
resulted in permanent partial disability to the child. 

Is all this a square deal for American children? 

It is to consider such facts, to bring the child welfare situation home 
to all of us, that the National Child Labor Committee appoints the fourth 
Sunday in January each year as Child Labor Day. In ro21 it falls on 
January 23. It is observed not only in Sunday-schools and churches, but 
on January 22 in synagogues, and on January 24 in schools, colleges, 
clubs, and other organizations. Pamphlets and posters are distributed by 
the National Child Labor Committee for use by those interested in observ- 
ing the day, and any one who wishes such material should write directly 
to the National Child Labor Committee, 105 East Twenty-Second Street, 
New York City. 

“ Every child without an education to-day,” says Owen R. Lovejoy, sec- 
retary of the committee, “means an illiterate citizen to-morrow; every 
child who is overworked to-day means a dulled, unhealthy citizen to-mor- 
row; and every child who enters a low-wage, blind alley occupation to-day, 
without means of advancing himself, means a poverty-stricken, inefficient 
citizen to-morrow, very possibly a charge upon the nation. What kind of 
citizens do we want, and what kind are we making?” 
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the Adirondacks, all the members of the Warren family become obsessed by various phases 


Wi thea spending the summer at a camp on a lonely island in an out-of-the-way lake in 


of the self-improvement craze. Phineas Warren studies Dr. Pagan’s books, which set 
forth an infallible course of treatment for dyspepsia, his pet ailment. Drusilla Warren, his wife, 
diets perseveringly, in the hope of regaining her once sylphlike figure. Jasper, Mrs. Warren's 
son by a former marriage, becomes engrossed in a memory-improving system. Barbara, Mr. 
Warren’s daughter by a former marriage, endeavors to master the highly desirable art of imposing 
her will upon others. The fad for improvement spreads to the servants—Sabina, the cook, 
Henrietta, the housemaid, and Owen, the chauffeur. 

To Barbara’s disappointment, her will-power proves unequa! to the task of subduing a 
rather impudent yet not unattractive stranger. who appears on the lake in a canoe and insists 
on a closer acquaintance with her. His persistence is particularly embarrassing because her 
favored suitor, Ray Lambert, has been invited to stay at the Warrens’ camp. 

While on her way to the mainland to meet Ray, Barbara’s motor-boat breaks down, and 
she has to call upon the man in the canoe, Jerry Lane, for assistance. She finds her fiancé at 
the landing, and learns that he, too, is striving to develop an unconquerable will—though he 
has just been worsted in an encounter with a stubborn horse. 

Meanwhile Jerry Lane, who is studying no improvement course, but who has resolved to 


win Barbara, decides to take active measures. 


Having purposely smashed his canoe, he presents 


himself to Mrs. Warren as a shipwrecked voyager, and gets an invitation to stay at the camp until 
he can repair his craft. Barbara, suspecting a trick on Jerry’s part, asks Ray Lambert to put 
him off the island, but Ray’s will-power is unequal to the task, and he does not care to try 
muscular persuasion. She then tells Owen to get the motor-boat ready for the unwelcome guest’s 
departure, but finds that the boat is useless, the carbureter having disappeared. 


XII 


EFEAT did not serve to cast Bar- 

bara Warren down for long. By 

nature she was buoyant, as becomes 
youth. She always had a quick eye for 
the silver lining. For the present it was 
obviously impossible to put Jerry Lane off 
the island; she did not plan to make him 
walk a plank into the lake. 

Moreover, there was now left a desirable 
opportunity of discovering certain things 
concerning Jerry that she really wanted to 
know. He had been quite right about her 
curiosity, and it might have been impos- 
sible ever to satisfy it if she had brought 
about the eviction. 

In fact, Barbara would never have gone 
to lengths in the matter had it not been 


for the fact that he deliberately made his 
presence a challenge to her. She had a 
habit of accepting challenges with reck- 
lessness, and sometimes of regretting her 
daring afterward. He had applied the goad, 
and she responded. For that, of course, 
she did not intend to forgive him, and she 
was certain that she would not forget his 
insolence. For the present it was just as 
well, she thought, to turn her attention to 
other matters. 

As for the carbureter, she freely con- 
ceded that he was ingenious, although he 
had made a bungling job of wrecking the 
canoe. As for the missing skiff, that indi- 
cated that he was thorough. As for the 
extension of his stay on the island—well, 
he would be sorry for that! 

But as for Ray Lambert— 


* Copyright, 1920, by E. J. Rath—This story began in the October (1920) number of Munsey’s MAGAZINE 
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She made a grimace and continued on her 
way to the bungalow. It was nearly time 
for concentration. She did not observe, as 
she passed the servants’ quarters, that Hen- 
rietta and Owen were in animated talk. 

“He has a right to speak to me if he 
wants to,” Henrietta was saying. “I didn’t 
speak to him first.” 

“ What was he talking about?” demand- 
ed Owen. 

“ Lots of things.’ 

Owen frowned heavily. 

“You'd better be careful, Henrietta. 
I don’t think you know anything about 
him.” 

“ T know he’s a gentleman,” she flashed. 
“You haven’t even found out that much 
yet.” 

“ Don’t you be too sure he’s a gentle- 
man,” said Owen darkly. ‘“ Did you notice 
his nose?” 

“ What’s the matter with it?” 

“ And the way his ears are set?” 

“ He’s got one on each side of his head. 
I noticed that much.” 

“ Did you get a profile look at him?” 

Henrietta shrugged prettily. It was a 
little mannerism that came out of the book 
about how to make people like you. 

“ How could I see his profile, when he 
kept looking straight at me all the time 
he talked?” she demanded. ‘“ When a gen- 
tleman talks to me, I don’t notice that his 
mind wanders!” 

Owen frowned again, and when he spoke 
his voice was lowered significantly. 

“ Well, you’d better look out for him, 
that’s all. He’s what they call an-adverse 
combination.” 

Henrietta stared. 

“ A what?” 

“He ain’t properly a convex or a con- 
cave — that’s what I mean. I’ve been 
watching him. When you get ’em like that, 
you want to look out for ’em. You needn’t 
say I didn’t tip you off.” 

“T don’t believe a word of it!” 

“Oh, all right; but that’s because you 
don’t know. You never learned how to 
analyze anybody. When you get a cross 
between a convex and a concave, with that 
kind of a nose—well, it doesn’t mean any 
good. I ain’t saying he hasn’t got control 
of his emotions, and I ain’t saying he hasn’t 
got motive power; but that ain’t everything, 
Henrietta. So you be careful!” 


’ 


There were shades of mystery and sug- 
gestion in his voice. 
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“It’s all nonsense,” said Henrietta. 
“ He’s a gentleman.” 

“T didn’t say he wasn’t; at least, so far 
as manners go. Maybe he acts all right; 
but when you put the analysis on him, it’s 
different. Now, just because he’s an ad- 
verse combination I ain’t making any 
charges—yet. But let me tell you this, 
Henrietta—every con man that was ever 
analyzed is an adverse combination.” 

Henrietta lifted her chin and made her 
eyes flash. 

“So you accuse him of being a con man, 
do you?” 

“I didn’t accuse him,” said Owen has- 
tily. “I just said that he was an adverse 
combination, according to science; and then 
I said that all con men were adverse com- 
binations. That’s all I said, and you can’t 
twist anything else out of it.” 

Henrietta curled a scornful lip. 

“You're trying to tell me that he’s a 
thief, and you haven’t got the nerve. 
You're jealous!” 

“Who? Me?” 

Owen was glowering at her, but he was 
flushing, too. 

“ Yes, you!” 

“‘ Nothing of the kind—not for a minute! 
What would I be jealous of? Huh, I guess 
not! I’m just giving you a friendly warn- 
ing not to practise on him.” 

‘“ Practise what?” she demanded. 

“How to make him like you,” said 
Owen. 

This time she made her eyes blaze. Hen- 
rietta had learned that she could do lots of 
things with her eyes. 

“T never did anything of the kind!” she 
said hotly. “I guess I don’t have to make 
people like me. But let me tell you one 
thing—nobody’s ever going to like you, if 
you don’t stop knocking.” 

“ Who'd I knock?” 

“ Me!” 

Owen was on the defensive now. 

“‘T never did,” he said stoutly. 

“You didn’t, eh? I suppose you’ll deny 
you said I was a concave brunette?” 

“But that ain’t anything, Henrietta. 
That just means—” 

“You said I wasn’t the motive kind; 
that somebody had to step on the accelera- 
tor to keep me going. You said I ought to 
be a manicure!” 

Owen’s face was dyed deep with red. 

“Sabina ’d better keep her mouth shut,” 
he said. 











“ And you’d better not go gossiping be- 
hind people’s backs,” said Henrietta. “ I’m 
a concave brunette, am I? I guess I’ve got 
about as good a figure as anybody around 
here.” 

“Gee whiz, Henrietta, that hasn’t got 
anything to do with your shape!” 

“ No?” 

“ Certainly not. It just has to do with 
the way your face is shaped.” 

“ T’ve got a concave face, have I? Some- 
body dented it in, I suppose?” 

“ Now, Henrietta, don’t get so excited. 
I wasn’t knocking your face; I was only 
analyzing it. I was only telling Sabina 
what the book said. Why, I think your 
face—”’ 

Henrietta preened herself. 

“Whatever you may think about my 
face or my figure is a matter of perfect in- 
difference to me—perfect indifference. I 
have much more respect for the opinions 
of others.” 

She walked away and into the kitchen, 
where Owen did not choose to follow. The 
only purpose of pursuit would have been to 
continue the conversation, which could not 
conveniently be carried on in the presence 
of Sabina, particularly when the latter was 
Jacksonizing out of the third little book. 
Sabina demanded silence for her Jack- 
sonian adventure. 

The subject of the argument between 
Henrietta and Owen continued to amuse 
himself with the fly-rod all through the 
concentration period; but not so Ray Lam- 
bert. Ray did not amuse himself with any- 
thing; nor did he even attend concentration. 
He went off to a place of temporary seclu- 
sion, of which the island furnished so many, 
and devoted himself to unhappiness and 
anger. Convinced that he had been hardly 
used, and being equally certain that he had 
been denied a fair trial of the power that 
lurked within him, Ray realized that he was 
nevertheless in stern need of rehabilitation. 

So far as “‘ fixing” Jerry Lane was con- 
cerned, that could wait. There would be 
a time and place for that, when no third 
person would be present to cut in upon the 
line of applied will-power; but with Bar- 
bara the case stood differently. With Bar- 
bara he felt that a restoration of prestige 
must not be delayed. He knew that she 
was impulsive, and that often she regretted 
what she said and did in haste; but he 
was not willing to trust wholly to reaction 
on her part. There must be something af- 
10 
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firmative upon his own side which, com- 
bined with her own change of mood, would 
replace him in his former position of favor, 
and perhaps even higher. 

All through the concentration hour Ray 
considered the situation as closely as his 
agitation of mind would permit, with the 
result that he had commendably reached a 
decision by the time the family had risen 
from its morning devotions at the shrine of 
improvement. Then he watched for Bar- 
bara. She had a habit of taking a brisk 
walk, all by herself, along the paths in the 
woods, and at an appropriate point in the 
route he stationed himself. 

As she came swinging loose - limbed 
through a forest aisle, he rose up from a 
stump where he had been sitting in nervous 
dalliance with his mind, gestured boldly for 
a halt, and said: 

“One moment!” 

Ordinarily, no doubt, he would have add- 
ed “ please,” polite deference being one of 
his customs; but Ray was seeking an effect, 
as well as creating an atmosphere, and the 
empty courtesies of speech played no part 
in his ‘plan. 

Barbara stopped, but without evidence of 
being startled. She had first observed him 
at a distance of some fifty feet, so that his 
appearance in her path gave her no shock of 
surprise. 

“ T want to talk to you,” he said. 

She did not miss a certain harshness in 
Ray’s tone, nor did she overlook the stern 
glint in his eyes and the general air of 
resolution that draped him from head to 
foot in somber folds. However, it did not 
occur to her to quail. 

“ Talk,” she said. 

“T intend to—and in very few words.” 
~ She nodded. 

“T am through with your nonsense,” 
said Ray in a curiously hollow voice. “I 
have been patient too long. The time has 
come to act. This morning you tried to 
humiliate me. You will never do such a 


thing again. I have made up my mind to 
settle it. I have settled it. You are going 
to marry me!” 


Barbara responded with an involuntary 
gasp, for it was all very surprising. But 
she rallied, nevertheless. 

“ Perfect nonsense!” was her answer. 

He glowered at her and shook his head. 

“‘ Barbara, you are engaged to me—from 
now on.” 

“ Perfect nonsense!” 
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He stepped forward, seized her by both primitive impulse, and all she did was to 
shoulders, and brought his face close to 


hers. 
“ You will do as I say,” he said sharply. 
You will do as I say.” 


*“ Understand me? 










BARBARA CONTINUED ON 
HER WAY TO THE BUNGA- 
LOW IT WAS NEARLY 2. 
TIME FOR CONCENTRATION 


For a second or two she was too much 
astonished to move; then she disengaged 
herself with a quick movement and stepped 
back a pace. She was suddenly angry, and 


if Jasper had been in Ray’s place his ear 
would have suffered the impact of a sting- 
ing hand; but she managed to check that 


retired another pace. 


say: 


“* Complete and absolute nonsense!” 

He stepped forward again, arid Barbara 
At the same time she 
raised a warning 


finger. 

“Ray, don’t do 
that again!” 

“T will. Ill do 


as I please. You 


belong to me.” 








Barbara surveyed him with 
a measuring glance. She thought 
swiftly. Here was the gage of bat- 

tle tossed at her feet. Will-power ver- 
sus compelling conversation! On with the 
carnage! 

“ Listen!” said Barbara. 

“T tell you—”’ 

“ Listen!” 

And—oh, the fool! —he listened. 

“ T should like to point out to you, if you 




















will give me a moment of your time,” she 
said, “‘ certain fundamental errors in your 
argument. In the first place, you seem to 
be proceeding upon the theory that this is a 
desert island. That, of course, is not the 
case. It is quite a com- 
fortable and _ civilized 
island, with an ex- 
cellent bungalow 
and many. modern 
conveniences. 

Its exact loca- 
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tion is well known a 

to hundreds of 

people, it is at no 

great distance 


from the mainland, and it is within com- 
paratively easy reach of a railroad-station. 

“In the second place, you are evidently 
assuming that there is nobody on this island 
except you and me. That is another error. 


I must remind you that my father, mother, 
and brother are here, as well as three ser- 
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vants; also, for the present, another per- 
son. Therefore, instead of being alone, we 
are part of quite a crowd. We have not 
been cast away, we are not starving, and 
we are not flying a flag of distress or burn- 
ing a bonfire to at- 
tract passing ships. 









2 We are all 
here of our own 
volition, within the 
boundaries of the United 
States, and subject to its 
Constitution and laws.” 

The last sentence pleased her im- 
mensely. She paused for a second or 
two in order that it might take effect—such 
a pause being strongly recommended on 
page 128 of the book. When she saw that 
he was about to speak again, she resumed 
quickly—that also being an important rule. 
“In the third place ”—she checked it 
off on a finger—“ in the third place, it is 
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obvious that you have gone ahead with an 
entire misconception of our relative posi- 
tions. In order to sustain your contention, 
it would be necessary for you to be a large 
and powerful brute, quite capable of over- 
coming me by physical force. I do not 
wish to be unkind, Ray, but that is not the 
case. I am within an inch of being as tall 
as you. Generally speaking, we are equally 
matched. Therefore, it is not logical to 
suppose that I can be overcome by force. 
You cannot give me orders until you have 
demonstrated your authority to do so, and 
I will leave it to your own good judgment if 
that is the case.”’ 

Ray Lambert simply stood and listened. 

“In the fourth place,” continued Bar- 
bara, with a friendly smile, “let me call 
your attention to the fact that not only is 
there a status of equality between us, but 
we also stand in the additional relation of 
hostess and guest. I do not wish to take 
advantage of it, but it does, of course, im- 
pose certain obligations upon you; and 
those obligations naturally force you to take 
into account the social customs and man- 
ners of our time. * serefore, it is not per- 
missible for you to attempt by force what 
you cannot achieve by persuasion or by the 
logical presentation of a claim.” 

If Ray marveled at her, his wonder was 
no less than that of Barbara herself. She 
spoke like a woman inspired. She could 
not for her very life have told where the 
words came from. 

“In the fifth place, even granting that 
your premises were correct, your method of 
procedure was entirely wrong. It was never 
the custom of primitive man, so far as I 
have understood, to open a proposal of mar- 
riage with words. He knew that to do so 
would be a recognition of the equality of 
the woman, and that such recognition was 
a fatal flaw in his plan. He did not tell her 
that he was through with her nonsense, or 
that the time had come to act. He acted 
without the formality of serving notice. He 
did not tell her that he had settled any- 
thing. He simply settled her. He did not 
take her considerately by the shoulders and 
tell her that she would do exactly as he 
said. On the contrary—” 

Ray stirred himself to speech. 

* Ah, now, Barb!” 

“On the contrary, he made her do ex- 
actly what he wanted.” 

“ But listen, Barb!” 

She shook her head gently. 
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“ No, Ray; I haven’t time to listen. But 
just let me say this—in the last place, in- 
stead of taking me by the shoulders, you 
should have seized me in your arms. You 
should have overpowered me, stifled my 
cries, dragged me away through the wil- 
derness, and flung me senseless to the 
ground at the mouth of your den.” 

Ray Lambert regarded her with some- 
thing that very closely resembled horror. 

“ But, Barbara, don’t you see—” 

She nodded. 

“Yes, I think I do see.” 

“ T couldn’t really do all that, you know. 
You wouldn’t expect me to, would you?” 

“No; I’m quite sure I wouldn’t.” 

“Of course not. But I was trying to 
make you understand—” 

“Never mind,” she said, interrupting. 
Then she shook her head faintly as she 
turned to go, and added: 

“ Ray, the only logical way for a cave- 
man to win his soul mate is to beat her over 
the head with a stalactite!” 


XIII 


Jerry LANE was in a musing mood. The 
run of Payne’s Island was still his, under 
an indefinite invitation, so that he had no 
present worries about possible mishap to 
his plans. Even Barbara had withdrawn 
from an attitude of hostility and substi- 
tuted one of tolerance—which did not suit 
him so well, but would serve temporarily. 
He had cemented friendship with Mrs. 
Warren through the simple but so frequent- 
ly forgotten expedient of paying thoughtful 
attentions to her. Of Jasper he had made 
an ally during such moments as he could 
divert that youth’s mind from its orgy of 
remembering things that were only meant 
for the pages of books and the filing-cards 
in indexes. 

But the Warren household puzzled him. 
He had no difficulty in understanding what 
they were doing, but he had no explanation 
of why they did it. 

Certainly it was a strange way to spend 
a summer. Why take to the woods, where 
things were meant to be simple and whole- 
some and spiritual, in order to chastise the 
mind with complex and modern improve- 
ments? Why not, rather, retreat into some 
bare and gloomy cell, where there was noth- 
ing to see or hear or feel, and where con- 
centration would automatically enfold the 
mind hour in and hour out, because there 
would be nothing else to do? 











































“I like her family very well,” reflected 
Jerry; “ only they practise on me. I get 
along all right with the servants; but they 
practise, too. Everybody is using me for 
mental work-outs. It’s funny enough, I 
don’t deny; but I’m getting tired of eating 
sample meals in order to flatter middle- 
aged people with hobbies. I’m tired of 
, looking at Jasper’s mental movies. I’m 
tired of having Henrietta make me like her, 
I’m tired of having Sabina Jacksonize for 
the benefit of my mind’s health, and I’m 
tired of turning around every little while 
and discovering that Owen is analyzing me 
again. As for Ray—vwell, he hasn’t will- 
powered me any more; but I’m tired of 
him, anyhow. That leaves Barbara, and 
I’m even—” 

It was the truth, too. He was even tired 
of Barbara’s compelling conversation. As 
an occasional diversion it was entertaining; 
in the beginning it had served to astonish 
him; but Jerry liked to have a girl talk to 
him, rather than read him a lesson in flu- 
ency or turn him into an audience for a 
baccalaureate address. 

He knew that Barbara was otherwise 
when she permitted herself to lapse into her 
own character. His first meeting with her 
had shown him a person who interested him 
amazingly. Since then there had been oc- 
casional flashes of the real Barbara. He 
liked girls to be just girls—particularly this 
one. 

But to be smothered with eager conver- 
sation and to be treated, not as a young 
man, but as a class in English, annoyed 
him. 

“ There’s one advantage about the whole 
business, of course,” he mused. “ They’re 
all so busy improving themselves that they 
don’t have any time to figure out why I’m 
here. I’m just accepted as a matter of 
q course. In fact, I’m a sort of convenience 
for the whole family. They come to me 
with all the new stunts, and it’s my business 
to say ‘Great!’ after every performance 
and yell for an encore. The only thing that 
really worries mé is, I’m afraid they'll get 
me doing it!” 

By nature, Jerry Lane was a booster. It 
came easy for him to encourage people, 
particularly when he saw that they strove 
conscientiously to attain new things. So 
he boosted Dr. Pagan’s ten little books, 
and the marvelous feats of Jasper, the 
memory-hound, and everything that was so 
constantly brought to his notice by the 
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hard-striving concentrators of Payne’s Is- 
land. But while he boosted as a matter of 
course, privately he wearied; and in one 
case—Barbara’s—he almost worried. 

That Barbara should deliberately seek 
him out and open a conversation did not 
surprise him, for she had been making free 
use of him as a conversational receiver; but 
her change from the bland and superior 
manner to one that indicated perplexity of 
mind instantly caught his notice. 

“T’m somewhat disturbed about a mat- 
ter,” she said. “I cannot very well speak 
to the family about it. At least, I do not 
choose to. I want your advice.” 

He nodded, and succeeded in concealing 
his astonishment. 

“Tt’s about Jasper and Henrietta.” 

That did astonish him. He raised his 
eyebrows, and waited for her to go on. 

“We are all so busy here with various 
things,” she added, “that I’m afraid we 
have overlooked it; but now that it has 
come to my attention it worries me.” 

It was encouraging to find Barbara in 
a moment of naturalness, and Jerry was 
conscious of a feeling * ~-ratitude. 

“What about Jasper and Henrietta?” he 
asked. 

Barbara seated herself, frowned slightly, 
and devoted several seconds to thought. 
Then she remembered, squared her shoul- 
ders, wrapped herself in the mantle of com- 
pelling conversation, and began: 

“In the first place—” 

Jerry checked her. 

“‘ Now, Barbara, just for this once I want 
you to talk to me. I thought for a moment 
you were going to, but I see that you are 
about to make a speech. Talk, girl— 
talk!” 

She looked at him sharply, and hesitated. 
Her cheeks flushed quickly enough to indi- 
cate a storm. It was not the “ Barbara.” 
She was ignoring that, having discovered 
that it was futile to do otherwise. It was 
the rebuke that stirred every impulse for a 
counterattack. 

But as she paused on the brink of angry 
speech, a picture that rose within her mind 
obliterated all considerations of wounded 
pride. She must stick to her purpose, even 
at a sacrifice. 

“Very well,” she said. “I'll talk—as 
you call it.” 

“ Fine!” he murmured. “ What’s the 
difficulty about Jap? Has he forgotten 
anything?” 
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“I’m afraid he has;” and Barbara smiled 
involuntarily. “ It’s like this—Henrietta is 
a very pretty girl, and she’s unusually in- 
telligent, too. She’s rather different from 
ordinary maids. She really comes of a 
very good family, out in the country. I 
imagine you’ve noticed that she has been 
—ah—studying something?” 

“ How to make people like her,” affirmed 
Jerry. 

“Yes And she 
has been practising 
on various people.” 
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“T don’t know,” said Barbara; “ but she 
has—at times. You’ve seen him going 
around mooning, haven’t you?” 

“You mean about dates and statistics 
and all kinds of uselessness.” 

“No. If he were only mooning 
about those things, I wouldn’t 
worry; but half the time he’s 
mooning about Henrietta.” 

“ Are you sure?” 

“ T know it.” 

For a moment Jerry rubbed his 
chin thoughtfully. 

“ That looks as if he was on the 
road to be cured, doesn’t it?” he 
remarked. 

“ Of what?” 

“Remembering foolishness.”’ 

Barbara 
shook her 
head quite 
Sa = vigorously. 




















“BARBARA, JUST FOR THIS ONCE I WANT YOU TO TALK TO ME. I THOUGHT FOR A MOMENT YOU 
WERE GOING TO, BUT I SEE THAT YOU ARE ABOUT TO MAKE A SPEECH. TALK, GIRL—TALK !" 


“On me, for instance,” said Jerry. 
Barbara eyed him for a moment. 
“Has she? I didn’t know; but I might 
have supposed. Of course, she’ll practise 
on anybody.” 


”? 


‘I was afraid you’d say that. Go on! 

“She has been practising on Jasper.” 

“ How did she ever manage to get him 
out of the historic past?” 


“I don’t want him cured that way. Be- 
sides, I think it’s an excellent thing for him 
to train his memory. I want Henrietta to 
stop practising on him, and I want Jasper 
to remember his position.” 

‘Spoken to either of them about it?” 

“ Certainly not. Jasper would only get 
angry and stubborn, and Henrietta would 
become insufferably pleased. He’s only a 











sort of half-brother to me, you know; but 
I’m not going to see him become foolish 
over the housemaid!”’ 

“ Anybody noticed it, except yourself?” 

“TT don’t believe so, unless it’s Owen. 
He’s awfully jealous of Henrietta; but I 
don’t think he’d be so silly as to be jealous 
of Jap.” 

“Why not? I’d be jealous under the 
same circumstances—of anybody.” 

Barbara studied him. 

“ Would you?” 

“ Try it and see!” 

She tightened her lips and looked away. 
There were times when his assurance passed 
all enduring—yet she had not come to 
quarrel. 

“So what do you advise?” she asked. 

“T’ll have to think about it a bit.” 

“You don’t regard it as—alarming?” 

Jerry looked solemn. 

“T can’t say offhand. I’ll admit I’m sur- 
prised. I didn’t know Henrietta’s picture 
was on Jasper’s films, but from what you 
say she runs into considerable footage. The 
obvious thing to do would be for Jasper to 
forget her; but how in blazes are we going 
to make that bird forget anything? All he 
does is to remember. Think of having to 
remember all the girls you ever met—all 
your life!” 

Barbara glanced at him again, and al- 
most uttered a question. 

“‘ Something must be done,” she said, re- 
turning to the matter in hand. 

“T suppose so,” he agreed. “ Did you 
have it in mind to leave the affair to me?” 

“T was asking advice. I’m not going to 
speak to his mother or father; they’d feel 
humiliated, and they might do something 
unwise. And I don’t entirely blame Henri- 
etta; I suppose she finds it lonely up here. 
It seems to be up to me.” 

“Us,” he amended. 

Barbara nodded automatically. 

“T’ll say that I think you’re a m.ghty 
good sport,” he added. 

“ Oh, thanks!” she replied indifferently. 
“ But what’s to be done about Jasper and 
Henrietta?” 

“TI must see Henrietta first.” 

“Ts it wise to speak to her about it?” 
she asked, with a quick look. 

“ Can’t say as yet; but why fuddle our- 
selves with too much wisdom? Maybe it 
isn’t a time to be wise. Maybe it’s a time 
to be downright foolish—or reckless, at any 
rate.” 
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That sent her off on a tangent for a 
while, but presently her mind came back to 
the point. 

“Shall we both go to see her?” she 
asked. 

Jerry shook his head. 

“Oh, no—just me. For the present 
you’re not supposed to appear in this thing 
at all. The first thing to do is for me to 
have a talk with Henrietta—alone.” 

Barbara felt herself frowning, and did 
not know exactly why. 

“ All right,” she said, rising. “ I’m very 
much obliged for your interest, Mr. Lane.” 

““ Not in the least, Barbara.” 

As she left him, Barbara experienced a 
feeling of relief and surprise—relief, be- 
cause she had an idea that something was 
about to be accomplished; surprise, because 
she had actually carried the case to Jerry 
Lane. She tried to account for the latter 
fact by assuring herself that so long as he 
insisted upon overstaying his welcome, he 
ought to do something by way of compensa- 
tion. Yet she could not banish a deeper 
notion that the real explanation lay in a 
certain confidence that he was peculiarly 
fitted to perform the task. 

She paused at a point from which she 
could view him without appearing to watch. 
It was with a nod of satisfaction that she 
saw him striking off on a path that would 
carry him around the corner of the bunga- 
low, in the direction of the servants’ quar- 
ters. Barbara always approved of prompt 
action. She knew that he was looking for 
Henrietta. 

Fifteen minutes later she strolled past the 
corner of the bungalow herself. Sabina was 
sitting in’ the sun, Jacksonizing, and never 
looked up. There being no others in sight, 
Barbara walked on, following the route to- 
ward the boat landing. Intuition told her 
that she would find them there, and it was 
right. She paused back among the trees. 

Jerry and Henrietta were sitting on the 
same rock, and it was obvious at a glance 
that they were in earnest conversation. 
Barbara could not hear a word—which was 
a temptation to move nearer; but she felt 
that eavesdropping was beneath her dig- 
nity, as well as being unsportsmanlike. 
Granting all that, however, she might still 
have been tempted had it not been for the 
discovery that Owen, forming the third 
point in a triangle, was also watching from 
a point of concealment in the woods. So 
intent was the chauffeur upon his occupa- 
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tion that he was wholly unaware of the fact 
that there was another watcher. 

His near presence instantly recalled Bar- 
bara to her proper standards. This was a 
business for Owen, perhaps, but not for her. 
She turned quietly and made her way back 
toward the house. 

She hoped that Jerry would be success- 
ful. Certainly he seemed to be giving his 
whole attention to the mission. So did 
Henrietta. That being the case, she won- 
dered why it took so. long to settle it. Not 
that she cared if they talked the entire day. 
What difference did it make to her? But— 
well, let them talk. She decided to hunt up 
Ray Lambert. 

Quite unconscious that Barbara had come 
and gone, and that Owen had been there 
almost from the beginning, Jerry and 
Henrietta continued to sit on the rock 
and discuss certain affairs. Jerry was 
smiling at nothing at all. Henrietta, 
for the twentieth time, was arching 
her eyebrows and cocking her head 
sidewise, so that she could look at 
him with a slanting glance, which 
is often known to be more dan- 
gerous and efficacious than a 
direct one. 

“ But I tell you again that 

I never intended anything of 
the kind,” said Henrietta. 
“ Of course ”—a little shrug 
—‘if people like me, how 
can I help it? But—why, 
he’s just a kid!” 

“Some of ’em start in the 
cradle,” observed Jerry. / 
“ And then, if you give ’em 
a bona-fide, honest-to-good- 
ness excuse—”’ 

He looked at Henrietta, 
who blushed without trying. 

“Oh, Mr. Lane!” 

Jerry studied her face 
thoughtfully. 

“T don’t blame Jasper at 
all,” he said; “but that’s 
only incidental to the point. 
What I am getting at is 
Owen.”’ 

A sudden frown shot 
across Henrietta’s smooth 
forehead. 

“What about Owen?” she 
demanded. 

“T was thinking about 
your interest in each other.” 


OWEN WAS ALSO WATCHING 
FROM A POINT OF CON- 
CEALMENT IN THE WOODS 
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“ Me interested in Owen?” Henrietta’s 
voice was pitched at a proper register for 
surprise and scorn. ‘“ Well, I should say 
not! What ever made you think that?” 

“I assumed it; but if I’m wrong—” 

“ Oh, terribly wrong! Why, Mr. Lane, 
I’m surprised. Of course, Owen may be in- 
terested in me—I’m not saying that isn’t 


possible.” She made a pretty gesture of 
helplessness. “ But I’m not one bit inter- 
ested in him—not a bit. Right now I’m 
angry at him. Anyhow, I hope you don’t 


think I’d marry a chauffeur!” 
She straightened up and looked primly 
out at the lake. 
“Whom would you marry?” he asked. 
“ T don’t know 
that I want to 
\ marry any- 
fs te body,’’ said 
ifm Henrietta. 
“You men al- 
ways seem to 
think that we 











































girls are trying to get married. If I ever 
decide to marry, it won’t be a chauffeur— 
and it won’t be Owen.” 

“I’m mighty sorry for Owen,” said Jerry 
earnestly. 

Henrietta brought her glance back to 
him. Her eyes were very kind. 

“And of course it won’t ever be Mr. 
Jasper,” she declared. ‘“‘ Not because I 
think he’s above me, you understand. My 
family is just as good as anybody’s; but 
he’s too young. Besides, he remembers too 
much. He’d always be remembering that I 
worked for his mother.” 

“ That’s so,” agreed Jerry. 
seems to be out of it—poor devil 

Again Henrietta’s-eyes revealed a melt- 
ing mood. 

“ Have you picked anybody out?” he 
asked. 

She looked at him steadily through 
lowered lashes. She smoothed her 


“ Jasper 


>) 


apron. She clasped her hands. 
She sighed. aye 
“ Maybe.” y 4 


Jerry Lane started. He stared 
at her in sudden alarm. 

“Holy smoke, Henrietta! 
You haven’t 
picked me out?” 

Henrietta’s 2 
cheeks had as- 
sumed the color 
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BARBARA COULD NOT HEAR A WORD— WHICH WAS A TEMPTATION TO 
MOVE NEARER; BUT SHE FELT THAT EAVESDROPPING WAS BE- 
NEATH HER DIGNITY, AS WELL AS BEING UNSPORTSMANLIKE 
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of a warm red rose. Her eyes were soft 
and shy. She blushed without a flicker of 
intermission. ~ 

“Mr. Lane! How you talk!” 

He edged away from her, very slightly, 
so as not to be rude—yet he edged. He 
was a worried man; but it was no time for 
beating about the bush. It was a time for 
getting to the point. 

“Look here, Henrietta! Come across 
clean. Am I the one who has been picked 
out?” 
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Slowly she shook her head, and Jerry 
eased his mind with a great gasp. Then he 
wiped his forehead and smiled. 

“ Don’t misunderstand me,” he said gal- 
lantly. “It would be a great honor. I 
like you, Henrietta. I’d be greatly flattered 
if you had picked me out; but while we like 
each other, I’m sure we wouldn’t be suited. 
I believe you said Owen told you that.” 

“ Owen’s a fool,” observed Henrietta. 

“ Perhaps. But now that we understand 
each other, we can talk like good friends. 
Let’s get back to that ‘ maybe’ of yours. 
Who is the one that is picked out— 
maybe?” 

She smiled dreamily and cocked her head 
again. 

“Tt’s not for a girl to do the picking,” 
she murmured; “ but he’s a gentleman.” 

* Anybody I know?” 

“ Maybe.” 

Jerry turned his gaze full upon her. He 
did not try to conceal his admiration. 

“It’s Ray Lambert!” 

Henrietta looked out across the lake and 
sighed again. 

“Oh, now I’m right!” Jerry exclaimed. 
“Fess up.” 

“ He’s a gentleman,’ 
etta conclusively. 

Jerry sat silent for a moment, contem- 
plating this sublime wonder. It dazzled 
him. It almost awed him. He stared at 
Henrietta as if she were some sort of a 
supergirl; and then he returned to earth. 

“ How about Miss Warren?” he suggest- 
ed cautiously. 

Henrietta tossed her head quickly. 

“ T guess all’s fair, isn’t it?” she demand- 


? 


murmured Henri- 


ed. “ Besides, Miss Barbara doesn’t want 
him.” 

“ Sure about that?” 

“ Absolutely.” 


Jerry felt very comfortable. 

“If she did want him,” he persisted, “ it 
wouldn’t be exactly fair for you to inter- 
fere, Henrietta—particularly if he wanted 
her.” 

She gave him a wise look. 

“When did you start getting all worked 
up over Mr. Lambert’s rights?” she asked. 

Jerry arose and regarded her with a 
whimsical smile. 

“ Henrietta, you have the wisdom of a 
serpent,” he said. ‘“ We understand each 
other. I can see that we’re going to be 
great friends. We might even be allies.” 

“ Allies? Honest?” 
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Her eyes were shining. 

“ Allies,” repeated Jerry. “ Henrietta, 

I’m going to help you all I can. He doesn’t 

deserve a girl like you, but I’m going to help 

you. From the bottom of my heart I feel 

sorry for Owen—but still I’m going to help 
ou.” 

“And I—I’ll help you,” said Henrietta, 
springing to her feet. 

“You'd better go easy about that. May- 
be I’m beyond help.” 

She shook her head vigorously. 

“ There’s a book I’ve been studying,” 
she said. “It tells you how—” 

‘* Never mind the book, Henrietta. We'll 
talk about that some other time. I think 
I’m fed up on books that tell you how. 
You won’t get Ray Lambert according to 
any book.” 

“We'll have to make plans, Mr. Lane,” 
said Henrietta. 

“ Exactly. You think up plans, and I’ll 
think ’em up, too. Meantime ”—he rested 
both hands on her shoulders—“ meantime, 
we sign up for the alliance.” 

He kissed Henrietta on her pretty red 
lips. 

“Oh, Mr. Lane!” 

“It’s all right. Don’t mention it, Hen- 
rietta. That’s just a form of binding a con- 
tract. Now we’re allies.” He stared at her 
for a moment, and frowned. “ Hang it, 
Henrietta, you’re a pretty girl! Don’t you 
ever dare kiss me again.” 

“Q-o-0-o-h! I never did! You—” 

“That wili be all, if you please,” he said 
sternly. 

“ Q-o-0-0-h, Mr. Lane!” 

Back in the woods Owen was stumbling 
heavily away from the spot where the con- 
cave brunette and the adverse combination 
had formed their alliance. 

XIV 

It was not in the mind of Owen to con- 
sider whether it was either diplomatic or 
sportsmanlike to speak to Barbara about 
the matter. He was in a condition of utter 
despair and resentment, and something 
within him cried for speech and. for sympa- 
thy, while his soul shrieked for revenge. 
Yet he approached the subject indirectly, 
because that course offered him an addi- 
tional avenue of attack. 

“ T’ve been thinking about the carbureter, 
Miss Barbara,” he said. 

“Yes?” 
“Do you know who I think stole it?” 








Barbara shook her head. Owen looked 
cautiously about him before he spoke again. 

“I’m not making the charge, Miss Bar- 
bara, you understand. I couldn’t swear to 
anything; but I think if you was to search 
the baggage of the strange gentleman—”’ 

“ He has no baggage,” she interrupted. 

“That only makes him more suspicious, 
according to the way I look at it. But if 
he did have baggage, and you searched it— 
well, I ain’t saying anything more.” 

The suspicions of Owen rather amused 
her. Why was he merely suspicious? She 
did not suspect—she knew; but she did not 
choose to tell Owen that. 

“ And along with the carbureter you take 
the fact that he’s an adverse combination,” 
added Owen, “ and it doesn’t cok very good 
for him.” 

“What is 
Owen?” 

“Well, miss, unless you know how to 
analyze people, maybe you can’t under- 
stand; but it’s something like this.” 

Owen explained the art of discovering an 
adverse combination, and the probable sig- 
nificance of such a discovery, when made. 
It seemed rather silly to Barbara, but she 
heard him out. Of course, Jerry Lane 
might be a con man, but her own notion was 
different. 

“T saw him talking to Henrietta a little 
while back,” observed Owen carelessly, as 
he approached the real point. 

“Yes. I asked him to do an errand for 
me,” said Barbara. 

“ He was a long time at it,” declared 
Owen. 

“Was he? There was no hurry.” 

Having refused to be an eavesdropper 
herself, Barbara felt that she was not en- 
titled to become a receiver of stolen news; 
so she displayed a perfect indifference to 
Owen’s comment. It did not beseem her 
to prick up her ears over the affairs of the 
servants. 

“They sat on a rock together,” said 
Owen, with cold relentlessness. 

“Indeed? Thank you, Owen, but it 
doesn’t interest me.” 

“ And when they stood up he kissed her.” 

He had reached the point at last. It 
gratified him to find that there was not a 
qualni in his conscience after having made 
the revelation. 

Barbara looked calmly away at the 
woods, and realized that her self-control 
was magnificent. Yet why not? What 


an adverse combination, 
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concern was it of hers if Jerry Lane chose 
to kiss a housemaid? 

“ He kissed her right on the lips,” ex- 
plained Owen, “ and she never even slapped 
him in the face.” ae 

“I’m not interested in gossip, Owen. 
Have you made a thorough search for the 
skiff?” 

“Yes, miss—and she didn’t even try to 
duck away when she saw it coming.” 

“Make another search,” said Barbara. 
“T may wish to go rowing this afternoon.” 

She dismissed him with a nod. 

“* Maybe she don’t care what happens to 
Henrietta, but I do,” mumbled Owen as 
he walked away. ‘“ Gosh, how he kissed 
her!” 

Nor did Barbara care in the least what 
happened to Henrietta, provided that first 
she was boiled in oil or something like that. 
Kissing house guests! It made no differ- 
ence how he came to be on the island, his 
status was that of guest; and Henrietta’s 
was that of maid. Kissing between guests 
and servants was an affront to a host, to 
say nothing of what else it might be. 

According to Owen, it was the man who 
had done the kissing. Of course it was! 
Nothing was difficult to believe concerning 
Jerry Lane. He would probably kiss her 
again, if he felt like it; and Henrietta would 
not object—no, indeed! She would only 
be too much flattered. How utterly cheap 
and sentimental! 

It made Barbara angry that she had even 
listened to Owen. As she sat on the porch 
railing, she knew that her cheeks were grow- 
ing red. She was seeing red. She was 
thinking red. It was the reddest day she 
had known in a long. time. 

Everything was swimming in crimson 
when the contemptible man walked out of 
the bungalow and approached her with a 
significant smile. Just in time, she remem- 
bered that she had no official knowledge of 
the matter. She clung to the railing with 
both hands, and that helped her to grip 
herself. 

“ T’ve seen Henrietta,” he said. 

He was even brazen about it, thought 
Barbara. 

“Had quite a satisfactory talk,” added 
Jerry. 

“Yes?” 

“Yes. We went over the whole situation. 
I feel sure that it’s going to be all right 
about Jasper.” 

Barbara had forgotten all about Jasper. 
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He reminded her that ‘it was necessary to 
display interest. 

“ T’m glad to hear it,” she said. 

“T thought you would be. Henrietta 
hasn’t any intentions in Jasper’s direction— 
I’m sure of it; never did have, in fact. 
Why, I don’t think she ever realized what 
Jap bad in his mind.” 

¥’You’re quite generous to her,” observed 
Barbara. 

“No; only fair. She never consciously 
vamped the boy, and she 
isn’t going to.” 

“ That’s kind of her, I’m 
sure. Did you mention my 
name in the matter?” 


“ MEANTIME, WE SIGN UP J 
FOR THE ALLIANCE” 


Jerry shook his head. 

“Oh, no; I took up the 
matter on my own account. 
you didn’t want to figure.” 

“I didn’t. Thank you for it.” 

He could take that any way he liked, 
thought Barbara, although of course he 
couldn’t be expected to know that she knew 
—and it was impossible for her to tell. 


I understood 
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“I find that Henrietta is a rather sen- 
sible girl,” he remarked. Barbara’s fingers 
drummed on the railing. “ Not of the or- 


dinary domestic servant type,” he added. 


“IT told you that,” she 
said. 
“Yes: I remember. Well, 
I confirmed it. She not only has ideals, 
but she has ambitions.” 
“ Really?” 
He sensed the fact that the conversation 
was annoying her, so he continued. 
“ Ambitions that would be a credit to 
almost anybody.” 

















Ha! He evidently flattered himself that 
it was creditable to Henrietta to have an 
ambition to be kissed by him. Barbara 
looked at him very coolly. 












ACCORDING TO OWEN, IT WAS THE 
THE KISSING 


“ Well, I am not interested in her am- 
bitions,” she said, “ so long as they do not 
include Jasper.” 

Jerry pondered. How about Ray Lam- 
bert? Would it be serviceable to make a 
disclosure? He was inclined to feel that the 
time was not yet. 

“She is a very human sort of person,” 
he added. 

“ What an odd discovery, Mr. Lane!” 
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MAN WHO HAD DONE 
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“ Oh, I don’t claim it as a discovery; but 
she’s just like most girls.” 

Barbara felt a throb of anger, but she 
smiled at him. 

“ Do you know—most girls?” 

“T’ve known a number,” he admitted. 

Of course he had! Probably he had 
kissed a number, too, she thought. 

“ Enough, I think I might say, to fur- 
nish a rather satisfactory cross-section of 
girlhood.” 

Oh, the conceit of him! 

“And having put the cross-section of 
girlhood under a microscope, what does it 
reveal?” she asked easily. 

Jerry was regarding her with 
watchful eyes. She wondered if 
he was really reading her. 

“ T’m afraid it would be rather 
too technical for you,” he said. 

Barbara bit her lip. 

“T didn’t know we had been 
reduced to scientific terms,” she 
remarked. 

Immediately afterward she was 
sorry for that. The “ we ” seemed 
to place her in the same cross- 
section with Henrietta. 

“Yes; it’s something of a sci- 
ence,” he admitted brazenly. “ Of 
course, I don’t claim to be one of 
the savants.” 

“Oh, but I’m sure you are!” 
Barbara said sarcastically. 

Jerry shook his head. 

“I’m still an experimenter, 
Barbara—not yet out of the lab- 
oratory stage; but I’m learning a 
lot all the time. I’ve learned, for 
instance, that you must never 
take ‘anything away from a girl 
without giving her something to 
replace it.” 

“That sounds rather elemen- 
tal. Did you get that informa- 
tion from Henrietta?” 

He smiled. He had confirmed 
something. She was really an- 
gry, although she made a magnificent dis- 
play of bantering. 

“ Partly from Henrietia,” he said. 

“ And yet I thought you said it wasn’t 
necessary to take Jasper away from her— 
that she didn’t have any ideas in that di- 
rection at all.” 

“She didn’t, at first; but of course, as 
soon as I mentioned Jasper, she did. She 
ran strictly according to form.” 
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“ According to the cross-section of girl- 
hood, perhaps.” 

“ Exactly.” 

Barbara tapped her heels against the 
railing, regarded him calmly, and contem- 
plated murder. 

“ Then you really had to do some per- 
suading?” she said. 

“ Oh, incidentally; but Henrietta is real- 
ly very reasonable. By the way, did it 
ever occur to you that she is remarkably 
pretty?” 

“ Yes, indeed. I’ve always known that. 
Does that have anything to do with her 
being reasonable?” 

“T wouldn’t put it that way exactly. 
It’s a sort of inducement to make her 
amenable to reason.” 

Barbara pursed her lips to prevent them 
from tightening. It seemed that he was 
utterly without sense of shame. She won- 
dered if he would presently make a proud 
confession. 

“Tt’s certainly fortunate that the in- 
ducement was there,” she observed. 


“ Otherwise you might possibly have failed 
in your attempt.” 
“Tt helped,” he conceded. “ To tell you 


the truth, I like ’em pretty.” 

Barbara burst into a laugh. 

“ Provided other things are equal,” he 
added seriously. “ It isn’t absolutely nec- 
essary for a girl to be pretty, of course; 
but if she isn’t, she’s got to have something 
else to compensate. She must be twice as 
interesting, or twice as good, or twice as 
wicked, or twice as accomplished, or twice 
as clever a talker, or twice as good a sport, 
or—well, she’s got to go double on some- 
thing else.” 

She knew now that he was trying to 
madden her, and she formed a great reso- 
lution to thwart him. 

“1’m sure it would be interesting,” she 
said, smiling, “‘ to know just how you made 
Henrietta amenable to reason.” 

“ Why, I gave her something else to take 
the place of Jasper, after I had put him 
into her mind. It was a perfectly simple 
operation.” 

It was obvious to Barbara that the man 
was approaching the verge of a confession. 
She marveled at it— and rejoiced. She 
wanted him to confess; she wanted him to 
tell her that he had kissed Henrietta. And 
then—then, at last, she would find herself 
in a position where she could say exactly 
what she liked to him. 
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Swiftly she began planning the speech 
that she would make. The points grouped 
themselves easily in her mind. It would 
be logical, clear, utterly without passion; 
but it would freeze him to the last atom of 
his inordinate effrontery. When she had 
finished, she would leave him standing 
there, solidly congealed and unable to move 
a lip or lift a finger. 

“* Just how simple was it?” she asked in- 
nocently. “ That is, if you think it’s all 
right for me to ask.” 

“It’s all. right—certainly. It was only 
necessary to’ point out to Henrietta that 
she had better opportunities in another di- 
rection. You know, Henrietta is not mere- 
ly pretty, but she’s smart. She gets an 
idea very readily.” 

Barbara nodded to encourage the ad- 
venturous fool. She did not feel it beneath 
her to lead him on. There was no punish- 
ment too great for him, and not even his 
services in behalf of Jasper sufficed to 
ameliorate what she proposed to deal out 
to him. 

Further points for the speech entered her 
ready brain. She even considered whether 
there should be gestures, or merely quiet, 
unemotional, withering scorn. She decided 
against gestures. 

“Yes; Henrietta is very quick,” she 
agreed. “It is never necessary to explain 
anything to her twice.” 

“I’m not so certain about that,” said 
Jerry. 

What? 
not seen all of it? 
twice? 

“ But it wouldn’t interest you if I went 
into the details,” he assured her. “ The 
only important thing is that Henrietta and 
I reached an agreement; so you needn’t 
worry about Jasper at all.” 

Opportunity was slipping, and Barbara 
became anxious. Having brought him thus 
far, it was impossible to let him go. He 
must confess, but the confession must come 
to her as a blinding surprise. There would 
be just an instant of proper astonishment, 
and then—the speech! 

“T’m not worrying about Jasper,” she 
said as calmly as possible. “ I’m just won- 
dering whether Henrietta will really keep 
the agreement.” 

“Why, of course she will,” replied Jerry, 
with a smile of confidence. 

“ But how can you be certain?” 

“She pledged herself.” 


Was it possible that Owen had 
Had he kissed her 
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“ Honestly?” 

“ Positively. Why, I signed her up.” 

“ Really? On paper?” 

Jerry shook his head, as if she ought to 
have known better. 

“ You never sign a girl up on paper,” he 
said. 

“ Why not?” 

“* Because there are ways that are much 
more binding.” 
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Barbara shook her head. He was slip- 
ping away again, and she would not have 
it thus. 

“But about Henrietta?” she said. 

Jerry Lane looked at her with an air of 
slight perplexity. 
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BARBARA REALIZED THAT HER SELF-CONTROL WAS 
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MAGNIFICENT YET WHY NOT? WHAT CONCERN 


WAS IT OF HERS IF JERRY LANE CHOSE TO KISS A HOUSEMAID? 


“Now you actually mystify me,” said 


Barbara, in a most helpless tone. ‘“‘ What 
sort of ways?” 

“There are several methods. In Hen- 
rietta’s case I used one of the simplest. 
Don’t worry, however, because it was sim- 
ple. I think I can guarantee that Henrietta 
will abide by the agreement. Now, as for 


Jasper—”’ 


“Oh! You wanted to know how I 
signed her up?” 

“Yes, I want to know,” answered Bar- 
bara desperately. 

“ Like this,” said Jerry. 

Only for the fact that he had her firmly 
by the shoulders, she would have gone 
backward over the porch rail when he 


kissed her. 
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Everything was red and whirling as she eloquence! Gone—everything! In a flash 
wrenched herself free. She felt that she of horror she realized that she had actually 
was suffocating. Gone all the proud ad- asked him to kiss her! 
vantage of position! Gone all the chill “ T—oh!” 
scorn she had been secretly marshaling! She ran into the house to hide a raging 
Gone the crushing sarcasm, the pulverizing flood of tears. 

(To be continued in the February number of MuNsry’s MAGAZINE) 


THE TRUE FAITH 


ALL things change and all things pass; 
All we marvel at or cherish 

Turns to one small word—* Alas!” 
Flower or fortress, each must perish. 

So man’s mournful wisdom goes, 

Pointing to the scattered rose 


Scarce was need of master minds 
To arrive at that conclusion; 
Very soon the simplest finds 
That the world is all illusion, 
Life is but a running stream, 
Man a dream within a dream. 


Were that all we had to learn, 

Soon were done our mortal teaching; 
Pious tombstone, classic urn, 

Preach us that familiar preaching; 
Every village lad and lass 
Knows right well all flesh is grass. 


Rather trust the men of faith, 
Those who deeper look at living— 
Look upon the face of death, 
All unshaken by misgiving— 
See within our robe of clay 
But a spirit on its way, 


Passing like a mounting flame 
On from lamp to lamp of being, 
Still the same, yet not the same— 
Truer eyes for clearer seeing, 
Swifter feet and stronger hands 
Doing the unseen commands. 


Old that faith as stars are old— 
Old as truth and young as beauty, 
Strong as granite, bright as gold, 
Brave and weathered as God’s duty: 
Something surer than we see 
Tells us what to do and be. 


Trust the lovely face of things; 
Truth is in the rose’s blowing, 
Not for naught the wild bird sings, 
Reaping ever comes of sowing; 
Till your field and grow your corn, 
*Tis enough that you were born! 
Richard Leigh 





The Peacemaker 


BY EMMET F. HARTE 


Illustrated by R. L. Lambdin 


r I NHE day as outwardly visualized by 
Addison Tuthill, when he rose from 
his slumbers, quite a while after 

sunrise, was not appreciably different from 
other days in the stodgily placid town of 
Garrettsburg during the pleasant month of 
September. September was one of Ad’s 
favorite months. The enervating heat of 
midsummer began to be tempered by soft, 
cool night airs that came like whispered 
confidences announcing the advent of au- 
tumn. No matter if the days continued to 
be hot with August’s ardor, their pulse 
cooled at night. One could stand the heat 
of midday when he got his sleep in comfort 
at night. 


Ad habitually rose well along after sun- 
up. His sleep was what might be called 


cumulative, growing greater in volume, 
weight, pressure, and density toward dawn, 
and becoming most profound between the 
hours of daybreak and breakfast. 

Ad’s daily order of business was happily 
arranged so that nothing outside of an act 
of Providence could be said to take prece- 
dence over his personal convenience. The 
Tuthills, mother and son, lived unhurriedly, 
along lines of least resistance. The current 
of their lives was one which moved with 
serene deliberation, frequently tarrying in 
still pools where its down-stream progress 
was interrupted by fortuitous circlings of 
drowsy eddies. There were no places where 
the stream tumbled in brawling rapids. 

The months of July and August de- 
pressed Ad, as a rule. Too hot to work, 
even if a man had an inclination to work— 
which Ad never had; too hot to fish, if the 
fish would bite—and they wouldn’t; actual- 
ly too hot to rest—one of the things Ad did 
well, if allowed a measurable part of his 
constitutional heritage of personal liberty. 
Hence, when the month of September came, 
he felt that he had earned the right to relax 
by merely having survived. 


Of all days since the latest change of the 
moon this one seemed to Ad least shadowed 
with sinister portent. A gentle zephyr from 
the south caressed his temples as he turned 
the cow into a strip of woods pasture be- 
hind the barn lot for the day. Ordinarily 
he wouldn’t have had to turn her out, 
because she would have been in the pasture 
already; but since the pond had dried up 
he had saved steps by letting her walk up 
to the well behind the house for her morn- 
ing drink. A south wind brought the an- 
cient couplet to his mind: 


When the wind is in the south, 
It blows the bait in the fish’s mouth. 


He hooked the gate of the woods lot and 
stepped briskly to the small lumber-shed 
that snuggled against the side of the barn. 
A minute later he approached the house, 
carrying a sort of home-made drag-net 
made of burlap sacking, his bait-bucket, 
and reel-pole. 

His mother appeared at the kitchen door. 

“T reckon I’ll go try my luck a while 
down the creek,” he said. “I guess you 
got plenty of stove-wood cut to do till I 
get back.” ; 

“ Yes, there’s plenty,” she replied; “ but 
don’t go and get yourself all wet a scram- 
bling round in the crick, Addy. Like 
enough you’ll have your trouble for noth- 
ing. You never do ketch any fish.” 

‘““ Now, ma ”—Ad’s tone was full of sor- 
row and mildly reproachful—* don’t lose 
faith in me! A feller needs all the moral 
support he can get when he goes fishing in 
Hickory Creek. Didn’t I bring home fish 
the last time I went? Be fair, now.” 

The occasion he referred to was some- 
thing of a little secret joke between them. 
The ghost of a smile puckered the corners 
of her mouth. 

“ Yes, you did fetch home a string of fish 
—owing to the fact that you found Ace 
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nous presage of impending evil, and furthermore that the 
Tuthills, mother and son, lived a life of pleasant and 
deliberate ease, unharassed by importunities of toil or 












influences, 


verbiage, 


Whitman’s fish-trap and robbed it. You’re 
right, you need moral support if anybody 
ever did. I reckon you need prayin’ for, if 
I know anything!” 

Ad chuckled and passed out of sight 
around the corner of the house. 

This pastoral pastel is expected to prove 
that the day was delightfully devoid of any- 
thing in the nature of disturbing or omi- 


What actually is proved, 
however, or soon will be, in 
chapters now forming in pa- 
rade order behind this cam- 
ouflage screen of verdant 


ances are deceptive to a de- 


trouble. As pictured, they are shown to be happy in 
their detachment from all entangling alien alliances and 








that appear- 





“ How's THAT?" 
AD TUTHILL DE- 
MANDED. “ YOU 
SAY AGGIE AND 
LAFE HAVE 
PARTED ? " 


gree which might be described as malicious. 
Never trust the seemingly smiling face of 
circumstances! What looks like a smile at 
a distance may readily turn out to be a 
smirk. Destiny goes always armed with a 
fly-swatter and a stuffed club. If the vic- 
tim gets uppish, it may even follow that he 
finds his head in violent collision with a 
brick. Destiny is a pot-hunter. The best 














poets and the wisest philosophers have re- 
peatedly warned us not to trust it 


II 


REVERTING to the previous question for 
the sake of continyity, the result of Addi- 
son Tuthill’s fishing-excursion need no 
longer be withheld. He caught no 
fish. It wasn’t the fault of the bait he 
used, which was cunningly calculated 
to beguile, on three distinct counts. 
He tried fat red-horse minnows, big 
golden grasshoppers, and toothsome, 
white, skinned-out tails of crawfish. 
The latter is spelled crayfish by some 
authorities, but in Garrettsburg it 
should be spelled as broadly pro- 
nounced. In Garrettsburg the tongue 
is mightier than the pen. 

Ad was experienced enough in the 
art of angling to accept the situation 
as he found it. When a Middle West- 
ern American-born catfish disdains 
minnows, grasshoppers, and crawfish 
tails, successively, on a sunlit Septem- 
ber day when the breeze is gently 
blowing from the south, one alterna- 
tive and only one is offered. The fish- 
erman can go home. 

Ad did exactly that. It might be 
well to state that he made a tentative 
search for fish-traps, Ace Whitman’s 
or any one else’s, before giving up in 
disgust; but to no avail. Disgusted 
but not downcast, he folded his burlap 
bait-net, shouldered it together with 
his reel-pole, and, empty bucket in 
hand, trudged townward. 

It was past noon, not far from one 
o’clock, when, coming in from the 
back way, he. replaced his piscatorial 
paraphernalia in the shed and went on 
toward the back porch of the house. 
Here he heard voices in animated 
conversation, the sound coming out of the 
kitchen window, but apparently originating 
in the sitting-room beyond. He paused, a 
vague uneasiness rising in his breast, owing 
to an oddly familiar note that his ear 
picked out of the wordless babble. 

After listening intently, the lines of his 
lower jaw set grimly. It wasn’t voices he 
heard, but merely one voice steadily inton- 
ing, in a sort of persistent, measured, pas- 
sionless iteration, like the ceaseless beat of 
sluggish waves on a sandy shore. 

Ad was acquainted with the owner of 
that particular voice. She had a well- 
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“PARTED SLICK AND CLEAN,” 
“SHE TOLD HIM SHE'D GIT A DIVORCE, AND HE TOLD 
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deserved reputation as a tireless if some- 
what tiresome purveyor of spoken language. 
It was generally conceded in Garrettsburg 
and vicinity that when it came to sustained 
and continuous, long-distance loquacity, 
Agatha Littlewood had no. superior and 
very few peers. 


She never ran out of words, 


REITERATED JOBE. 


HER TO GIT IT, THE QUICKER THE BETTER” 


and in the memory of the oldest old settler 
had never been known to run down. Her 
speaking voice was what might be described 
as a duomonotone—that is, two monotones, 
which she employed interchangeably in a 
kind of measured sequence. 

Some one—possibly it was Doc Killam 
—once likened the sound of Aggie Little- 
wood’s speaking voice to the dripping of a 
drizzling November rain down a leaky tin 
drain-pipe. 

“Tt goes tink-tink for quite a spell,” 
observed the commentator, “and then 
changes and goes tunk-tunk a while.” 
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There were those who marveled that the 
continual dripping had not worn away the 
enduring stone of the patience of Lafayette 
Littlewood, her husband. Ad Tuthill, who 
was a reluctant kinsman to the renowned 
lady—a twice or thrice displaced cousin, or 
some such matter—made free to declare 
that a couple of days of exposure to “ that 
woman’s gas attack” would make him a 
gibbering nut. 

So, having recognized that low, steady 
ground-swell of sound coming out of the 
kitchen window, Ad didn’t go any farther. 

“ Oof!” he muttered. ‘“ That’s Cousin 
Aggie Littlewood come to spend the day 
talking. Me for the high weeds!” 

Which strategic maneuver he forthwith 
proceeded to put into successful execution. 

A mildly insistent reminder from the de- 
partment of his interior presently brought 
to his attention the fact that he had side- 
stepped his dinner while evading the box 
barrage of verbiage. The sigh that escaped 
him was one of regret; but he made no 
move to retrace his steps. 

A little later he purchased at the Sani- 
tary Food Market, one time Smith’s Gro- 
cery Store, on deferred payment, ten cents’ 
worth of cheese and one tin container, 
smallest size, of sardines in oil. He 
cozened the clerk out of half a dozen 
crackers, and lunched, not to gorged reple- 
tion, but in sufficiency temporarily to keep 
the candle of life faintly flickering. He 
then betook him by the shortest way to 
Gus Wiggins’s barber-shop, to relax for an 
hour or two while absorbing the fact and 
fiction of the world at large as presented 
respectively in the current story-magazines 
and newspapers. 

Wiggins’s barber-shop was a combina- 
tion of public reading-room and loiterers’ 
roost; also a clearing-house for philosophy 
of the home-grown varieties, and an arena 
wherein met gladiators of many kinds— 
checker champions, seven-up experts, the 
Garrettsburg harmony quartet, the town 
wit, the star liar—and others. 

Toward four o’clock of the afternoon the 
front doorway of this notable village forum 
was darkened by the shambling figure of 
Jobe Miller. Jobe Miller was a unique 
personage in the community. He was a 


wireless receiving-station in human form. 
Whatever happened in the field of his 
radio-susceptibility, so to speak, was almost 
instantly registered and classified by the 
sensitive receiver somewhere inside him. 
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Sickenings, deaths, courtships, marriages, 
births, quarrels, reconciliations, arrivals, 
departures, scandals— anything of news 
value, however trivially unusual, was duly 
recorded on Jobe’s seismographic brain. 
His functions were not inventive; they were 
purely receptive. The thing had to happen 
before he got it. Once the thing had oc- 
curred, however, the rest was merely me- 
chanical. Jobe received it in detail, and it 
became public property at once. He did 
not feel called upon to guard anybody’s 
secrets or cherish anybody’s confidences. 

“ Howdy, men?” he said cheerily. 

Gus Wiggins paused in the act of passing 
a razor-blade to and fro on the sharpening- 
stone, and tested the edge with his thumb. 

“ Howdy, Jobe?” he grunted. “ Any- 
thing new or startling on your mind?” 

“ Well, no, not to speak of. I see Dan 
Spencer going home at noon with three eels 
and a soft-shell turtle he said he caught 
on a trot-line last night. Fletch Hull sold 
his pacing horse to Harve Powers this 
morning for a hundred and thirty-five dol- 
lars, cash; Fletch threw in a good saddle 
and bridle. That horse is nine year old, 
coming ten next March; George Phillips 
raised it from a colt. Lafe Littlewood and 
his wife had a split-up this forenoon. She’s 
left him.” 

The magazine Ad Tuthill was reading 
slipped from his grasp and fell to the 
floor. 

““ How’s that?” he demanded. “‘ You say 
Aggie and Lafe have parted?” 

“ Parted, slick and clean,” reiterated 
Jobe unemotionally. “ This morning I was 
out to Purd Lawson’s place, right across the 
road from Littlewood’s. I went to look at a 
bunch of hogs Purd wants to sell. He 
wants too much for ’em. It was about ten 
o’clock when she left, going down the road 
afoot. They had it hot and heavy out in 
the yard first; said some mighty mean 
things to each other, and didn’t seem to 
care who heard ’em, either. She told him 
she’d git a divorce, and he told her to git 
it, the quicker the better. Both of ’em 


yelled it. You could ha’ heard ’em a 
mile.” 

Ad seemed to shrink into himself. He 
was apparently crushed. He rose and 


walked unsteadily out by way of the back 
door. Jobe Miller, neutral, calmly delib- 
erate, insensate as a printed page, went on 
with his bulletin in detail. 

“Lafe is sixty, and she’s fifty-eight. 
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They’ve been married forty-one year; 
never had no children. He’s easy-going, 
but stubborn as a balky mule once he gets 
his head set. She’s a caution; her tongue 
never stops—”’ 

And then Ad passed out of hearing. 


Ill 


As. Ad Tuthill drew near home, the 
sound of a voice intoning a steady stream 
of speech floated to his ears on the soft 
south wind’s breath. The flow of words, a 
meaningless, droning rumble, rose and fell 
in a measured chant that went on and on 
in a rhythmic monotony. Cousin Agatha 
Littlewood was still clacking away with un- 
abated energy. She was good for another 
six or eight hours’ recital, without a doubt, 
given an audience and an opportunity. At 
a pinch she would probably improvise an 
opportunity. 

Ad armed his heart with what 
strength he could muster, and boldly strode 
into the sitting-room. 

“Not that I care the rappings of my 
little finger what she or anybody like her 
thinks,” Cousin Aggie was saying. “ I’ve 
paddled my own canoe for fifty-eight years 
and better, and I— How do you do, Ad- 
dison? You're looking well. Your ma 
said you’d gone a fishing. I hope you got a 
mess; I’ve been yearning for some fresh 
fish. No, you’d be just like me, Abigail, 
when it comes to fAat sort of thing. It’s 
like I told Miz’ Dickinson, the preacher’s 
wife; a person simply has to draw a line 
somewhere—” 

Not being cognizant of the introductory 
facts, Ad had no more idea of what the 
speaker was talking about than he would 
have gleaned from a parrot’s gibberish. 
That alone was enough to exasperate him. 
She continued—that is, she hadn’t paused. 

“No, I never have demeaned myself by 
taking up with the rag, tag, and bobtail of 
the neighborhood, and I never expect to. 
They can join the church every time the 
moon news and backslide whenever it 
wanes, for all of me. /’ll not give ’em the 
hand of good fellowship. It’s like Jane 
Bradford said to me once. ‘If a person 
has to spend their life a livin’ on leavings,’ 
she said, ‘ why, they might’s well take pizen 
right off and be done with it!’ Old Jake 
Bradford always sold the best of everything 
they raised and kept the culls and rejects 
for them to eat. I never permitted that 
kind of thing on our place. I’m just as 
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good as other people to enjoy the best that’s 
going; and the same rule applies to a per- 
son’s friends. For my part, I’ve got no de- 
sire to consort with the leavings of society. 
They say it takes all kinds of people to 
make up a world, and all that, but—” 

“ B’hum!” coughed Ad loudly. “T'll 
start the supper fire, mother.- Do you 
want—”’ 

* Yes, Abigail, I’ve always envied you 
your home and your son,” Cousin Aggie 
continued. “ When we were girls, I 
planned to marry a good man who would 
love and cherish me in my old age; but I 
made a terrible mistake when I picked out 
Lafe Littlewood—” 

Ad adroitly flung a question into the al- 
most imperceptible gap when Cousin Aggie 
took breath. 

“It’s rumcred down-town you’ve left 
Lafe,” he said. “Is it so?” 

“I’ve left him for good and all—yes,” 
she replied calmly. ‘I could put up with 


a mongrel hound-dog for a companion and | 


helpmeet, but not a man like Lafe Little- 
wood. The good Lord can testify that I 
stood him a long time; but he—” 

“ But what ‘ll you do? Where’ll you 
stay?” blurted Ad quickly. He had to be 
quick to speak at all. 

“Addison,” his mother gently interposed, 
“your cousin Agatha will live here with 
us. 

‘ That’s always been understood between 
us,” Cousin Aggie supplemented. “ We 
agreed long ago that whenever one of us 
was out of a home, she should live with the 
other. “‘We’ve been more like sisters than 
cousins, anyway, all our lives. I remember 
telling Brother George Kinkaid, the Baptist 
minister—”’ 

Ad swallowed audibly, but made no fur- 
ther attempt to speak. He seemed to fade 
out rather than walk out of the room. 

A little later he exhibited strange and, 
for him, unusual evidences of temperamen- 
tal turbulence, outside. He “ dadblamed ” 
the pig in its pen, threw futile corn-cobs at 
the chickens, and characterized the cow as 
a ‘ double-barreled, dumb-headed, blabber- 
mouthed, insufferable, long-tongued, tire- 
some, scatter-brained old heifer!” A 
chance passer-by would probably have 
deemed the indictment somewhat over- 
stated, but Ad spoke with the deep sincer- 
ity of a witness who was sure of his facts. 

Supper was a conversational triumph for 
Cousin Aggie. She exuded words. Speech 
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dribbled from her lips, effortlessly, uninter- 
estingly, without halt or pause—dull remi- 
niscence, pointless anecdote, wearisome 
philosophy, stale cynicism, sordid animad- 
version. Cousin Aggie was one person who 
could talk and eat simultaneously. 

Ad ate in silence. His eyes were vacant 
and fixed, like the windows of an empty 
house. That was a sign that his soul had 
withdrawn into some dim inner retreat, 
where it was pondering a grave problem. 

Abigail Tuthill, mild-mannered and un- 
assuming, placidly floated with the flood 
waters. She didn’t even drop a paddle into 
the tide of talk to steer the boat into mid- 
channel. She merely floated. 

Ad crossed his knife and fork on his 
plate, to signify that he had finished eating, 
and shuffled back his chair. 

“B’hum!” he barked briefly. “ I'll 
probably be late getting home. I want to 
see a party about a matter—” 

His mother let him know that she heard 


__ by an inclination of the head. Cousin Ag- 
gie, not having paused in what she was- 


saying at the time, did not need to resume. 
She went right on. 

Ad faded out of the picture without more 
ado. His departure caused no stir, and 
after he had gone he wasn’t missed. 

; IV 

LAFAYETTE LITTLEWOOD sat smoking a 
pipe of peace in the gray twilight on the 
front stoop of his feudal domain. A wisp 
of gray smoke wavered upward from his 
cob pipe—smoke exactly the color of his 
own hair and beard and faded jacket and 
overalls. His gray-blue eyes watched an 
approaching figure—a long-legged man 
coming on foot along the dusty road to 
Garrettsburg, which was one measured mile 
distant by land section-line. 

The figure soon resolved itself into the 
lean person of Addison Tuthill, who came 
up the posy-bordered walk to the porch, 
and sat down on the floor edge, after ex- 
changing a few of the usual stock phrases 
of greeting. 

“T just ambled over to chat a while,” Ad 
said. “I came principally to talk about 
Cousin Agatha.” 

The older man smoked on without evi- 
dence of excitement. 

“Well,” he returned, after deliberation, 
“ what about her?” 

““She’s at our house. It—it seems like 
there ought to be some way for you folks 
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to bury the hatchet. A couple that’s been 
married and lived happily together for long 
years oughtn’t to fly off the handle and part 
thataway. It’s bad for both. Both would 
be doing the right thing if they made allow- 
ances, seems to me—”’ 

“‘ Did she send you to see me, Addy?” 

“ 'Why—no, not specially so—no, she 
didn’t.” 

“Did she Say she was willin’ to meet 
anybody half-way—me p’tic’larly?” 

““ Well, I didn’t exactly get a chance to 
talk it over with her. I figured I’d better 
see you first and find out how you stood. 
I don’t even know what you and her fell out 
about. She never said—” 

Littlewood had been content to be known 
as a man of few words—not crabbed or self- 
centered, but quiet-spoken. If two words 
would express his thoughts, he saw no log- 
ical reason for expending three. He was the 
same way about spending money; but now 
he became suddenly spendthrift of speech. 
Words gushed from him. 

“T can tell you what it was about,” he 
said with some heat. “ She jumped onto 
me without cause. It all started over a keg 
of nails. Aggie’s an unreasonable woman. 
She always has been, from a girl up. Ac- 
cordin’ to her way of thinkin’, her ideas 
are right, and anybody that thinks con- 
trary is wrong. She don’t recognize no 
middle ground where the other fellow can 
sort of sidle up under a flag of truce. If 
you ain’t for Aggie, you’re ag’in’ her, to 
her way of figurin’. It’s a chore to keep 
from rubbin’ that kind of folks’ fur the 
wrong way. You can’t keep from doin’ it. 

“This. morning I hooked up and went 
into Garrettsburg, to take Postmaster Hin- 
ton a small jag of corn. Aggie sent what 
butter and eggs she had on hand to the 
store. .I asked her if she wanted I should 
fetch her anything, and she said no, just 
let ’em give her credit and send a due-bill. 
That’s a loose way of doin’, I think. What 
if you’d lose the due-bill, or the store’d 
burn down, or something? The butter and 
eggs come to ten dollars or so. I needed 
some tobacco and a pair of gloves—corn- 
shuckin’ time’s nigh—so I bought them; 
and then I spied some kegs of nails settin’ 
there. Lem Adams said he’d just got ’em 
in yesterday, and that nails might go higher 
right soon. He could make me a price of 
eight dollars a keg on these, he said. I 
didn’t need ’em just at that minute, but 
nails is a thing that ‘ll keep, and a time 




















comes when you will need ’em; so I took a 
keg of eightpenny commons. 

“When I got home, Aggie asked for the 
due-bill. I explained that I’d traded out 
what was comin’, and showed her the nails. 
Then she started to rave. She said she’d 
planned to buy sheet muslin and calico with 
that butter-and-egg money. She called me 
everything she could lay her tongue to. She 
said I already had two or three kegs of 
nails and six pairs of new gloves. Finally 
I lost my temper and told her a few things. 
I called to her mind the bottom bureau 
drawers full of bolts of goods laid away— 
rouslins and calico 
and the Lord knows 
what else, enough to 
stock a store. 

“* You've got a 
mania for buyin’ 
things you never 
will need,’ I told 
her. 

“She gritted her 
teeth like a crazy 
person. 
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AD CHARACTERIZED THE COW AS A 
“ BLABBER - MOUTHED, TIRESOME, 
SCATTER -BRAINED OLD HEIFER !"’ 


“* T’ll leave you!’ she squawks. ‘ I'll git 
me a divorce to-morrow!’ 

“*Do so,’ I yells, aS mad as she was. 
‘Git it to-day, and joy go with you!’ 

“‘ She lit out down the road then, and I 
went on about my work, mowin’ the weeds, 
so’s I can dig p’taters to-morrow. The 
ground’s meller- now, and they’ll come out 
nice and clean—” 
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“Then I suppose,” 
said Ad, with sadness in 
his tone, “ you don't 
feel as if you’d let her 
come back at all, under the circumstances. 
Is that right?” 

“I don’t aim to invite her back, if. that’s 
what you mean,” Lafayette Littlewood de- 
clared grimly. ‘‘ She knows the way out to 
the house. If she wants to come, I reckon 
she'll come; and if she don’t, she won’t. - I 
don’t expect to-turn over my hand either 
way. If a divorce is what she thinks she 
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1 wants, I say, let her git a divorce and be 
satisfied.” 

“ But if she should decide to come back 
home, she can, that’s the idea,” Ad insisted, 
clinging after the manner of the drowning 
man to a single straw. 

“ Why, I don’t aim to kick her bodily off 
the place in that case—no,” returned the 
other grudgingly. 

“Well, I'll be kicking up a dust for 
: home, I guess,” Ad said briskly. ‘“ Seems 
kind of lonesome here alone, with Aggie 
gone, don’t it?” 
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“ No, it ain’t seemed ‘so yet,” confessed 
i Lafayette Littlewood. 
HH V 
Ri Wuen Addison Tuthill appeared at the 
By breakfast-table on the following morning, 


he was radiant with an inner spiritual light. 
A benignity that extended its benedictive 


ag hands, figuratively speaking, over the 
> bowed heads of sorrowing humanity, shone 


in his kindly gaze. Almost it was pos- 
sible to see the shining robe that clothed 
" him beneath his frayed workaday coat and 
cottonade pants, which bagged not only at 
the knees but in the seat as well. Almost 
might one glimpse the white doves perched 
on his shoulders and the fresh-plucked 
olive-branches he bore in either hand. 

Cousin Aggie probably did not notice his 
transfiguration. She had awakened in a 
garrulous mood, and was already going 
good, to put it in free verse. 

“ No, I’d like to see the color of a man’s 
hair that I’d let do mé that way! But 
Mahala Patterson never did have any 
spunk; / could have told her how it would 
be when once she let him get the upper 
hand of her. I remember when little Jen- 
nie Stephens got married, and come to live 
on the Haggerty place near us, Bert rolled 
in home full as a tick one night, and 
tt abused her. It didn’t take me long to tell 
her what to do, and next time he tried the 
; same tactics she answered him with the 
stove poker. It took the doctor over an 





hour to fetch him to, and he was completely 
‘ cured—” 

i There was no crevice where a listener 
Hi: could insert the thin edge of a word. Ad 
ih watched narrowly for such an opening, but 
i none was presented. He employed the only 


iy method possible. With the harsh croak of 
, a frightened bullfrog, he skittered out from 
| shore to plunge with a splash into conver- 
sational midstream. 
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“T was out to see Lafe last night,” he 
declared loudly. “I had a heart-to-heart 
talk with him. He’s mighty discouraged 
and blue. I guess lonesomeness is about the 
worst punishment in the world. He’s just 
sittin’ there with no company, and nobody 
to cook a meal of victuals fit for a dog to 
eat.” 

“ No,” Cousin Aggie was saying. “ I’ve 
always said a woman was a silly fool to 
work her fingers off for any man. The 
more you do for them, the meaner and self- 
isher they get. I spent the best years of 
my life slavin’ and pamperin’ and cookin’ 
for a low-flung hog of a man, and my final 
reward was a kick and a cuff. Thank the 
good Lord, I’m through! Lafe Littlewood 
can do his own drudgery work a while, and 
see how he likes it. I hope he does get the 
dyspepsy from eatin’ his own vile messes. 
I hope he sickens at the sight of his own 
monkey’s face in the looking-glass. I want 
him to be lonesome, like I’ve been, for 
somebody to talk to and visit with. If he 
gets as sick of his own cookin’ as I’ve been 
of mine time and again, he can open a keg 
of his precious nails and chew on them a 
while for a change.” 

She cackled shrilly with a kind of vine- 
gary mirth at the thought, then went on in 
a tone of grim determination. 

“If Lafe Litthewood was to crawl to me 
on his hands and knees, and beg me to 
come back to him, I wouldn’t go. I don’t 
know but what I’d make good use of the 
chance to give him one kick with my foot, 
for good measure. It’s like I told Sally 
Smith—” 

At that point Ad got up from the table 
and stalked from the room and the house. 
He had a miserable feeling that he had ut- 
terly failed in an honest attempt to serve 
as a peace envoy and mediator between 
these two estranged souls. He acknowl- 
edged to himself that he was baffled and de- 
feated. Cousin Aggie seemed to him, at 
that moment, impregnably entrenched in 
her bomb-proof citadel of prejudice and 
bitterness. She impressed him as being out 
of reach behind a bulwark of words. How 
could you conciliate any one that wouldn’t 
stop talking long enough to hear what you 
were trying to say? It was an utterly 
hopeless undertaking. 

And yet Ad’s gentle heart was set on 
effecting a reconciliation between the bel- 
ligerents. He was convinced that his own 
future happiness depended upon restoring, 
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by some hook or crook, to Lafayette Little- 
wood’s humble home the blessed influence 
of a woman’s presence, the soft touch of a 
woman’s hand, the sound of a woman’s 
voice—particularly the last-mentioned ob- 
jective; and Cousin Aggie was the woman. 

He snorted in a dismayed, hopeless way 
as he mechanically turned his steps toward 
Garrettsburg’s business section, commonly 
called ‘“ down-town.” He was merely 
drifting, like a boat without sail or oar, 
when he met Doc Killam in front of the 
post-office. 

“Come up to my scantum scantorum, 
young man,” the latter invited, “and I'll 
take you on for a few games of seven-up 
at two bits a corner.” 

“T don’t feel very wealthy this morn- 
ing,” Ad said gloomily. 

“ Well, make it a dime, then.” 

Ad shook his head. 

“T lest my pocketbook at home,” he con- 
fessed. “I don’t like to carry large sums 
of money around with me in a tough com- 
munity like this is. Plenty of people here 
would be glad to knock a person in the head 
for a dollar.” 

Killam’s overtures ended in Ad’s sitting 
down for a test of skill at the moral and in- 
tellectual game known as checkers. 

Ad usually played a dangerous “ side 
move,” which had discomfited many a local 
aspirant to checker prestige; but this morn- 
ing he was not up to his usual mark. Kil- 
lam anticipated his strategic moves, out- 
flanked and captured his offensive outposts, 
and broke through his lines of defense with 
ease. 

As a loser in a game of chance or skill, 
the doctor was disposed to become self- 
denunciatory. On the other hand, as a 
winner, he rose to airy heights of self- 
laudation. At his fourth victory he was 
crowing like a fledgling cockerel. 

“My system is unbeatable,” he boasted. 
“It’s so blamed easy I hate to do it; but 
you need a good trimming now and then, 
to keep your ambition from getting the dry 
rot. Put a crown on that king in the cor- 
ner, please, before you forget it. The fact 
is, I figured the thing out complete last 
night. It was an inspiration. I knew it 
would work the minute I thought it up. 
The pretty part is that it ‘ll work in all the 
phases of life. It’s a plumb cinch!” 

“A cinch, is it?” growled Ad sarcasti- 
cally. ‘“ That makes it mighty nice, don’t 
it? What is the big idea?” 





“Tt’s practical psychology, my friend. 
Of course, everybody can’t work it, because 
the operator has to have a spoonful or two 
of brains, to begin with. The idea is that 
you dope out the other fellow’s line~ of 
thought, and then you use the same thing 
on him. It’s applied homeopathy. Poison 
kills poison, like cures like, the hair of the 
dog that bit you, and all that sort of 
thing, you know. In short, the game you 
play is the game that ‘ll beat you if the 
other guy beats you to it. In order to skin 
you playing checkers, all I had to do was 
use your famous side move and do it first. 
It ‘ll apply to everything else the same 
way. If somebody tries to bully you, you 
want to bully him a little quicker and 
harder, and you’ve got him beaten before 
he starts. If your neighbor toots a horn, 
buy you a phonograph. When in Rome, 
outdo the Romans, that’s the—”’ 

Ad Tuthill’s visage suddenly glowed with 
a radiant light. He scrambled to his feet, 
dashing the board and counters in all di- 
rections. He clapped Killam on the shoul- 
der ecstatically, knocking his victim’s hat 
off, but heeding it not. 

“ By Jupiters!” Ad yelped. “ You’ve 
got it! It’s great stuff! I’m much obliged 
to you for stumbling on to it. Dose the 
other party with his own medicine—*t’-at’s 
the ticket! So-long, dec, I’ve got i> be 
going. I’m in a hurry. Be good!” 

And with a twinkling of his long legs 
through the doorway, Ad clattered down 
the stairs. 

VI 


To Mrs. Abigail Tuthill and Mrs. Lafay- 
ette Littlewood—the latter being engaged 
in a detailed verbal review of her bodily 
ailments during two decades, as the twain 
made ready certain ripe tomatoes for can- 
ning—there came the sound of rude feet 
noisily crossing the floor of the rear porch. 
The said footsteps made a kind of marching 
rhythm or minor accompaniment to the 
heavier rumble of a voice—Ad’s voice— 
which was speaking in loud monotone. 

The screen door slammed, and the speak- 
er entered the kitchen, where the two wo- 
men were. Cousin Aggie licked her lips 
with a quick flick of her tongue, and went 
on with what she’d been saying. Ad hadn’t 
ceased speaking when he came in, therefore 
he simply continued—in a high, rasping 
tone: 

““T say it’s serious,” he brayed. “ Pas- 
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tures are getting mighty dry.- What we 
need is a good hard shower of rain. ‘In 
the country on every side,’”’ he recited in 
a sonorous singsong, “‘ ‘ where far and wide, 
like a leopard’s tawny and spotted hide, 
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ried that position, defended as it was, seems 
idle for a moment to believe; but the bod- 
ies which lay in dense masses within forty- 
eight yards of Colonel Walton’s guns 
showed what manner of men they were, 
who had won glory on a thousand battle- 
fields, and never more richly deserved it 
than at the foot of Marye’s Heights, on the 
13th of December, 1862!’ ” 

“No, the doctors don’t always know 
what’s the matter with you,” Cousin Aggie 
opined, meanwhile. “I’ve noticed that 


THE MAIN THING WAS TO KEEP ON TALKING INDEFINITELY. ONCE AD GOT WARMED TO HIS 
WORK, HE FOUND IT EASIER AND EASIER 


stretches the plain, to the dry grass and 
drier grain, how welcome is the rain!’ 
Rain, rain, go to Spain; turn around and 
come back again. I love to hear the birdies 
sing; hear them carol in the spring! 
‘ Never, at Fontenoy, Albuera, or Water- 
loo, was more undoubted courage displayed 
by the sons of Erin than during those six 
frantic dashes which they directed against 
the almost impregnable position of their 
foe. That any mortal man could have car- 


they’re wrong a good many times. Doc- 
tors and preachers, neither one, have any 
heaven-sent right to set themselves up as 
knowing it all, to my notion—” 

“What kind of a dog would you buy if 
you were wanting a good watch-dog?” Ad 
demanded harshly. ‘“ You wouldn’t buy a 
deaf and dumb dog, would you? Certain- 
ly you would not. And the earth is ninety- 
three million miles from the sun, which is 
a fiery mass of incandescent vapors, prov- 
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ing,” he thundered, “ that the time to cut 
ice is in winter. A primrose by the river’s 
brim,” he continued rapidly, “‘ would smell 
just as punk by any other name, without a 
doubt; but the root of all evil is doing to- 
day what you might just as well put off till 
to-morrow!” 

Ad’s mother regarded him with growing 
alarm. It was apparent that she believed 
him to have been suddenly and unaccount- 
ably unhinged He screwed his homely 
countenance into a succession of wild gri- 
maces which were meant to reassure her, 
and sat down in the midst of an eloquent 
diatribe touching upon everything in gen- 
eral and nothing in particular. 

Seated, he began still more vociferously 
to erupt. What had gone before was only 
a bit ef sparring for action, it seemed, and 
he now swung full-panoplied into his verbal 
stride. 
conversation, of words associated in tum- 
bling groups, but conveying no coherent or 
even connected thread of thought. He 
merely opened his mouth and spoke. . What 
he said was the least of his undertaking; 
the main thing was to keep on talking in- 
definitely. Once he got warmed to his 
work, he found it easier and easier. 

Cousin Aggie, however, paid no more at- 
tention to his flowing figures than if he had 
been a buzzing fly. She, too, was a talker 
from the head-waters of Loquacity Creek, 
where all testimony is orally rendered and 
the open season for conversation is exactly 
twélve months in each year. 

“It always disgusts me,’’ Cousin Aggie 
declared, “‘ to hear a woman set up and say 
she never loses a can of corn, or beans, or 
tomatoes, or anything, of her own cannin’. 
I’ve had many a one look me in the eye 
as bland as you please, and say that when 
she knew that / knew she was tellin’ a 
pointblank—” 

“T contend,” barked Ad, “ that college 
educations have been the ruination of many 
a fine farmer boy. A boy like that goes 
away from the old home for a year or two 
to a city college, and what happens? Ina 
little while he’s caught the city fever. He 
comes home sweat-shy and scared of the 
sun. Just as well buy ’em a ticket back to 
the city, where they can wear a silk shirt 
and work in an office for twenty dollars a 
week. A fool is a fool. Education only 
shines him up a little. Yet there is much 


instructive reading in ‘ Everyman’s Ency- 
clopedia ’"—five dollars down and two dol- 





He became a spouting geyser of 
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lars a month for ninety-nine months. Doc- 
tors say, as I learn from that great work, 
that cheese, in proportion to its bulk, is 
one of the most nutritious forms of food; 
but there are some persons who cannot eat 
cheese, just as there are those who cannot 
eat strawberries or some other ordinary 
article of diet. Every one can eat the suc- 
culent ears of corn, more properly called 
maize, a plant which is believed to be a na- 
tive of trop'cal America. Bourbon whisky 
is made from corn—or was so made before 
the passage of the eighteenth amendment 
to the Constitution of the United States. 
What did the Governor of North Carolina 
say to the Governor of South Carolina? 
He said, ‘ Laugh and the world laughs with 
you, weep and the same gang will give 
you the ha-ha till the cows come home.’ 
The bride wore a pink fur neckpiece and 
a blue gingham overdress trimmed with 
burlap point lace and jay-bird feathers. 
She carried a large bouquet of hollyhocks, 
sunflowers, onions, and Canada. thistles. 
The groom followed at a respectful dis- 
tance with a sheepish grin on his, honest 
face. The latter was dressed in store 
clothes and a comparatively late model 
derby hat; he carried a market-basket 
filled with dainty lunch—hard-boiled eggs, 
carrots @ la mode, hoe-cakes, raw cabbage 
garnished with young leaves of long green 
tobacco, salt pork sandwiches, and a jug 
of coffee piping hot.” 
Vil 

It is doubtful if Cousin Aggie caught 
more than an occasional excerpt from Ad’s 
disquisition; she was busy putting her own 
thoughts into audible circulation. The 
morning hours danced past and neither en- 
trant into the elocutionary tourney showed 
signs of weariness. If Cousin Aggie was as 
yet unaware that she was engaged in a con- 
test of any kind, Ad was better informed. 
He was prepared to hold out indefinitely. 

They talked through the noon meal with- 
out a break, and settled down for a sus- 
tained and terrific drum-fire, which did not 
slacken up at supper-time, nor yet several 
hours afterward. Ad made it a long-range 
bombardment while he milked:the cow and 
fed the pigs and poultry. 

The chores done, he came in for the 
evening téte-a-téte. He brought his reserve 
batteries into action. Ancient, medieval, 
and modern history, natural and exact sci- 
ences, the vast storehouse of classic poetry 
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and prose and mythology, the uncharted 
heights and depths of fiction, supplied him 
with topical material. 

His omniverous appetite for reading had 
given him an opportunity to amass a gro- 
tesque jumble of literary odds and ends. 
His mind was like a junk warehouse piled 
high with an unclassified hodgepodge of 
broken, rusty, worn-out pieces of miscel- 
laneous information. He simply opened 
the door and threw this rubbish out with the 
furious zeal of a puppy digging after a rat. 

Cousin Aggie’s stock of subject material 
was not of such varied and bizarre charac- 
ter, but it was sufficient unto her immediate 
needs, and very accessible. It wasn’t to be 
despised. 

Mrs. Abigail Tuthill tiptoed off to bed at 
nine o’clock. An hour later, Cousin Aggie 
ceased speaking for a space of two seconds, 
coughed, and yawned behind her hand. For 
the first time she seemed to be aware that 
Ad had taken part in the conversation. 

Heartened at even so slight a gain, Ad 
increased his pressure. Not long after that, 
Cousin Aggie chattered her way into her 
bedroom. Ad fired a few parting shots, and 
then silence descended like a gentle dew 
from the skies, hushing the harsh uproar of 
the battle-field. 

The honor of launching the first verbal 
gas-bomb in the morning was Ad’s; but 
Cousin Aggie was fresh and full of fight. 
She was not only ready but anxious for 
action, seemingly. The duel of words was 
again on. 

More than once during the next four or 
five hours Ad was hurled back to his second 
line of defenses by the grilling punishment 
of ceaseless machine-gun fire. Shortly be- 
fore dinner-time his throat convulsively 
closed in a kind of dry spasm, and it looked 
for some minutes as if his guns were si- 
lenced for good and all. He felt the first 
tremors of panic; but he held his ground 
doggedly, his eyes brimming with tears, 
and the crash of tinware made by somebody 
passing the house in a flivver saved him. 

At two o’clock in the afternoon, Ad’s 
mother excused herself to take home a bor- 
rowed clothes-wringer which belonged to 
the next-door neighbor. 

“ For my part,” Cousin Aggie was say- 
ing, “I never to say cared much for fussy 
cookin’. Plain, fillin’ food is plenty good 
enough for me—”’ 

“And those,” declaimed Ad in clarion 
tones, “‘ were the last words of Marmion! 
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What do we read in letters of fire all down 
through the gory pages of man’s history? 
Who is it that speaks to us in a still, small, 
squeaky voice which thunders with a rattle 
like hailstones as big as goose-eggs in the 
musty halls of time? Why, why, it is the 
crackle of the cannon’s roar, the siren’s 
song of clothyard shafts, the tinkle of cold 
steel. ‘Alas, poor Yorick! I knew him, 
Horatio; a fellow of infinite jest, of most 
excellent fancy. Come, crack us a joke, 
Yorick! Jabber us a gibe, so that we may 
judge the cut of your jib. The moon is 
fair to-night along the Wabash, and west- 
ward the tide of empire takes its way. 
There are none so fair as can compare with 
King Cole and his fiddlers three—” 

At four o’clock Mrs. Tuthill had not re- 
turned. Ad’s tirade had steadily mounted 
in fury and volume. He had built up a 
very mountain of metaphors mixed and 
plain, quotations classical and mongrel, and 
senseless flapdoodle superimposed upon a 
shaking structural skeleton of disconnected 
words. It was a modern Babel’s tower, 
which threatened to fall and bury its 
builder. 

Abruptly he became aware of the fact 
that Cousin Aggie had ceased speaking. 
She was silent. He searched for and found 
her face with a wavering eye. She was star- 
ing at him wonderingly, in an awed, breath- 
less fashion, as if fascinated. Her mouth 
still opened and shut automatically, but no 
sound issued from it. 

With a strange, wild elation thrilling him, 
he soared upward in one last magnificent 
oral outburst, whose trajectory pierced the 
outer reaches of cloudland, to culminate at 
last in a blinding rocket-spray of scintillant 
verbosity. He felt himself falling, and 
clutched at the edge of the dining-table to 
stay himself up. Then he was vaguely con- 
scious that Cousin Aggie, with trembling 
fingers, was pinning on her quaint, old- 
fashioned bonnet. 

“Are you—are you—you aren’t going, 
are you?” he questioned timidly. 

“Yes, I am,” she said sharply. “ I’ve 
decided to go home. I guess Lafe needs 
me, so I better go. You can tell your ma 
I’ve had a nice visit. You folks come some 
time and see us.” 

He heard the slam of the screen door 
behind her. Then the walls of the Tower 
of Babel toppled and crashed down upon 
him, burying him beneath the echoes of 
shattered millions of senseless words. 
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The Roof Tree 


AN EPIC OF THE FEUD COUNTRY 


By Charles Neville Buck 


Author of “The Battle Cry,” “ When Bear Cat Went Dry,” etc. 


ILLUSTRATED BY LEE CONREY 


HEN his sister kills her brutal husband, young Kenneth Thornton flees from his home in 
Virginia to Kentucky, thereby taking the crime upon his own broad shoulders. Assuming 
the name of Cal Maggard, he begins life anew in a primitive region among the Kentucky 

mountains. Here he meets and wins pretty Dorothy Harper, who lives with her uncle, old 
Caleb Harper, under the shade of a great walnut-tree which an ancestor of pioneer days planted 
and named the “ roof tree.” Dorothy has read the story of the tree in an ancient diary that she 


finds in the attic of her uncle’s house. 


Bas Rowlett, a neighbor, and an unsuccessful suitor of Dorothy's, pretends to be Maggard’s 
friend; but when the newcomer has been shot down from ambush, and lies badly wounded in 
Caleb Harper’s house, he learns that Rowlett has inspired the shooting, and they become sworn 
enemies, though still maintaining a pretense of friendship. 

A bitter feud formerly raged in these mountains, with the Thorntons and the Harpers in one 
camp and the Rowletts and the Doanes as their foes. For years a truce has been loyally main- 
tained by Caleb Harper, as head of his clan, and old Jim Rowlett, on behalf of the other faction; 
but Caleb fears that Dorothy’s marriage to Cal Maggard will reopen the war. Nevertheless, he 
gives his consent, and they are wedded beneath the ancestral walnut. At the wedding Maggard 
discloses his real name, Kenneth Parish Thornton. 

When Caleb Harper dies, the mantle of clan leadership descends upon Dorothy’s husband. 
Bas Rowlett, desiring to revive the feud, fires from ambush at old Jim, the patriarch of his own 
faction. Blame for the shooting is of course thrown upon the Harpers, and war seems almost 
inevitable when Thornton boldly rides to the headquarters of the enemy. His negotiations for 
peace fall flat, however, when he admits that he has a grievance of his own, and refuses to 


relinquish his purpose of inflicting vengeance. 


Though unalterably determined to punish Rowlett, Kenneth postpones a settlement with his 
enemy after compelling him to acknowledge in writing that he has sought to have Thornton 
murdered. Sim Squires, a member of the Harper clan, but secretly a tool of Rowlett’s, tries to 
steal the paper containing this confession from Thornton's house, but fails. 

Another of Rowlett’s schemes takes shape in the organization of a band of night-riders, 
whose secret and lawless activities threaten a reign of terror in the community. With matters 
in this perturbed condition, Thornton goes to Virginia to pay a brief visit to his sister. 


XXIV 


N the shallow porch of a house over 

which brooded the dismal spirit of 

neglect and shiftlessness, a woman 
stood looking out with eyes that should 
have been young but were old with the age 
of a heart and spirit gone slack. Evidences 
of thrift cast overboard bespoke the de- 
jection that held sway there, and yet the 
woman had pathetic remnants of a beauty 
not long wrecked. Her hollow cheeks and 
lusterless hair, the hopeless mouth with a 
front tooth missing, served in their unsight- 


liness to make one forget that the features 
themselves were well modeled, and that the 
thin figure needed only the filling out of 
sunken curves to bring back comeliness of 
proportion. 

The woman was twenty-two and looked 
forty-five, but the small, shawl-wrapped 
bundle of humanity that she held in her 
arms was her first child, and only two years 
ago she had been accounted a neighbor- 
hood beauty. 

Under her feet the flooring of the porch 
creaked its complaint of disrepair, and the 
baby in her arms raised a shrill and pee- 
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vish howl of malnutrition. As the mother 
clasped it closer and rocked it against her 
shrunken breast, a second and older wo- 
man appeared in the doorway—a witch- 
faced slattern who inquired in a nasal 
whine: 

“ Kain’t ye no-fashion gentle him ter 
sleep, Sally?” 

The mother of the wailing child shook 
her head despondently. 

“My milk don’t seem ter nourish him 
none,” she answered, and the voice which 
had once been sweet carried a haunting 
whine of tragedy. 

Into the lawless tangle of laurel that 
came down the mountainside to encroach 
upon the meager patch reclaimed for hu- 
man habitation, a man who had crept yard 
by yard to the thicket’s edge drew back at 
the sight of the older woman. 

This man carried a rifle, which he 
hitched along with him as he made his slow 
progress, and his clothes were ragged from 
labored travel through the rocky wilder- 
ness. Small stains of blood, dried brown 
on his face and hands, testified to the 
stinging obstruction of thorned trailer and 
creeping brier. His cheeks were slightly 
hollowed, because for two days he had 
avoided human habitations where adequate 
food could be obtained. 

Now he crouched there, gazing stead- 
fastly at the house, and schooled his pa- 
tience to keep vigil until the mother should 
come out or the other -woman go away. 

At least, Kenneth Parish Thornton told 
hiraself, his sister and her baby were alive. 

Out of the house door slouched a year- 
old hound puppy, with shambling feet and 
lean ribs. It stood for a moment, whining 
and wagging a disconsolate tail at the wo- 
man’s feet, then came suddenly to life and 
charged a razorback hog that was rooting 
at will in what should have been a potato- 
patch. The hog wheeled with a startled 
grunt and stampeded into the thicket, al- 
most upsetting in its headlong flight the 
man who was hiding there. 

But the dog had stopped and stood rig- 
idly sniffing as human scent proclaimed it- 
self to his nostriis. The bristles rose erect 
as quills along his neck and shoulders, and 
a deep growl rumbled in his throat. The 
woman with the baby in her arms came 
down the two steps in curiosity, and crossed 
the yard. 

Then, cautiously, Thornton let a whisper 
go out to her. 
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“ Don’t say nothin’, Sally. Walk. back 
inter the woods out o’ sight of the house. 
It’s me—yore brother, Ken.” 

For an instant she stood as tremulous as 
if she had seen or heard a ghost, while in 
her thin and shrunken bosom her heart 
pounded. Then she said: 

“Tl be thar d’reckly. I'll take the baby 
back ter Mirandy.” 

“No,” commanded the man. “ Bring 
hit with ye. I hain’t nuver saw hit yit.” 


Kenneth Thornton had accomplished his 
journey to Virginia and returned safely 
home. 

In forest stretches where fallen leaves 
lay crisp and thick under foot, the razor- 
backs were fattening on persimmons and 
mast. Along the horizon slept an ashen 
mist of violet. Sugar-trees blazed in rus- 
tling torches of crimson, and awoke color- 
flashes like those which glint in a goblet 
of burgundy. 

Before the house in the bend of the river 
the great walnut stood like a high priest 
lording it over lesser clerics—a Druid giant 
of blond maturity, with outstretched arms 
that seemed to brush the drifting cloud- 
fleece by day and the stars by night. It 
whispered with the wandering voices of the 
little winds in tones of hushed mystery. 
Mellow now and tranquil in its day of 
fruitage, it seemed to be meditating upon 
the cycles of bud and leaf, sun and storm; 
the starkness of death and the miracle of 
resurrection. 

Yet the young wife searched its depths 
of foliage with an eye of anxiety, for, 
though she had not spoken of it, her dis- 
cernment recognized that the fungus-like 
blight was spreading through its breadth 
and height with a contagion of unhealth. 

Beneath it, Kenneth and Dorothy were 
gathering and piling the walnuts that 
should in due season be beaten out of their 
thick husks and stored away for winter 
nights by the blazing hearth. In their 
veins, too, was the wine and the fragrance 
of the brief carnival that comes before the 
desolation of winter. 

Presently Dorothy straightened and, 
looking off down the road, made sudden 
announcement. 

“Look thar, Ken! Ef hit hain’t a 
stranger ridin’ up on hossback! I wonder 
now who is he?” 

With unhurried deliberation, because 
there was languor in the air that day, the 




















man rose from his knee; but as soon as he 
saw the mounted figure his features stifi- 
ened, and into them came the expression of 
one who had been suddenly stricken. 
Dorothy, still looking outward with the 
inquisitiveness of a land to which few 
strangers come, did not see that ominous 
change. In order that the stranger him- 
self might not notice it, Ken drew a long 
breath and schooled himself to the stoic 
bearing of one who accepts the inevitable. 
By that time the horseman had halted 
and nodded. He dismounted and threw 
his rein over a picket; then from the stile 
he accosted Thornton. 
“ Ken, I reckon ye knows me,” he said; 
“an’ I reckon ye knows what brought me.” 
Ken went forward, but before he reached 
the stile he turned and in a level voice said: 
“ Dorothy, this hyar man’s Jake Beaver. 
He’s the high sheriff from over in Virginny. 
I reckon he seeks ter take me back.” 
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SALLY. IT’S ME—YORE 
BROTHER, KEN" 


Dorothy stood with all her pliant sinews 
inordinately tensed, with her deep eyes 
wide and terrified, yet voiceless of any out- 
burst or exclamation. Near her, ill at ease, 
but seeking to treat the affair as a com- 
monplace matter of business, the sheriff 
shifted his weight from foot to foot and 
fanned himself with his hat. 

The exact wording of the warrant was, 
after all, of no particular consequence. The 
announcement of its purport had carried 
all its necessary significance; yet, before 
he spoke again, Kenneth Thornton, also 
known as Parish Thornton and as Cal Mag- 
gard—these names being included in the 
document as aliases— read it from pre- 
amble to signature and seal at the end. 

“How come ye ter diskiver whar I was 
at, Jake?” he inquired. 

The officer shook his head. 

“Thet’s a question I hain’t got the 
power ter answer ye, Ken. Somebody over 
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thar got tidin’s somehow, and drapped a 
hint ter the commonwealth’s attorney.” 

With a nod of comprehension, the man 
who was wanted accepted the explanation. 
He had not expected a fuller one. 

The sheriff looked about him and shuf- 
fled his feet. 

“ Hit’s a rich-seemin’ place ye’ve got 
hyar, Ken,” he observed conversationally. 
‘Looks like ye’ve got things hung up.” 

“Hit belongs ter my wife,” answered 
Thornton. Then, turning, he complied 
with the demands of courtesy. “ Dorothy, 
hain’t ye goin’ ter invite Jake Beaver ter 
come in an’ eat some dinner?” 

The woman had not spoken. To her, 
stoic-bred though she was, it was impos- 
sible to separate calmly the personal side 
of this stranger from the abstract and men- 
acing thing for which he stood. Now she 
gulped down a hot and inhospitable im- 
pulse of refusal, and said briefly to her 
husband: 

“ You kin invite him ef ye’ve a mind ter, 
Ken. J won't.” 

The officer flushed in embarrassment. 
Sheriffs, like bloodhounds, are frequently 
endowed with gentle natures, and this mis- 
sion was not of his own choosing. It was 
a pursuit he followed with nothing of the 
sportsman’s zest. 

“T reckon I mout es well git done with 
all the onpleasant jobs I’ve got on hand,” 
he announced awkwardly. “ Air ye willin’ 
ter waive extradition, Ken, or does ye aim 
ter fight goin’ back? Hit’s jest a matter 
of time either way; but ye’ve got the priv- 
ilege of choosin’.” 

The man he had come after was care- 
fully folding the warrant of arrest, as if it 
were important to preserve the exact creas- 
ing of the paper. 

“ Does I keep this hyar thing, Jake,” he 
asked, “or give hit back to ye?” 

“Keep hit,” replied the sheriff with 
equal gravity. ‘“ Hit b’longs ter you.” 

There was a brief silence, then Thornton 
said: 

“ This is a grave matter ter me, Jake. 
Afore I decides what ter do, I’ve got ter 
hev speech with some of my neighbors.”’ 

The foreign official inclined his head. 

“ T hain’t drapped no hint ter no man es 
ter what business brought me hyar,” he 
volunteered. ‘I ‘lowed ter talk with ye in 
private fust. I knows full well I’m amongst 


yore friends over hyar, an’ I’ve got ter 
trust myself in yore hands. 


This hain’t no 
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welcome task, Ken, any way ye ijooks at 
hit.” 

“T gives ye my hand, Jake,” the accused 
reassured his accuser. ‘“ No harm hain’t 
goin’ ter come ter ye. Come on indoors 
and sot ye a cheer.” 


Kenneth Thornton stood under the black 
walnut again that afternoon, carving with 
his jack-knife a small basket out of one of 
the walnuts that had fallen at his feet. 
About him stood a group, including the 
custodian of “ the peace and dignity of the 
commonwealth of Virginia” and the man 
who held like responsibility for the State 
of Kentucky. 

Between the two, unexpressed but felt, 
lay the veiled hostility that had grown up 
through generations of “ crossing the bor- 
der ” to hide out—the hostility of conflict- 
ing jurisdictions. 

Hump Doane and Jim Rowlett were 
there, and Aaron Capper and Lincoln 
Thornton—a handful who could speak 
with the voice of public opinion there- 
about. While he carved industriously at 
his watch-charm basket, Thornton glanced 
at the cripple. 

“ Mr. Doane,” he said, “ once, standin’ 
on this identical spot, ye asked me a ques- 
tion thet I refused ter answer. This man 
hes come over hyar, now, ter answer hit fer 
me. Jake, tell these folks what brought 
ye hither.” 

The sheriff cleared his throat, and by 
way of preface remarked: 

“T didn’t come of my own choosin’, gen- 
tlemen. The State of Virginny accuses 
Kenneth Parish Thornton of the wilful 
murder of John Turk. I’m high sheriff 
over in Lee County, whar hit tuck place.” 

A grave restraint prevented any expres- 
sion of surprise, but all the eyes were 
turned upon Thornton himself. The ac- 
cused gave back even glance for even 
glance. 

“ Now I’m goin’ ter give ye my side of 
hit,” he began, though to give his side in 
full justice he would have had to reveal a 
secret which he had no intent of disclosing. 
“ My sister, Sally, married John Turk, an’ 
he abused her till she couldn’t endure hit 
no longer. Her pride was mighty high, an’ 
she’d hev cut her tongue out afore she’d 
hev told her neighbors the way she war 
misused; but I knowed hit. I reasoned 
with John, an’ he blackguarded me, too, 
an’ ferbid me ter darken his door. De- 


























spite thet command, I feared fer her life, 
an’ I fared over thar. I went in the door, 
an’ he war a maltreatin’ her. I called out, 
an’ he hurt her wusser. Hit war his life or 
hern. Ef hit war all ter do over ergin, I 
wouldn’t act no diff’rent.” 

He paused. No one offered any com- 
ment, so he took up his statement again. 

“T hain’t told ye all of hit, but I reckon 
thet’s enough. Thar warn’t no witnesses 
ter help me come cl’ar, an’ the cote over 
thar wouldn’t give me no justice. 
jedge b’longed ter John Turk’s kinfolks, 
body an’ soul. So I come away.” 

“T reckon ye’d be plumb daft ef ye 
didn’t stay away,” remarked the Kentucky 
sheriff, with a sharp and bellicose glance 
at his colleague from another State. “ Vir- 
ginny officers hain’t got no power of arrest 
in Kaintuck.”’ 

The Virginian bit a trifle nervously from 
a twist of “ natural leaf.” 

“ Hit’s my bounden duty, though,” he 
declared stanchly, “ ter call on you ter ar- 
rest him an’ hold him till I gits me extra- 
dition papers from Frankfort; an’ then hit’s 
yore bounden duty ter fotch him ter the 
State line an’ deliver him over ter me!” 

“I’m the man thet decides what my 
duty is,” came the swift retort. 

Thornton raised a hand to quell incip- 
ient strife. 

“ Thet hain’t the p’int, men,” he remind- 
ed them. “ The law kin reach in an’ take 
me out finally—we all knows thet; onless 
I leave my home hyar an’ live as a refugee, 
hidin’ out. Atter they once diskivered 
whar I was, I mout jest es well be thar es 
hyar.”’ 

“The boy’s right,” ruled Hump Doane 
judicially. ‘“ A man kain’t beat the law 
in the long run.” 

Then the cripple wheeled on the sheriff. 

“Mr. Beaver,” he said, “ we hain’t got 
no quarrel with ye Ter doin’ yore duty; 
but whether ye calls this man a criminal 
over thar in Virginny or not, we knows 
over hyar thet he’s a godly upholder of the 
law, an’ we don’t aim ter see him made no 
scapegoat fer unlawful wrath ef we kin 
hinder hit. In so fur es we kin legally 
compass hit, we stands ready ter fight the 
State of Virginny from hell ter breakfast. 
All Mr. Thornton’s got ter do is jest ter 
give us the word.” 

“T hain’t seekin’ ter contrary ye none 
es ter thet, Mr. Doane,” the officer gave 
ready assurance. 
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“Ef Mr. Thornton takes my counsel,” 
went on the deformed leader, “ he’ll bid 
ye go back thar an’ tell them folks ye 
comes from thet ef they'll admit him ter 
bail, an’ pledge him a fa’r day in cote, 
he’ll come back thar without no conflict 
when ye sends fer him; but ye’ve got ter 
hev ’em agree ter let him stay over hyar 
till the cote sets ter try him. Es fer his 
bond, ye kin put hit at any figger ye likes, 
so long es thar’s land enough an’ money 
enough amongst us ter kiver hit.” 

The Virginia sheriff turned to the Ken- 
tucky officer. 

“Will ye arrest this man an’ hold him 
safe till I gits my order?” he demanded. 

The Kentuckian, in turn, inquired of 
Kenneth: 

“Will ye agree to hold yoreself subject 
ter prompt response?” 

Thornton nodded, and casually the local 
officer replied: 

“ All right, Mr. Beaver. Ye kin ride on 
home whenever ye gits ready. I’ve got 
this prisoner in a custody thet satisfies me 
right now!” 


XXV 


Hap the enterprising spirits who had 
undertaken to organize a sort of vigilance 
committee been avowedly outlaws, banded 
together only for the abuse of power, their 
efforts would have failed. The kind of 
lawlessness that has given the Appalachian 
mountaineer his wild name is one that the 
outer world understands as little as the 
hillsman understands the outer world. 
These men’s appeal was to a warped and 
distorted sense of justice, yet.none the less 
sincere. 

So now, though the organizers of the 
new body were scheming rascals, actuated 
by the basest and meanest motives, the tis- 
sue and brawn of their recruiting was built 
up from the adventure-love of youth or 
the honest insurgency of maturer age. 

As yet the membership was small, and 
it met in shifting places of rendezvous, with 
weird rites of oath-bound secrecy. To- 
night it was gathered around a camp-fire 
in a gorge between towering cliffs, to which 
access was gained by a single narrow en- 
trance carefully guarded by sentinels. 

The gathering was notably bipartizan in 
make-up, for Sim Squires, of the Harper 
faction, sat on.the same short log with 
young Pete Doane, of the Rowletts, and so 
it ran with the rest. 
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“ Couldn’t ye contrive ter persuade Bas 
Rowlett ter jine us, Pete?” inquired one of 
the two men who had swaggered with Sam 
Opdyke up the court-house aisle and gone 
out in crestfallen limpness. “ Hit looks like 
he ought ter hold with us. He war entitled 
ter leadership, an’ they cast him over.” 

Pete shook his head and answered that 
question with the importance of an envoy: 

“ Bas, he’s fer us, body 
an’ soul, an’ he aims ter holp 
us every way he kin; but he 
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“THAR HAIN'T NUTHIN’' UNSEEMLY 
i' VE EVER ONDERTOOK HYARABOUTS,” 
ROWLETT WENT ON, “BUT WHAT 
YOU'RE DEEPER INTER HIT THEN ME" 


figgers he kin compass hit better through 
seemin’ ter stand by the old leaders than 
any other fashion.” 

Sim Squires said nothing, but he spat 
contemptuously when the name of Bas 
Rowlett was mentioned. 

“The fust task that lays ahead of us,” 
declared the voice of Rick Joyce, who 
seemed to be the presiding officer of the 
meeting, “is ter see that Sam Opdyke 
comes cl’ar in cote. When the Doanes 
met in council, Sam war thar amongst ’em, 
an’ no man denied he hed as good a right 
ter be harkened to as anybody else; but 
they rid over him rough-shod. A few men 
tuck the bit in thar teeth and flaunted the 
balance of us. Now we aims ter flaunt 
them some!” 

“ How air we goin’ ter compass hit?” 
came a query, and the answer was prompt. 
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“When the panel’s drawed ter try Sam, 
we've got ter see that every man on the 
jury gits secretly admonished thet atter he 
finishes up thar, he’s still got ter answer 
ter wus. An’ meantime we've got ter handle 
some two or three offenders 


in sich a fashion thet men i 
will see our power an’ « 
fear ter disobey us.” 

on 






So, working on that premise of injustices 
to be righted, malcontents from the minori- 
ties of both factions were induced with fan- 
tastic ceremonials of initiation into the 
membership of the secret brotherhood. 
Though they were building an engine of 
menacing power and outlawry, it is prob- 
able that more than half of them were men 
who might have turned on their leaders, as 
a wolf-pack turns on a fallen member, had 
they known the deceit and the private 
grudge-serving with which the unseen hand 
of Bas Rowlett was guiding them. 


The dreamy languor of autumn was giv- 
ing way before the sharp gusts that brought 
cown the leaves from the walnut-tree until 
it stretched out bare branches. Dorothy 
Thornton felt that the sand was running 
low in the hour-glass of respited happiness, 
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EVERY ELEMENT OF 
HATE CENTERED 
ABOUT SIM’S WISH TO 
SEE THIS ARROGANT 
MASTER DEAD AT HIS 
FEET 


and that the day when her husband must 
face his ordeal was terribly near. 

Indian summer is a false glory and a 
brief one, with alluring beauty like the 
music of a swan-song. It had been in an 
Indian summer of present happiness that 
she had lived from day to day, refusing to 
contemplate the future; but it could go on 
no longer. 

The old journal which had fired her im- 
agination as a door to a new life had lain 
neglected through these days; but they had 
been days of nearer and more urgent real- 
ities, and, after all, the diary had seemed 
to belong to a world of dreams. 

One of these autumn afternoons, when 
her husband was out in the woods with 
Sim Squires, she remembered it with a pang 
of guilty neglect, and went to the attic to 
take it out of its hiding; but when she 
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opened the old horse-hide trunk, it was not 
there. 

Panic seized her. If the yellowed docu- 
ment were lost, she felt that a guardian 
spirit had removed its talisman from the 
house. Since she was a practical soul, she 
remembered, ‘oo, thet the note-release 
bearing Bas Rowlett ‘mature had been 
folded between its px With her pres- 
ent estimate of Bas, tha. thought made her 
heart miss its beat. 

Dorothy was almost sure she had re- 


| placed the diary in the trunk after reading 


it to her grandfather and lover; yet she 
was not quite certain, and when Thornton 
came back she was waiting for him with 
anxious eyes. She told him of the missing 
diary and of the receipt which had been 
enclosed. He looked grave as he listened, 
but with an air of sentimental rather than 
material interest. 

“ Thet old diary-book was in the chist 
not very long ago,” he declared. “ I went 
up thar an’ got the receipt out when I fared 
over ter Sam Opdyke’s -trial. I tuck hit 
ter the cote-house an’ put hit ter record 
thet day-—the receipt, I means.” 

“ How did ye git inter the chist without 
my unlockin’ hit?” she inquired with a 
relief much more material than sentimen- 
tal. He laughed. 

“ Thet old brass key,” he responded, 
“war in yore key-basket, an’ ye warn’t 
in the house right then; so I jest holped 
myself.” 

That brass key and that ancient record 
became the theme of conversation for two 
other people about the same time. 

In the abandoned cabin which had come 
to be the headquarters of Bas Rowlett in 
receiving reports from his secret agents and 
giving them instructions, he had a talk 
with his spy, Sim Squires, who had come 
by appointment to meet him there. In the 
sickly yellow of the lantern-light, the lieu- 
tenant had handed to his chief the sheaf 
of paper, roughly bound in home-made 
cloth covers, which he had been commis- 
sioned to abstract from its hiding-place. 

“ Hit’s done-tuck ye everlastin’ly long 
ter git yore hands on this thing!” com- 
mented Rowlett sourly as he held it, still 
unopened, before him. 

“ Hit warn’t no facile matter ter do,” the 
agent defended himself as his face clouded 
resentfully. “ Ef I let folks suspicion me, 
I wouldn’t be no manner of use ter ye in 
thet house.” 
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“ How did ye compass hit finally?” 

“ Thornton’s woman always kep’ hit in 
thet old hoss-hair chist in the attic, an’ she 
always kep’ the chist locked up tight as 
beeswax.” Sim paused and grinned as he 
added: “ But, woman-fashion, she some- 
times fergot ter lock up the key!” 

Rowlett was running through pages 
whose ancient script was as meaningless to 
him as a papyrus roll covered with hieratic 
inscriptions. 

“ Old Caleb,” he mused, “ named hit ter 
me thet he’d done put thet paper I wanted 
betwixt the pages of this old book inside 
the chist.” 

He ran through the yellow pages time 
after time, and finally shook them violent- 
ly—without result. His face went blank, 
then anxious; and after that, with a pro- 
fane outcry of anger, he flung the thing to 
the floor and wheeled with a livid face on 
Sim Squires. 

“ Hit hain’t thar!” he bellowed. As his 
passion of fury and disappointment mount- 
ed, his eyes became jets of fury and sus- 
picion. ‘“ Afore God,” he burst out with 
eruptive volleys of abuse, “I half suspi- 
cions ye’re holdin’ thet paper yore own self 
ter barter an’ trade on when ye gits the 
chanst. Ef ye be; mebbe ye’ve got thet 
other document, too, thet ye pretends ye 
hain’t nuver seed thar—the one in the 
sealed envellup!” 

He broke off suddenly, choked with 
wrath. Suppose this hireling, who had 
once or twice shown a rebellious disposi- 
tion, held Rowlett’s confession? Suppose 
he had even read it? Bas never guessed 
the course that Thornton had actually 
taken to safeguard that other paper, and 
he had not understood why Sim had been 
unable to locate it and abstract it from 
the house. Thornton had in fact turned 
it over to the safe-keeping of Uncle Jase 
Burrell, who was to hold it, in ignorance 
of its contents, and only to produce it 
under certain given conditions. 

Bas stood glaring at Sim Squires with 
eyes that burned like madness out of a 
face white and passion-distorted. Sim 
gave back a step, cringing before the man 
whose ungoverned fury he feared. But 
after a moment of unbridled paroxysm Bas 
realized that he was acting the muddle- 
headed fool in revealing his fear to a sub- 
ordinate over whom his hold depended on 
maintaining an unbroken pose of mastery 
ard self-confidence. 
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He drew back his shoulders and laughed 
shamefacedly. 

“T jest got red-headed mad fer a min- 
ute, Sim,” he made placating avowal. “ Of 
course I knows full well ye done the best 
ye could. I reckon I affronted ye with 
them words, an’ I craves yore pardon.” 

But Sim, who had never served for love, 
found the collar of his slavery galling al- 
most beyond endurance. His eyes were 
somberly resentful. 

“T reckon, Bas, ye’d better hire ye an- 
other man,” he made churlish response. “ I 
don’t relish this hyar job overly much, no- 
how. Ye fo’ced me ter layway the man, 
but when ye comes ter makin’ a common 
thief out o’ me, I’m ready ter quit!” 

At this hint of insubordination Rowlett’s 
anger came back upon him; but now, in- 
stead of frothy self-betrayal, it was cold 
and domineering. He leaned forward gaz- 
ing into the other man’s face, upon which 
the lantern showed spots of high light and 
traceries of deep shadow, and his voice was 
one of deliberate warning. 

“I counsels ye ter take thought, Sim, 
afore ye contraries me too fur. Ye says I 
compelled ye ter layway Ken Thornton, 
but ye kain’t nuver prove thet; an’ ef I 
hed the power ter fo’ce ye, then hit war 
because I knowed things erbout ye thet 
ye wouldn’t love ter hev told. I knows 
them things still!” He paused to let the 
threat sink in. “ Thar hain’t nuthin’ un- 
seemly I’ve ever ondertook hyarabouts,” 
he went on, “ but what you’re deeper inter 
hit then me. So long es us two goes on 
hand in glove, we’ve got a right gay chanst 
ter prosper; but whenever ye seeks ter for- 
sake me or betray me, so sure as hell’s hot, 
I kin smash ye inter smithereens, an’ I'll 
do hit!” 

Sim Squires stood breathing heavily. 
Every sense, every fiber of his nature, was 
in the fierce state of revolt out of which 
servile rebellions are born. Every element 
of hate centered about his wish to see this 
arrogant master dead at his feet; but he 
acknowledged that the collar he wore was 
locked on his neck. So he schooled his 
face into something like composure, and 
even nodded his head. 

“You got mad unduly, Bas,” he said, 
“an’ I reckon I did the same. I says 


ergin, ef ye hain’t satisfied with the way 
I’ve acted, I’m ready ter quit. If ye air 
satisfied, everything’s all right.” 

Bas Rowlett picked up the diary of the 
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Revolutionary Dorothy Thornton and 
twisted it carelessly into a roll, which he 
thrust out of sight between a rafter of the 
low cabin and its eaves. 


Jerry Black came one Saturday night to 
the wretched cabin where he and his wife, 
a brood of half-clothed children, two hound 
dogs, three cats, and a pig dwelt together 
—and beat his wife. 

He was in no way establishing a prece- 
dent by this reprehensible act, nor was he 
altering the traditions of his home life. 
For years Jerry had been accustomed to 
doing precisely the same thing, not with 
such monotonous regularity as would have 
seemed to him excessive, but with peri- 
odical moderation. Between times he was 
a shiftless, indulgent, and somewhat hen- 
pecked little man, with watery eyes, a 
mouth with several missing teeth, and a 
limp in one “ sprung leg”; but on semi- 
annual or quarterly occasions his lordli- 
ness of nature asserted itself. 

Then he went on a “high lonesome, 
and whooped home with all the corked-up 
effervescence of weeks and months bub- 
bling in his soul for expression. He proved 
his latent powers by knocking about his 
wife and children; and if the whole truth 
must be told, none of those who felt the 
weight of his hand were totally undeserving 
of what they got. 

On this occasion Jerry was all unwit- 
tingly permitting himself to become a pawn 
in a larger game, of whose rules and eti- 
quette he had no knowledge; and his do- 
mestic methods were no longer to pass un- 
censored in the privacy of the home. 

His woman, seizing up the smallest and 
dirtiest of her offspring, fled, shrieking 
bloody murder, to the house of the nearest 
neighbor, followed by a procession of other 
urchins, who added their shrill chorus to 
her predominant solo. When they found 
asylum and exhibited their bruises, they 
presented a summary of accusation which 
kindled resentment. While Jerry slept off 
his spree in uninterrupted calm, the indig- 
nation spread. 

For just such a tangible call to arms the 
“ riders,” as they had come to be termed 
in the bated breath of terror, had been 
waiting. It was necessary that this or- 
ganization should assert itself in the com- 
munity in such vigorous fashion as would 
demonstrate its existence and its serious- 
ness of purpose. 


” 
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No offense save arson could make a more 
legitimate call upon a body of citizen regu- 
lators than that of wife-beating and the 
abuse of small children. So it came about 
that, after the wife had forgiven her in- 
dignities and returned to her ascendency of 
henpecking—which was a more chronic if 
less acute cruelty than that which she had 
suffered—a congregation of masked men 
knocked at the door, and ordered the quak- 
ing Jerry to come forth and face volunteer 
justice. 

He came because he had no choice, 
limping piteously on his sprung leg, with a 
jaw hanging so that his missing teeth were 
more conspicuous than those that remained. 
Outside his door a single torch flared. In 
its wavering light stood a semicircle of un- 
recognized avengers, coated in black slick- 
ers, with hats pulled low and masks upon 
their faces. They led him away into the 
darkness, while, more lustily than before, 
though for an opposite reason, the woman 
and the children shrieked and howled. 

Jerry trembled, but he bit into his lower 
lip and let himself be martyred without 
much whimpering. They stripped him in 
a lonely gorge two miles from his abode, 
and tied him to a sapling. They cow- 
hided him, then treated him to a light coat 
of tar and feathers, and sent him home 
with most moral and solemn admonitions 
against future brutalities. There the vic- 
tims of his harshness wept over him and 
swore that a better husband and father had 
never lived. 

Jerry had been “ regulated ” on general 
principles, rather than for a concrete of- 
fense. Both Kenneth Thornton and Hump 
Doane recognized this fact when, with 
sternly set faces, they rode over and de- 
manded that he should give them such evi- 
dence as would lead to the apprehension 
and conviction of the mob leaders. 

Black shivered afresh. He swore that 
he had recognized no face and no voice. 
They knew he lied, yet blamed him little. 
To have given any information of real 
value would have been to serve the public 
and the law at too great a cost of danger 
to himself. 

Thornton rode back later and alone, and 
by diplomatic suasion sought ‘to sift the 
matter to its solution. 

“T didn’t dast say nuthin’ whilst Hump 
war hyar,” faltered the first victim of the 
newly organized “riders”; “an’ hit’s plumb 
heedless ter tell ye anything now, but yit 
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I did reecognize one feller, because his 
mask drapped off.” 

“T hain’t seekin’ ter fo’ce no cote evi- 
dence out o’ ye now, Jerry,” the young 
leader of the Thorntons assured him. “ I’m 
only strivin’ ter fathom this matter so’s 
I'll know whar ter start work myself. Ye 
needn’t be afeared ter trust me.” 

“ Wa-al, then, I'll tell ye.” They were 
talking in the woods where autumnal color 
splashed its gorgeousness in a riot that in- 
toxicated the eye, and no one was near 
them; but the man who had been tarred 
and feathered lowered his voice and spoke 
with a terrorized whine. “ Thet feller 1 
recognized—hit war old Hump Doane’s 
own boy—Pete Doane.” 

Kenneth straightened up as if an elec- 
tric current had been switched through his 
body. His face stiffened in amazement and 
the pain of sore perplexity. 

“Air ye plumb onmistakably 
Jerry?” he demanded. 

The little man nodded his head with en- 
ergetic positiveness. 

“T reckon ye’re wise not ter tell nobody 
else,” commented Thornton. “ Hit would 
nigh kill old Hump ter I’arn hit. Jest leave 
the matter ter me.” 

XXVI 

THE window-panes were frost-rimmed 
one night when Kenneth Thornton and 
Dorothy sat before the hearth of the main 
room. There was a lusty roar in the great 
chimney from a walnut back-log; for dur- 
ing these frosty days the husband and his 
hired man, Sim Squires, had climbed high 
into the mighty tree and sawed out the 
dead wood left there by years of stress and 
storm. 

As it had comforted them in summer 
heat with the grateful cool of its broad 
shadowing and the moisture gathered in 
its reservoirs of green, so it broke the lash 
and whip of stinging winds in winter; and 
even its stricken limbs sang a chimney 
song of cheer and warmth upon the hearth 
that pioneer hands had built long ago. 

Through the warp and woof of life in 
this house went the influence of that living 
tree—not as a blind thing of inanimate ex- 
istence, but as a sentient spirit and a 
warder whose voices and moods they loved 
and reverenced, as a link that bound them 
to the past of the overland argonauts. 

It stood as a monument to their dead 
and as a kindly patron over their love- 
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making and their marriage. It had been 
stricken by the same storm that killed old 
Caleb, and it had served as the council hall 
where enmities had been resolved and peace 
proclaimed. Under its canopy the younger 
man had been hailed as a leader, and there 
the effort of an assassin had failed because 
of the warning it had given. 

And now these two were thinking of 
something else as well —of the new life 
which would come to that house in the 
spring, with its binding touch of home and 
unity. They were glad that their child 
would have its awakening there when the 
great branches were in bud or bearing the 
first tender leaves, and that its eyes would 
open upon that broad spreading of fili- 
greed canopy above the bedroom window 
as the first of earthly sights. 

“ Ef hit’s a man child, he’s goin’ ter be 
named Ken,” said the young woman in a 
low voice. “ But be hit boy or gal, one 
thing’s shore. Hit’s middle name’s a goin’ 
ter- be T-R-E-E, Tree!” 

“ Dorothy Tree Thornton,” mused Ken- 
neth as his laugh rang low and clear. 

“ Kenneth Tree Thornton,” she echoed 
after him, as an amendment. 

They sat silent together for a while, see- 
ing pictures in the flame and coals. Then 
Dorothy broke the reverie. 

“ Ye’ve done wore a face of brown study 
hyar of late, Ken,” she said, as her hand 
stole out and closed over his. “I knows 
full well what sober things ye’ve got ter 
ponder over; but air hit anything par- 
tic’lar or new?” 

Thornton shook his head with gravity 
and answered with candor. 

“Hump and old Jim an’ me ’ve been 
spendin’ a heap of thought on this matter 
of the riders,” he told her. “ Hit’s got ter 
be broke up afore hit gits too strong a 
holt; an’ hit hain’t no facile matter ter 
trace down a secret thing like thet.” He 
paused. ‘“‘ An’ we hain’t made no master 
progress yit,” he added, “ toward diskiv- 
erin’ who shot at old Jim, nuther. Thet’s 
been frettin’ me consid’rable, too.”’ 

“War thet why ye rid over ter Jim’s 
house yestidday?” she inquired. 

Kenneth nodded his head. 

“ Me an’ Sim Squires an’ old Jim his- 
self war a tryin’ ter figger hit out, but we 
didn’t git no light on the matter.” 

Yet one member of that party had 
gained enlightenment, even if he had held 
his counsel concerning his discovery. 
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The investigators had encountered little 
difficulty in computing just about where 
the rifleman had lain to shoot, but that had 
told them nothing at all of his identity. 
Yet as the three had stood on the spot 
where Bas Rowlett had crouched that day, 
Sim’s keen eye had detected a small ob- 
ject half-buried in the earth, and quietly 
he had covered it with his foot. Later, 
when the other two turned away, he 
stooped and picked up a rusty jack-knife 
—and he knew that that knife had be- 
longed to Bas Rowlett. Given that clue, 
and attaching to it such other things as he 
already knew of Bas, it was not hard for 
Sim to construct a theory which, to his 
own mind at least, stood on all fours with 
probability. 

When the mercenary reported to Row- 
lett what had occurred on that afternoon, 
he omitted any mention of the knife. 
Much later he carelessly turned it over to 
its owner—and confirmed his suspicions. 

“TI diskivered hit.layin’ in the highway,” 
he said innocently. 

Bas looked at the corroded thing and 
answered without suspicion: 

“ Hit used ter be mine, but hit hain’t 
much use ter me now. I reckon I must 
hev drapped hit some time or other.” 


About that time Bas Rowlett disap- 
peared from the neighborhood for the pe- 
riod of ten days. He said he was going to 
Clay City to discuss a contract for a ship- 
ment of timber, which was to be rafted out 
on the following spring; and in that state- 
ment he told the truth, as was evidenced by 
post-cards he sent back bearing the Clay 
City postmark. 

But a feature of the visit which went 
unmentioned was that at the same time, 
and by prearrangement, Will Turk came 
from over in Virginia to the town where 
the log booms lie in the river, and met the 
man whom he had never known before, 
but whose letter had interested him enough 
to warrant the journey and the interview. 

Will Turk was a tall, loose-jointed man 
with a melancholy and almost ministerial 
face, enhanced in gravity by the jet-black 
hair that grew low on his forehead, and by 
the droop of his long mustache. In his 
own country the influence that he wielded 
was in effect a balance of power, and the 
candidate who aspired to public office did 
well to obtain Will Turk’s favor before he 
announced his candidacy. The judge who 





sat upon the bench made his rulings boldly 
only after consulting this overlord; but the 
matter which gave cause to the present 
meeting was the circumstance that Will 
Turk was a brother of John Turk, whom 
Kenneth Parish Thornton was accused of 
killing. 

“IT "lowed hit mout profit us both ter 
talk tergether,” explained Rowlett, when 
they had opportunity for discussion in con- 
fidence. “I’m the man thet sent word ter 
the State lawyer whar Ken Thornton war 
a hidin’ at.” 

“Tm right obleeged ter ye,” answered 
Turk non-committally. “I reckon they’ve 
got a right strong case erginst him.” 

Bas Rowlett lighted his pipe. 

“Ye knows more erbout thet than what 
I does,” he said shortly. “I hears he aims 
ter claim thet he shot in defense of the wo- 
man’s life.” 

“ He hain’t got no proof,” mused Turk, 
‘an’ feelin’ runs right high erginst him. I’d 
mighty nigh confidence the jury thet ll set 
in the case ter convict.” 

Bas Rowlett drew in and puffed out a 
cloud of smoke. His eyes were meditative. 

Here was a situation which called for 
delicate handling. The man whom he had 
called to conference was, by every reason- 
able presumption, one who shared an in- 
terest with him. His was the dogged spirit 
that had refused to allow the Virginia au- 
thorities to give up the cold trail when 
Kenneth Thornton had slain his brother 
and escaped; his was the unalterable deter- 
mination to hang that defendant for his 
act. Bas was no less eager to see his enemy 
permanently disposed of; yet the two met 
as strangers, and each was cautious, wily, 
and given to the holding of his own 
counsel. 

Rowlett understood that the processes of 
nominal law over in that strip of the Vir- 
ginia mountains were tools which William 
Turk used at his pleasure, and he felt as- 
sured that in this instance no half measures 
would satisfy the dead man’s brother. But 
Bas himself had another proposition of al- 
liance to offer, and he dared not broach it 
until he and this stranger could lay aside 
mutual suspicions and meet on a common 
ground of conspiracy. If there was any 
chance of Thornton’s coming out free from 
his ordeal in court, Bas wished to waylay 
and kill him on the journey home. 

Over there, where Thornton was known 
to have enemies, and where his own pres- 
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JERRY BLACK HAD 
PROVED HIS LATENT 
POWERS BY KNOCK- 
ING ABOUT HIS WIFE 
AND CHILDREN 


ence would not be logically suspected, Bas 
believed that he could carry out such a,de- 
sign and escape the penalty of having his 


confession published. Will Turk might 
also prefer such a method to the need of 
straining his command over the forms of 
law. If Kenneth could be hanged, Bas 
would be satisfied; if he escaped, he must 
not escape far. 

“I’m right glad ter talk with ye,” said 
the Virginian slowly, “ because, comin’ 


from over thar whar 
he’s been dwelling 
at, ye kin kinderly 
give me facts thet 
the commonwealth 
would love ter 
know.” 

This utterance sounded the key-note of 
the attitude Turk meant to assume and 
hold. Bas was disconcerted. The Vir- 
ginian took his stand solidly on his lawful 
interests as the presser of the prosecution, 
but declined to intimate any such savagery 
of spirit as cried out for vengeance, legal 
or illegal. 

“* Suppose he comes cl’ar over thar atter 
all?” hazarded the Kentuckian, sparring to 
throw upon his companion the burden of 
making advances. 

“I’ve done told ye I’m confident he 
won't.” 

“Confident hain’t plumb sartain. Ef 
thar’s any slip up, what then?” 

Will Turk shrugged his shoulders and 
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shook a grave head. He was sitting with 
the deeply meditative expression of dne 
who views life and its problems with a 
sober sense of human responsibility. The 
long finger-tips of one hand rested against 
the tips of the other. 

“T’d hate ter see any default of jestice,” 
he made response; “an’ I don’t believe 
any cote could hardly err in a case like 
this one. Ken Thornton war my brother- 
in-law, an’ him an’ me loved one another; 
but the man he kilt in cold blood war my 
own brother by blood, an’ I loved him 
more. A crime like thet calls out louder 
fer punishment then one by a feller ye 
didn’t hev no call ter trust, an’ hit stirs a 
man’s hate deeper down. I aims ter use 
all the power I’ve got, an’ spend every cent 
I’ve got, ef need be, ter see Ken Thornton 
hang!” He paused and fixed the stranger 
with a searching interest. ‘“ I’m beholden 
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ter ye fer givin’ us 
the facts thet led ter 
ketchin’ him. War he an 
enemy of yourn too?” 
Rowlett frowned. The man was 
not only refusing to meet him half-way, 
but was seeking to wring from him his own 
motives; and yet the question was not one 
he could becomingly decline to answer. 
Furthermore, if he answered at all, he must 
seem candid. 

“Him an’ me got ter be friends when he 
come thar,” he said deliberately. ‘ Some 
enemy laywayed him, an’ I saved his life. 
But he wedded the gal I aimed ter marry, 
an’ then he tuck up false suspicions erginst 
me out o’ jealousy. So long es he lives 
over thar, I kain’t feel no true safety.” 

“Why hain’t ye nuver dealt with him 
yoreself, then?” inquired Turk. 

The other shook his head with an indul- 
gent smile. 

“ Things hain’t always as simple es they 
look,” he responded. “ Matters air so 
shaped, over thar in my neighborhood, thet 
ef I had any fray with him, hit would bring 
on a feud war. I’m bounden in good con- 
science ter hold my hand, but I hain’t got 
no sartainty he’ll do the like.” Bas rosé 
and took up his hat. ‘ Howsomever, I writ 
ter ye because I ‘lowed a man ought ter 
aid the law ef he could. Es fer my own 
perils, I hain’t none terrified over ’em. I 
‘lowed I mout be able ter help ye, thet’s 
all.” 
















“ KEEP KEN SAFE, GOOD LORD, AN’ SEND HIM BACK TER ME 
WATCH OVER HIM THAR AMONGST 


“T’m_ obleeged ter 
ye,” said Turk again. 
“ Ye’ve already holped 
me in givin’ us the 
word of his whar- 
abouts. I reckon I 
don’t need ter tax ye 
no further. I don’t be- 
lieve he'll ever come 
back ter pester nobody 
in Kaintuck ergin.” 

Both the Virginian 
and the Kentuckian 
uad gathered more of 
meaning than had been 
put into words. The 
impression was strong 
on Turk that the other 
wished to kill Thorn- 
ton in Virginia, if need 
be, because he dared 
not kill him in Ken- 
tucky. In that he had 
only an academic in- 
terest, since he trusted 
his own agencies and 
plans, and some of 
them he had not di- 
vulged to Rowlett. 

As he rose to take 
leave of his new ac- 
quaintance, he said ab- 
stractedly: 

“Tl keep ye posted 
erbout the trial when 
cote sots, so thet afore 
hit ends up ye'll hev 
knowledge of what’s 
happenin’. An’ ef he 
should chance ter come 
cl’ar in cote, ye’ll know 
ahead of time when 
he’s startin’ back home. 
A man likes ter kinder- 
ly keep tabs on a feller 
he mistrusts.” 

And that was all Bas 
needed to be told. 


One day, during 
Rowlett’s absence, 
Thornton met young 
Pete Doane tramping 
along the highway, and 
drew him into friendly 
conversation. 

“ Pete,” he suggest- 
ed, “I reckon ye ap- 























preciates the fact thet yore pappy’s a 
mouty oncommon sort of man, don’t ye?” 

The young mountaineer nodded his head, 
wondering a little what the other was driv- 
ing at. 

“ Folks leans on him an’ trusts him,” 
went on Thornton reflectively. “Hit 
ought ter be a matter of* pride with ye, 
Pete, ter kinderly foller in his footsteps.” 

The son met the steady and searching 
gaze of his chance companion for only a 
moment before he shiftily looked away, 
and, for no visible reason, flushed. 

“ He’s a mighty good man, albeit a hard 
one,” he made answer; “ but some folk 
‘lows he’s old-fashioned in his notions.” 

“Who ‘lows thet, Pete—the riders?” 

Young Doane started violently, then re- 
covered himself and tried to laugh away 
his confusion. 

“ How’d I know what the riders says?” 
he demanded. “ We don’t traffic with ’em 
none at our house.” 

But Thornton continued to bore with 
his questioning eyes into the other man’s 
face until Pete fidgeted. He drew a pipe 
from one pocket and tobacco crumbs from 


another; but the silent and inquisitorial 


scrutiny disconcerted him, and he could 
feel a hot and telltale flush spreading on 
his face and neck. 

Abruptly Thornton admonished him in 
a quiet but decisive tone. 

“Quit hit, Pete! Leave them riders 
alone, an’ don’t mix up with ’em no more.” 

“JT don’t know what ye’re talkin’ 
erbout,” disclaimed young Doane with pep- 
pery heat. “I hain’t got no more ter do 
with them fellers than what ye hev yore- 
self. What license hev ye got ter make 
slurs like them erginst me, anyhow?” 

“J didn’t. hev nothin’ much ter go on, 
Pete,” responded Thornton, mindful of his 
promise of secrecy to the unfortunate Jerry 
Black; “ but the way ye flushed up jest 
now an’ twisted ’round when I named hit 
put ye in a kinderly bad light. Them men 
air right apt ter mislead young fellers thet 
hain’t none too thoughted, an’ hit’s my 
business ter look inter affairs like thet. I’d 
hate ter hev yore pappy suspicion what I 
suspicions erbout ye.” 

“ Honest ter God,” protested the boy, 
now thoroughly frightened, “ I hain’t nuver 
consarted with ’em none. I don’t know 
nothin’ erbout ’em—no more ’n what idle 
tales I hears goin’ round in common talk.” 
“T hain’t askin’ ye whether ye’ve rid 
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with ’em heretofore or not, Pete,” the other 
man significantly reminded him. “I’m 
only askin’ ye ter give me yore hand ye 
won’t nuver do hit ergin. We’re goin’ ter 
bust up thet crowd an’ penitentiary them 
thet leads ’em. I’d hate ter hev ye mixed 
up’when thet comes ter pass. Will ye give 
me yore hand?” 

Readily the young member of the secret 
brotherhood pledged himself. Thornton, 
not knowing how deeply Pete had become 
involved in the service of Bas Rowlett, 
thought of him only as young and easily 
led, and hoped that he had averted an ugly 
complication. 


When Joe Bratton, the Kentucky sheriff, 
came to the house in the bend of the river 
to take his prisoner to the Virginia line, he 
announced himself and then, with rude 
consideration, drew off. 

“T’'ll ride ter the elbow of the road an’ 
wait fer ye, Kenneth,” he said awkwardly. 
“T reckon ye wants ter bid yore wife fare- 
well afore ye starts out.” 

Already those two had said such things 
as it is possible to say. They had main- 
tained a brave pretense of taking a brief 
leave of each other, which would result in 
a speedy and certain reuniting. They had 
stressed the argument that, when this time 
of ordeal had been relegated to the past, 
no cloud of fear would remain to darken 
their skies as they looked eastward and re- 
membered that behind those misty ranges 
lay Virginia. 

They had sought to beguile themselves 
—each for the sake of the other—with all 
the tricks and chimeras of optimism; but 
it was only the masquerade of the clown 
who laughs while his heart is sick, and 
under whose toy-bright paint is the gray 
pallor of_ despair. 

The court and the jury over there would 
follow no doubtful course. The verdict 
might as well have been signed in advance, 
and, while the girl smiled at her husband, 
it seemed to her that she could hear the 
foreman’s voice announcing, “ We are 
agreed,” and the voice of the clerk reading 
the result of the panel’s deliberations: 
“We, the jury, find the defendant guilty 
as charged in the indictment.” She had 
been in court more than once, and the owl- 
ish solemnity of the judge ¢ame back to 
her, inquiring whether the accused had 
“aught to say why sentence should not 
now be pronounced.” 
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For, barring some miracle of fate, the 
end of that journey lay— and in their 
hearts they knew it with a sickness of cer- 
tainty—at the steps of the gallows. The 
formalities that intervened were little more 
than the mummeries of an empty formula, 
with which certain 
men cloaked the 
power of mob vio- 
lence which they 
held in their hands. 









THERE WAS 
AN OSTENTATIOUS 

NEGLIGENCE IN THE 
WAY THEY LEFT KEN 
STANDING ALONE AND SAUNTERED 
AWAY, AS IF INVITING HIM TO ESCAPE 


. 4 


Thornton came down the two steps of 
the house with his arm about his wife’s 
shoulders, and walked with an elastic tread 
to the stile. There he halted, as his eyes 
went back lingeringly to the weathered 
front of the house and to the great tree 
that made a wide and venerable roof above 
the other roof. 

The woman knew that her husband was 
printing on his heart a beloved image which 
he might recall and hold before him when 
he could never again look upon it. She 
knew that in that farewell gaze, and in the 
more loving one which he turned upon her 
own face, he was storing up the vision he 
wanted to keep with him even when the 
hangman’s cap would have shut out every 
other earthly picture; when he would have 
to stand during the seconds that must, for 
him, be ages, waiting for a shameful and 
ignominious death. 
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Then the hills reeled and spun before 
Dorothy Thornton’s eyes as giddily as did 
the fallen leaves which the morning air 
caught up in little whirlwinds. Their coun- 
terfeit of cheer and fictitious courage stood 
nakedly exposed to both of them, and the 
man’s smile fad- 
ed as if it were 
too flippant for 
such a moment. 

“ Thar’s one 









thing ter be 
right thankful 
fer, honey,” he 
whispered; “TI 
hain’t goin’ with no 
conscience thet’s done al- 
ready convicted me. I don’t 
feel guilty of no sin.” 
Dorothy could make no answer 
just then, but she caught his hand 
in hers and led him back into the yard, 
where the roots of the tree spread like star- 
points which had their ends under the soil. 
“Kneel down, Ken,” she whispered 
chokingly. When they had dropped side 
by side to postures of prayer, her voice 
came back to her. “Lord God of heaven 
an’ yarth,” trembled the words on her 
































bloodless lips; “ he hain’t goin’ so fur away 
but what yore power still goes with him. 
Keep him safe, good Lord, an’ send him 
back ter me ergin. Watch over him thar 
amongst his enemies. Amen!” 

They rose after their prayer and stood 
for a little while with their hearts beating 
close in a final embrace. Then Dorothy 
took a small object out of her apron pocket 
and handed it to him. 

“T nigh fergot ter give hit ter ye,” she 
said. ‘“ Mebby hit ‘Il prove a lucky piece 
over thar, Ken.” It was the small basket 
which he had carved with such neat and 
cunning workmanship from the hard shell 


of a black walnut—,a trinket for a 
countryman’s watch-chain, intrin- 
sically worthless. “ Hit’s almost like takin’ 
the old tree along with ye,” she faltered 
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with a forced note of cheer; “ an’ the old 
tree hain’t nuver failed us yit.” 

Joe Bratton and his prisoner rode with 
little speech between them until they came 
to the creek-bottom roads that crossed at 
Jake Crabbott’s store. There they found 
awaiting them, like a squad of cavalry, 
some eight or ten men who sat with rifles 
across the bows of their saddles. Aaron 
Capper and Hump Doane were in the van, 
and they rode as an escort of friends. 

When their long journey over ridge and 
forest, through gorge and defile, came to 
its end at the border, the waiting deputa- 
tion from Virginia recognized what it was 
intended to recog- 
nize. Beyond the 
State line this man 
might travel under 
strict surveillance, 
but thus far he had 
come with a guard 










“THEY AIMS TER 
BEGUILE ME INTER 
MAKIN SOME EF- 
FORT TER GIT 
AWAY, KEN TOLD 
HIMSELF, “sO 
THEY'LL BE WAR- 
RANTED IN SHOOT- 
-e-- in’ ug” 
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of honor; and that guard could, and would, 
come farther if the need arose. 

When the foreign custodians brought 
their prisoner to the small station where a 
narrow-gage line of local railway was to 
take them the rest of the way, Thornton 
was puzzled. There was an ostentatious 
negligence in the way they left him stand- 
ing alone and sauntered away, as if invit- 
ing him to escape. This abandonment of 
vigilance failed, too, to comport with their 
churlish manner of hostility toward him in 
other respects; so he put two and two to- 
gether and drew his own conclusions. 

“ They aims ter beguile me inter makin’ 
some effort ter git away,” he told himself, 
“so they'll be warranted in shootin’ me. 
Hit would save ther trouble of tryin’ me!” 

And the opportunities so freely offered 
were ignored. 

XXVII 


THORNTON had used all his persuasion 
to prevent Dorothy’s going with him to 
Virginia. He had argued that the solace 
of her presence in the court-room would 
hardly compensate for the unnerving effect 
of knowing that the batteries of the prose- 
cution were raining direct fire on her as 
well as himself. He could depend upon 
his heritage of stoic endurance so long as 
he stood alone; but he distrusted even that 
buckler of self-control if he were unmanned 
by the suffering in his wife’s eyes while the 
net of prosecution was being spread and 
drawn in about him. 

Twice, while he had awaited the sum- 
mons that must call him to face his ordeal, 
the attorney who was to defend him had 
come over into Kentucky for conference, 
and it was to the lawyer’s professional ad- 
vice that Dorothy had at last yielded. This 
advocate’s reputation was great among the 
hill people of Virginia. The complex psy- 
chology which has its being in a jury-box 
was a thing he comprehended as a fiddler 
understands the latent voices of his violin. 

“We'll want to have you there later 
on,” he had told the wife. “ Juries are as 
emotional, and as easily stirred by sympa- 
thy, as children, and if you appear in that 
court-room at precisely the proper moment, 
without having been seen before, the effect 
of your coming will do more for your hus- 
band than anything else short of an alibi. 
We must use what advantages we have as 
a poor man spends his money — without 
waste. I'll send for you at the psycho- 
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logical moment; but until I do I don’t 
want you seen there.” 

So Dorothy had stayed at home, with 
the promise that a call should reach her in 
due season. There might be continuances 
and prolonged delays, and meanwhile there 
was nothing for her to do but wait. 

One crisp and frosty morning she went 
over to Jake Crabbott’s store, where she 
found the usual congregation of loungers, 
among them Bas Rowlett. She made her 
few purchases and started home; but as 
she left the store the man upon whom she 
had declared irreconcilable war strolled out 
and fell into step at her side. She had not 
dared to rebuff him before those witnesses 
who still accounted them friends; but she 
had no relish for his companionship, and 
when they had turned the bend of the road 
she halted and faced him with determined 
eyes. 

About them, the hills were taking on the 
slate-gray and chocolate tones of late au- 
tumn, and the woods were almost denuded 
of the flaunting gorgeousness which had so 
recently held carnival there. . Yet the sod- 
den drabness of winter had in nowise set- 
tled to its monotony, for through the grays 
and browns ran violet and ultramarine re- 
flexes, like soft and creeping fires that 
burned blue. The few. tenacious leaves 
that clung valiantly to their stems were as 
rich of tone as the cherry-dark hues that 
come out on well-colored meerschaum. 

“I didn’t give ye leave ter walk along 
with me, Bas,” announced the girl, with a 
spirited flash in her eyes, and with her chin 
tilted high. “-I’ve got a rather es ter the 
company I keeps!” 

The man looked at her for a hesitant in- 
terval without answering. In his dark face 
was a mingling of resentment, defiance, and 
the driving desire that he thought was love. 

“ Don’t ye dast ter trust yoreself with 
me, Dorothy?” he demanded, with a smile 
that was half pleading and half taunting. 

He saw the delicate color creep into her 
cheeks and make them vivid. 

“T hain’t afeared of ye,” she quii'y 
disavowed. “ Ever sence thet other time 
when ye sought ter insult me, I’ve done 
wore my waist bloused a purpose ter tote 
a dirk-knife. I’ve got hit right now!” 

Her hand went toward her bosom as she 
took a backward step into the brittle weed- 
stalks that grew by the roadside. Bas 
shook his head, and hastened to expound 
his subtler meaning. 














“T didn’t mean ye war skeered of no 
bodily vi’lence, Dorothy. I means ye don’t 
dast trust yoreself with me because ye’re 
affrighted lest ye comes ter love me more ’n 


ye does the 
man ye mar- 
‘ - ried in sich 
Lf unseemly an’ 
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“ LOVE YE!" DOR- 
OTHY EXCLAIMED. ‘1! 
HAIN 'T GOT NO FEELIN 
FER YE SAVE ONLY TER 
DESPISE YE BEYOND 
ALL SAYIN’ ”’ 
unthoughted haste. 
bein’ heedful!”’ 
“Love ye!” she exclaimed, as the color 
deepened in her face, and then went sweep- 
ing out again in the white and still passion 
of indignation. “I hain’t got no feelin’ fer 
ye save only ter despise ye beyond all say- 
in’. A woman kain’t love no craven an’ 
liar thet does his fightin’ by deceit!” 


I don’t blame ye fer 
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looked off to the east. 
When he spoke, it was with no reference 
to the insults that cut most deeply and 
sorely into mountain sensibilities. 

“A woman don’t always know what she 


Bas Rowlett 


loves ner hates. Betwixt them two things 
thar hain’t no sich great differ, noways. 
I’d ruther hev ye hate me than not ter give 
me no thought one 
way nor t’other. 
Ye’re liable ter 
wake up some day 
an’ diskiver thet 
ye’ve jest been git- 
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tin’ the names of yore feelin’s mixed up.” 
He paused in his exposition of human na- 
ture long enough to smile indulgently. “ So 
long es ye won’t abide ter let me even talk 
ter ye,” he continued, “I knows ye’re 
afeared of me in yore heart, an’ thet’s be- 
cause ye’re afeared of what yore heart hit- 
self mout come ter feel!” 

“ Thet’s a right elevatin’ sarmon ye 
preaches,” she made scornful answer; “ but 
a body doesn’t gentle a mad dog jest ter 
show they hain’t skeered of hit.” 

“Es fer Parish Thornton,” he went on, 
as if his musings were by way of soliloquy, 
“ye kain’t handily foller him whar he’s 
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goin’ ter, nohow. He’s done run his course 
already!” 

A sudden hurricane gust of dizzy and 
uncontrollable wrath swept the woman, and 
her voice came explosively: 

“Thet’s a damtied lie, Bas Rowlett! 
Hit ’ll be you thet dies with a rope on yore 
neck afore ye gits through—not him!” 

“Ef I does,” declared the man with 
equanimity, “hit won’t be jest yit. I 
grants him full an’ free right of way ter go 
ahead of me!” Abruptly that cool and 
disconcerting vein of ironic calm left him, 
and he bent his head with the sullen and 
smoldering eyes of a vicious bull. “ But 
be thet es hit may, hit mout profit ye ter 
ponder what I tells ye. I claims thet ye 
kain’t stand out erginst my sweetheartin’ 
ef ye trusts yoreself ter see me. You claims 
contrariwise, but. ye don’t dast test yore 
theory. I loves ye, Dorothy, an’ I wants 
ye enough ter go.on eatin’ insults fer a 
spell, because I knows thet in the end ye’ll 
take ’em back.” 

He paused, and the two stood with their 
eyes engaged, each passionate and each 
confident. 

“ But thar’s limits ter my patience,” Bas 
continued. “I hain’t goin’ ter waste no 
more time pleadin’ with ye now. If ye 
won't hear me ter-day, mebby the Widder 
Thornton ‘ll listen ter reason, when the 
jury an’ the hangman gits done!” 

The girl made no answer. She could not 
speak, because of the fury that choked her; 
but she turned on her heel, and he made 
no effort to follow her. 

The steeply humped mountains on either 
side seemed to Dorothy Thornton to close 
in and stifle her. The bracing air of the 
high places had become dead and lifeless. 

That evening, when Sim Squires came 
in to supper, he made casual announce- 
ment that he understood Bas had gone 
away somewhere. His vapid grin turned 
to a sneer as he mentioned Rowlett’s name, 
after the never-failing habit of his dissem- 
bling; but Dorothy set down his plate as 
if it had become suddenly too hot to hold. 

“ Whar did he go?” she demanded with 
a gasp in her voice. 

The hired man, drawing his platter over, 
drawled out his answer in a commonplace 
tone. 

“Nobody didn’t seem ter know much 
erbout hit. Some ‘lowed he’d fared over 
ter Virginny ter seek ter aid Kenneth in 

(To be continued in the February 
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his trial.” He paused, and then added, 
with well-feigned maliciousness: “Ef I 
war inter any trouble myself, I’d thank 
Bas Rowlett ter keep his long fingers out 
o’ my affairs!” 

Gone to help Kenneth! Dorothy drew 
back and leaned against the wall with 
knees grown suddenly weak. She thought 
she knew what that meant! 

Thornton, fighting for his life over there 
in the adjoining State, faced enemies 
enough at his front, without having others 
lurking in the shadows at his rear. She 
had never feared Bas for herself, and she 
had never ceased to fear him with an ab- 
normal terror for her husband. If he went 
over to Virginia now, with his wiles and 
arts of intriguing and incitement, an ac- 
quittal of the accused would mean only a 
preface to his murder! 

Perhaps he had not actually gone yet. 
Perhaps he could be stopped. Perhaps her 
rebuff that morning had goaded him to his 
decision. 

If he had not gone, he must not go! The 
one thought that seemed the crux of her 
vital problem was that so long as he re- 
mained here he could not be there. 

And, if he had not actually set out, she 
could hold him here! His amazing egotism 
was his one vulnerable point, the single 
blind spot on his crafty powers of reason- 
ing; and that egotism would sway to any 
pretense of relenting in her. 

She was ready to fight for Kenneth’s life 
in whatever form the need came; and she 
had read in the old Bible how once Judith 
went to the tent of Holofernes. 

Dorothy shuddered as she recalled the 
apocryphal picture of the woman who gave 
herself to the enemy, and she lay wide-eyed 
most of that night as she pondered the 
story of-the Jewish heroine. 

She would not give herself, of course. 
The beast’s vanity was strong enough to 
be content with marking, as she would 
make him believe, the signs of her gradual 
conversion. She would fence with him 
and provoke him with a seeming disinte- 
gration of purpose. She would dissemble 
her abhorrence and aversion, refashioning 
them first into indulgent toleration, then 
into the grudging admission that she had 
misjudged him. She would measure her 
wit against his wit; she would make Ken- 
tucky seem to him too alluring a place to 
abandon for Virginia! 
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